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Abstract 



Manag i ng Cooper at 1 on and Comptexity in Education: 
The/Case of Lducationa! Service Agenciei^ 

/, • Janet A. Weiss 

Principal Investigator 



Educational service agencies (ESAs) are public education agencies that 
provide sp:^cid)ized programs and services to a group of school disti^icts in a 
specif ied geographical region and the state department of education. Most 
states have encouraged the development of ESAs that have either evolved out of 
county districts or have been created to provid^ technical assistance* 
innovation* economies of scale, or more professional service delivery to loca^ 
school d-isiricts. This research examined nine ESAs in five states to explore 
th dynamics of successful intergovernmental collaboration. At the nine ■ 
sittts, 300 intensive, semi -structured interviews were conducted with state 
edui ation officials, state legislators, ESA staff, ESA board members, local 
superintendents, other local district staff, and local school board members 
knowledgeable about the creation, growth, and per f ormance* of the ESA. data 
from observation and organizationaV records were also collected.' Results show, 
how the external political and legal context influences £SA performance and 
how ESA managers respond to constrai nts in- their environment. Findings will 
be of ioterest to scholars in the fields of educational policy making, 
implementat ian, and organization theory, to practitioners in state and local 
education agencies that have contact with ESAs, antj to ESA administrators. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction to Educational Service Agencies and the Research 



If public education ever was a strictly local affair, it is no >'onger. 
The organization of school districts, certification of teachers, choice of 
textbooks, constraints on curriculum, determination of racial composition, 
requirements for special i2cd services for handicapped, bilingual, and 
disadvantaged students all may be imposed in whole or -in part on a school 
by some outside agency. In the 1980s, localities pay less t^dn half of schodl 
costs; the remainder comes from state and federal sources. Today local 
distrijcts must provide schools that please not only local taxpayers, elected 
officials, interest groups, and parents but areyalso responsive to the demands 
of their patrons and regulators in the larger ^^vcrnmerHal arena. 

' The regulation is reciprocal. Federal educationpoTicies are empty words 
without implementation in local schools. State departments of education are 
similarly hostage to local cooperation. Ed'jcatibnal policy in the United 
States is a web of cross-cutting regulations, legislatioh, bargaining, and 
mutual influertce that has grown increasingly intricate. In response, a 
growing* proportion of education policy requires inter-^school , inter-district, 
or inter-governmental collaboration. Indeed this trend in policy design !s^ 
spreading throughout the domestic arenas -.of government. But it is difficult 
to plan patterns of interaction likely to produce desired outcomes. All 
educational innovations, from computers to Head Start, are still <irucially 
shaped by the pulling and hauling among legislatures, bureaucracies, and 
schools during the policy making and implementation process. , To analyze this 
interplay of major education actors and its effects on the viability of 
educational programs, this research focused on one interorganlzational 
arrangement, which I will call an educational service agency (BSA) . 

A. Educational Service Agencies as Vehicles 
for Education Policy ^nd Cooperation 



The ESAs we studied have several defining characteristics: (1) An ESA*s 
principal (and usually exclusive) activity is to provide specialized services 
to state and local public education agencies. (2) An ESA serves more than one 
local education agency in a well-defined geographical region (often one or 
more counties) but does not serve all local education agencies in' a state. 
(3) An ESA operates as a public agehcy, subject to state ^education codes. (In 
one case we studied, the ESA was a private agency, but the terms of ^its public 
funding f orced i t to operate like a public agency in nearly all respects.) 
ik) An ESA must serye both iUate purposes and local purposes; it is governed 
by sta-te law on one side and local school boards and local super i ntehdents- on 
the other Sfde. 

ESAs are commonly justified on two grounds. First they improve service 
delivery to local school districts by making available supplementary, services 
to students, teacher!^, local administrators, and state administrators that no 
single district is likely to provide on its' own. ^ Second they offer the 
possibility for economies of scale by pooling the resources of several 



districts and addressing educational needs with cofwnon ^^cpertise, equipment, 
and supplies. Most staffs now have a network of ESAs that has either evolved 
out of county or other regional school oversight mechanisms, or has been 
deliberately established to provide technical assistance, innovation, or 
service delivery to reg^^on^l groups of local districts. 

ESAs may take many shapes and forms, and may grow from different roous. 
Some were started by local districts, others by state law, others by state 
agencies trying to decentral i zer , others still in response to federal (unding 
opportunities* Some are large and entrepreneurial; others are small and 
passive. Some are wealthy; others operate on a shoe string. Some provide a 
narrow range of services (e.g. limited to special education or vocational 
training) and some offer sophisticated mul tl -service operations (e.g. in- 
service professional training, bulk purchasing of textbooks, vocational 
counseling and resource centers', dissemination of innovative cvrricula, data 
processing facilities, and others). 

The variety of organizational forms and missions is reflected in the 
welter of names for ESAs'. Some states call them regional educational service 
centers, others use boards of cooperative services (60CES) , educational 
service units or dFstricts, regional education service ag«vncies, .^l^ntermediate 
school districts, county school districts, area education agencies, 
edocational col labpratives, regional resource centers, etc. Similar diversity 
Ttly be found in the ways that ESAs (as I call the generic type) are funded and 
lloverned. The variety of names is not wholly frivolous; different names 
rc?TS?t differences in the historical, legal, and political origins of 
regional cooperation in the states^ Although we can slide past the name 
problem, we wi 1 1 return to the historical, legal, and political differences 
among the states, for they exercise crucial influence on the development of 
ESAs. 

• 

A major attraction of ESAs as sites for this research is that they are 
embedded in an i ntergovernmanta 1 setting* llany ESAs were first planned and 
operated with federal funds from Title I M of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, which called for *'a program for ^supplementary 
centers and services, to stimulate and assist jn the provision of vitally 
needed educational services. (ci ted I n JBaHey and Mosher , I968) • Initiatly 
the U.S. Office of Education (OE) awarded these grants dl rectly to .groups of 
local schqol districts. In 1968 ESEA was amended by the Congress so that 
state education agencies could review, and, if necessary, veto local . 
proposals; During the early years of ESEA considerable funding was channel red, 
into regional initiatives, not only from Title III but also fromJTItlei ri 
(for library resources) and V (for strengthening state ^^ources)". Later 
federal funding of large categorical programs, especially for vocational and 
special education, also found its way into the, hands of ESAs. \ 

State leglsla: :res and state education agencies have been more Intimately 
involvifed in the creation and development of ESAs. Some ESAs are lineal 
descendcnts of county education df flees that were created fa some states to 
supervise local school districts, especially small , ^ural districts. Other 
ESAs grew-out of state efforts to improve state monitorin'g and assijstance to 
local schools. All states create the legal climate in which ESAs must 
operate, by placing restrictions on ESA activities (for example, their 
financial anil ' personnel practices), and by mandating pol i cy di rect Ions tha;^ 




instruction io-^peci^l e^ducation or basic skills). Many states tflso p^y a ^ . 
large sh^r-e'of £SA budgets . through d i rect a Mocat i ons for administrative 
expejvr^s, state reimbursement for students served In ESA programs, competitive ^ 
^grSnts and contracts awarded to ESAs, or through funding that officially goes 
to local districts but is designated to be spent for ESA services. In all 
states, the legislatures play a general and .continuing role ^n lhapi ng. state 
wide educat lOnaT pol icy, most directly perhaps by the. Icval of funding that 
the state devotes to pUbl ic education and the f^ormula for the allocition of 
those funds tO/di str i cts . 

The state educatUm'^cnc ies (SEAs)'^lso have Significant i/ifiuencc on 
the development ^^nd success of^ESAs, Some SEAs have a history of strong 
control ovjar poficy' in local districts (for example New York^'and CaHfornla}, 

/while ofhcr states have adopted a hands off politic to foitor ^cal coptrol ' 
(for example New Hampshire and Texas)- State education a^ei^'raes regvJate 
local access to both state and federal funding and may reware (oi^ punU^*) 
Itjcal districts for their par ti-cipation (oV lack of participation)^ in 
cooperative or' regional efforts. Depending on their own strength and 

* compe;>nce, SEAs may ?lso be able to facilitate ESA operation by offering 
technical consulting; assessments of educational needs, or^ather professional 

. assistance. Or by creating a ipoHtical cl imate that fosters cooperation among 
local school districts. 

Finally, however, an educational service agehcy stands or falls on the 
strength oV 'focal district participation. Federal grant support never lasts 
very -Icng. Although states may devote cons idcrable resoJrces to ESAs, success 
in providing efficient and effective services depends ultimately on t*he ^ocal 
districts* needs f or^supplemental services and their acceptance of ESAs as 
legitimate suppl icrs of .those services. Local judgment that ESA services are 
desirable, local pac't icipation in ESA governance and planning, and the local 
allocation of scarce resources for select<5d. services are the last critical 
links in the intergovernmental chain. * 



Federal support, state legislation and superOi s i on, and local initiative 
have alt been central to the growth of ESAs. ESAs are not unique in this '\ 
regard; in fact, they present in attractive focus for research because the'y 
are examples of policies made and implemented within an interdependent network 
of agenc i es . 

'A handful of previous studies of ESAs has examined their' size^ 
dispersion, legal obligations, and activities (Stephens', 1978; Davis, 197^) 
and their contributions to knowledge dissemination (Yin and Cwiltney, I98I: 
Kuberman et al.t I98I). This 'report has a somewhat different agenda in its 
concern with explanation and analysis of the existence and prol i f erat.i on of 
ESAs. First, this research focuses on the policy role% of ESAs: What 
di f f erence does it to school districts in a. rfegion or to a state 

education agency to have access to an ESA? How well do E*SA«l satisfy the 
policy roles thrust on them? Second, the research explores the strategies 
that an ESA employs to become an accepted part of the web of relationships ' 
among state and local agencies that predate the ESA; How is an ESA able to 
exist at all in a potentially hostile setting? Third, the research examines 
differences between successful and unsuccessful ESA efforts to'eliclt state 
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and locai support and coMaboration for regional programs and activities: Why 
are some £SAs more successful than others along a mix of criterlar 

These questions toerge frojh a theoretical perspective on relationships 
among- organizations based on several research traditions. First I assume that 
£SAs have come to exist because some constituencies believed that their 
interests would be furthered by the establishment of ESAs, ESAs continue to 
exist because some constituencies (probably, but not necessarily, the same 
ones that supported their creation) continue to^believe that their interests 
are or will be served bm ESA\pperat ions « Ihete assumptions grow out of a 
model of bureaucratic politics (Allison, 1970 t mutual adjustment (Lindblom, 
19^5) • or multiple stakeholders (Bryk, I983) that portrays organizational 
envtionments as the composite of the actions , of many parties with somewhat 
different sJ:akes, needs, and priorities for the performance of public 
agencies* The .assumption leads me to questions about the original 
expectations for ESA performance (What did their var i ous const i tuents 
origin^ ly expect them to accomp) ish?) » and current expectations (How do their 
various constituent! assess their performance now?). The perspective 
highlights the interdependence of ESAs with a network of other agencies and 
stake*ha4der s and suggests the folly of trying to understand the E^ as a 
free-standing organization. In their creation, the unfolding of their 
history, and thei^ current operation, ESAs must respond to a complex, 
poi i tical system. 

Second, I assume that ESAs respond to their interdependence with all 
thifse outside claimants by trying to establish a legitimate and stable place 
for then)selves (Pfeffer and Salancik, I978; Aldrlch, I98O; Hey^r and Scott, 
1983) • ESAs are not passive receptacles for others to manipulate: I assume 
that they proactive^y seek suppqrt and resources from their constituencies. 
Neither legitim'aicy nor an adequate resource base is automatically available to 
ESAs. Through their choices abodt 5)>ogram ^reaflfr and skills to develop and 
through their cultivation of ^relationships with outside'groups, ESAs must work 
to please their constituents. If they succeed, they are able to obtain a 
stable flow of support. If ESAs define their mission carefully and persuade* 
others: of the value of that mission, they are able to create a legitimate role 
H>r themselves in a set of organizations that predates the creation of the 
TSAs. 

Third, I assume that some ESAs are more successful than others in 
de^fTni.ng ar^d executing their mission. Success is assumed to be 
mul t i dilnens iona I : including elements of organizat-ional survival, growth or 
si2e, professional expertise or reputation for expertise, and political acumen 
in not threatening l^he positions of powerful constituents while also 
generating respect and enthusiasm among multiple constituents. Part of the 
variation in success is due to the external pressures on ESA development and 
part is due 'to thre strategy and management policies pursued by ESA staff. 



\ B. Method 

The fHethod we used to answer these questions required intensive study of 
a limited number of sites carefully chbsen to permit variation along critical 
variables of theoretic!:^ importance. The case studies done at each site were 
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structured on some dimensions to perrrit comparisons across sl-tes, but 
unstructured enough to permit us to capture the particular character of each 
site. 

Because ESAs develop within an historical, legal, and political context 
that is importantly shapecj by stat5» policy and politics, the first step in 
samplirtQ was to map some of the differences among the fifty states-. After 
C/tensive review of previous research on ESAs and the politics of education In 
the states and preliminary interviews with people knowl-cdgeable about ESAs, 
two variables seemed critical to the viability of I hter-d I str i ct cooperation. 
First was the relationship between the state education agency (SEA) and the 
local school- districts. I^n some states, the SEA exercises considerable, 
detailed control over local district activity. In others, the SEA exercises 
more restraint, leaving most control to local school boards and • 
aoministrators.. The relative strength and autonomy of local districts In 
setting educational directions seemed important to consider^ in assessing their 
participation in regional cooperation and their likely receptivity to ESA 
services. To gauge local strength and autonomy across states* we examined 
research on state politics, Education mandates, and financing patterns (for 
example. Wirt, 197&; Murphy , 1 975) • 

The second, critical variable was the legal basis of t^e relationship 
between local school districts and ESAs. In states with. "ESAs, state education 
codes restrict some aspects of that relationship. For example. In some 
states, all local districts are required by law to be members of designated 
ESAs. In other states, membership Is optional. In some states local 
districts are required to participate In certain ESA activities. In others, 
participation is a matter for locals to decide. In some states, the major 
funding for ESAs comes from the state. In others, local districts are ^ 
required to pay for ES^l, programs . In still others, local districts choose 
whether to purchase ESA programs. To get a readingon the variations in legal 
constraints, we examined the legal codes' of a do^en states bearing on ESAs. 

From these two variables, we identified four states that'offered 
considerable diversity: Massachusetts, West Virginia, Washington, and 
Michigan. The states vary demograph I cal 1 y (geographical region of the county, 
wealth, urban/rural composition) as^well as educationally. On the two 
critical variables, Michigan and Washington both have strong SEAs with 
significant centralization of policy authority, although both also have a 
healthy respect for local control. W«t Virginia has a relatively weak SEA 
but state-controlled financing dominates local spending. Massachusetts has a 
relatively weak SEA, a small state share of financing, and a strong tradition 
of local control. The ESAs in the four states vary in'legal status, activity, 
and financing. In^Michlgan, the ESAs grew out of a. county system, have legal 
boundaries designated by the state, mandatory t)ar 1 1 cl pati on by local 
districts, some direct state funding, and. are authorized to levy direct taxes 
with the approval of the voters. In Washington, the ESAs were also 
established by the state (and have been continually reorganized by the state 
board of educat i on) , have required local membership, significant state 
funding, and state-required local funding. In West Virginia, the state 
established ESAs but local membership Is discretionary. The state pays most 
of the cost of ESA operations, with local funding voluntary for the districts. 
In Massachusetts, the ESAs are permitted under state law, but it is up t:) 
local districts to establish them, participate in them, and pay for them. The 



£SA networks that 
size, complexity, 

In addition to these foyf states, we conducted an extensive case study at 
an ESA in Connecticut (cho&^n on grounds of convenience rather than 
theoretical import) as a ^ilot study. I incl-ude the results of that study in 
this report because it provides a useful corr^parison to the other states. 

Haying selected the states, the next research task was to select two ESAs 
within each state. To enable comparisons among ESAs* of differing levels of 
effectiveness, we collected information on all ESAs in the four states from 
state officials knowledgeable about ESAs. Data on ESA program offerings and 
budget, evidence about levels of local participation in ESA activities, and 
ESA reputation among state officials were the three dimensions of 
effectiveness that we considered in selecting sites. In each state we 
interviewed state officials and went through available archival data to assess 
these three dimensions. When several ESAs seemed equalfy high or .low In 
effectiveness, we chose ESAs that differed in geographical location, aiming 
for one predominantly uVban and one predominantly rural ESA in each state. in 
West Virginia the small number of ESAs made it impossible to achieve much 
variation on the urban/rural dimension, although we did choose ESAs in two 
different regions of the state. In Washington, we had something ot the same 
problem but we did find one predominantly urban ESA and one ESA with mostly 
rural districts but including an urban area as well. /Evidence on the 
diversity of our sites is presented" in Table I. 

/ . After selecting sites on the basis of initial interviews with state 
officials, we visited the sites to seek permission to study them in deta.J. 
We were fortunate to receive unanimous cooperation from the preselected r^test 
so that substitutions were not required. 

Our method had thre^T prongs , which we pursued simultaneously. First we 
collected data about the state context. We interviewed those SEA officials in 
each state who had most contact with ESAs for administrative or programmatic 
reasons. We also interviewed state legislators and/or legislative staffers 
active in elementary and secondary educatipn issues. We collected copies of 
rcportsPHest imony , laws, regulations, memos, and other documents to amplify 
or support information obtained through interviews. 

Second we collected data about the history and development of the ESAsi 
A p'riori we had identified three groups of yieople to interview about how an 
ESA establishes itself and operates in a network of school districts: current 
or former ESA central or administrative staff, current or former ESA program 
or Instructional staff, and current or former members of the^ ESA governing 
board. We interviewed all current central staff, all 'former directors- or 
_fuperi ntendents who could be located, a sample of current program staff, 
fo/mer program staff who were widely considered by other respondents to be 
important and viffm still resided in the ESA region, a sample of members of the 
governing board, and former board members reported by otVier respondents to be 
important and who stilT resided in the ESA region. In addition to the semi- 
structured interviews, we spent severa! days at each site as observers, 
attended board meetings, examined budgetary and staff records, collected 
brochures about' servi ces and programs, newspaper clippings about ESA act-rv:ly. 
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and internal reports and correspondence, react minutes of board meetings* and 
obtained any other archival evidence available at particular sites. 

Third we collected data about key constituencies of the ESAs- Again, 
before we visited our sites we identified several key groups to interview: 
1 oca ! school super » n tendents , other I oca 1 school district staff with 
considerable contact with the ESAt -local school b6ard members^ members of 
parent advisory groups, and state officials with active irvvolvement in ESA 
activities who* were not picked up in our interviewing at the state level. 
Where respondents had documents or correspondence to support their answers to 
our questions, we collected further archival records. 

All interviews were semi -str uc tured - Formal interviews were done face- 
to-face with 6ne or two interviewers taking notes and usrng a tape-recorder. s 
Informal interviews, usua.lly much shorter, were done over meals, in the half, , 
or on'the telephone to pursue particular points or get clarification on 
answers to questions asked during mqre formal interviews. They were not tape- 
recorded. The distribution of formal interviews is displayed in TajDle 2, 
Many of the documents and records col lected are described in T^ble 3- 

C . Ana lysis 

*"This report includes the first two stages of analysis of these data. 
(The third and final stage" is still in p^rogress, and will be reported in later 
publications.) Chapters 2-6 describe the analyses of the nine sites. Chapter 
7 reports on the cross-site analyses that have been completed thus far and the 
shape of things to come. 

Chapters 2 (on Educational Co I I abor a t i ves in Massachusetts), 3 (on 
Regional Educational Service Agencies in West Virginia), 5 ion Educational 
Service Districts in Washington), and 6 (on Intermediate School Districts in 
Michigan) all share the same analytical structure. Chapter ^4 (on Educational 
Service Centers in Connecticut) is a variation on the theme, because only one 
site is described and it was the first one I did. The chapters are arranged 
in order from the least intrusive state to the most intrusive state. Thus, as 
the chapters progress, the reader can get a sense of the impact of increasing 
state activity on ESA development. 

Each chapter first describes the state context'for the creation and 
evolution of ESAs. This section addresses the following questions: 

- Why were ESAs created in the first place? Which groups on the 
educational scene shaped the initial decisions about ESA establishments? 

- Did s^tate actors decide how many ESAs should exist, where they should be 
located, and what they should do? Mf so, what factors influenced these 
decislions? If not, how were these decisions made? Have these decisions 
changed over time? 

- In what ways did state legislators, the SEA, and state-wide interest 
groups support the fledgling ESAs? In what ways did these groups make it 
difficult for ESAs to thrive? 
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Table 2 



Formal Interviews* / 
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* Numbers in parentheses represent respondents who were formerly 
affiliated with the* group designated in the column heading. For example, 
of the 11 ESA staff members interviewed from the Urban Collaborative, two 
were no longer working at the collaborative at the time of our interview. 



- Which (if any) state p'olicy decisions created new opportunities or new 
barriers to ESA survival and growth? 

- f)id the SEA develop a consistent stance toward ESAs? Did this stance 
emphasize regulatory functions? technical assistance functions? 
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Table 3 

Selected Documents and Records 

i • ■ ' • ^ 

Massachusetts | 

State Doci^ents . ' \ 

Municipal Financial Data (e,g., tax rates) 
Elemerrtary and secondary school directory 
SEA memoranda to superintendents 

Mass SBE publ ication concerning collaborative projects 
Reforming Special Education (Weather ley, 1979) 
Special Educatipn regulations (Chapter 766) 
Dissertation on Col laborat ives in MA (D*mers) 

Report of "Governor's commission on school district organization and 

collaboration* (197^) 
Commonwealth Inservice Insti tutc grant information 
Laws and regulations affecting col laboratives 
Internal SEA memos and legal- opinions about col laboratives 
Education in the States report on Massachusetts 
SBE'ar '"Pol icy on Education Col 1 aborat ives" 
SEA notice on- col Jaborative board designees 
Sample collaborative char.ter/proposal/by-laws . 
Directory of col 1 aborat! ves 
Maps > 

*SEA apvisory opinion update or), col 1 aborat ives 
Department of Revenue papers on taxies affecting col laboratives 
MDE Per Pupil Expenditure pamphlet (I979"80) 

Mass. Organization of Educational Col laboratives (MOEC) report on 

col laboratives (1979) j 

MOEC handbook <5n col laboralTve administration 

SEA organization chart C 

Urban Educational Collaborative Documents* 

Program descriptions and directory 
Board minutes/agendas (I97'"8l) 
Project budgets 

Annual reports ..-^ 
Memoranda to LEAs 

Program AdvTsory Committee proposal for staff and curriculum development 
Agendas for conferences sponsored by 'the Urban Col laborative 
Calendar for Professional Development Activities 
Urban Coll. descriptive pamphlet of programs and services 
Handbook on approaches to collaboration 
Employees Manual 

Articles of Organization and By-Laws 

Del ineation of UEC roles vis-a-vis all of its constituent LEAs 
Early Urban Collaborative descr iption/handbook/org. chart (circa 1970) 
LEA financial and demographic statistics 

'"Urban Collaboration" (journal article written by UEC director) 



n 



Table 3 continued 



Rural Collaborative documents 

LEA financial and demographic statistics 
Program descriptions 

Rural Collaborative descriptive boo4(let 

SEA records for the Rural Collaborative (e.g., staff, funding) 
Rural Collaborative Articles of Association 
dob descriptions for central itaff 
Board of ' Governors, d i rectory * 
. Staff directory 



West Vi rginja 
. State Documents 

W.V.B.E. Summary Report on RESAs - includes program descriptions, 

budgets, etc. on all eight RESAs (198O) 
RESA conference on continuing education schedule 
Student Records procedures ' 
Laws concerning establishment of RESAs 
Staff and Board directories 
State regulations affecting RESAs 

RESA^A Documents 



RESA B Documents 

Personnel directory (including Board members) 
, Budget 

Newsletters ' 
Conference program 
Memoranda to county superintendents 
Advisory council meeting agenda 



Washi ngton 

State Documents 

State al locations, by ESD 

SBE dbcunents concerning consolidation (minutes, plans, etc.) 

bSPI documents concerning consolidation plans / 

ESDs-OSPI correspondence concerning consolidation plans (recomrnendatiions. 

alternative plans, etc J 
Newspaper clippings regarding proposed copsol idat ion (statewide) 
OSPI proposal for red i str i ct i ng board member boundaries 



Personnel directory (including Board members) 
Budget 

Personnel manual 
Program descriptions* 



ERIC 
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Tab 1 e - 3 con t i nued 

History of ESDs tn Washington (short article) 
. SEA organization chart/personnel listing ^. 
OSPI/ESD Annual Conference delineation of>.OSPI/ESD roles (1979-80)^ 
ESD budgets (lall Washington ESDs) 
State laws (Title 28A RCW) 
State administrative codes (WACs) 

Public Education Management Survey (PEMS) r Association of Washington 

Business (AWB) report commissioned by OSP^ in 1^7^ 
Evaluation of the PEHS recommendations that were implemented 
Legislative Budget Committee preliminary audiJt of ESDs (1982) 
List of statutory responsibilities of ESDs 
Listing of services offered by various ESDs 

Statew?de report on cost-effectiveness of ESDs (submitted by ESDs) 
Haps 

ESD West Documents 

Request for budget extension ^ 
Correspondence with OSPI 
Organization chart 

Description of programs and cooperatives 

Budget (including listing of grants) 

Report to Board members about' budget (1982*83) 

Samples of state reporting forms P 
Sample of program evaluation sheet for parents 

ESQ East Documents . 

Organization chart and personnel listing (includes LEA staff) 

Descr iption of programs 

Budgets 

Maps . - 

Cooperative contract samples 
Personnel transfer sample 
LEA roster 

Enrollment of LEAs in various ESD cooperatives 



Michigan 

State Documents 

Special Education Rule^ (laws) (e.g.* criteria, funding, etc.) 
General education laws and regulations (19^0 and 197^) 
^ Education directory of Michigan schools' 

History of public education in Michigan < 
MDE forms (e.g., attendance, r^Wllages, etc) required of ISDs and LEAs by 
MDE 

Application form for MDE grants (gifted and talented) 
MACSS advisory report on cpnspl idation (1957) 
MDE report on consolidation (I98O) 
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Table '3 continued . . ' 

ISDs* fancying formula and al locations (I982) 

Listing of vocational educational centers and activities 

MAISA report on consolidation (1967) 

Michigan School Finance (Thomas) Study (1968) 

Special education funding report 

State Advisory Council on Voc fc^uc annual report {198O) 
Regional Supplemental Center study (198O-8I) 
Michigan Educational Report (SBE - newsl etter) 
Maps 

Ar^ ow I SO Documents 

Compiled statistics on member school districts 
Organization Chart 

Mandates for advisory committee (s) and ISO priorities 

Board minutes 19^8-1982 , \ ^ 

Program descriptions (1982) 

Newslettfers (I98I-82) 

Job descriptions for senior management positions ^ ^ 

Budgets _ ♦ ^ ^ 

Wilderness ISO Documents . 

Vocational Training Program operating manual i 
Directory of local districts . 
Program descriptions 

Western Michigan University report on ISO organization in Michigan 

Board minutes (1 9^*8- 1982) 

Budgets ~" 

Cooperative contract samples between ISO and LEAs 

Evaluation forms for ISO services 

Newsletters 

Youth Employment Service publications 
REMC handbook and schedule 

Studies of ISO priorities and local needs (1978 and I98I) 
Several years of newspaper clippings . 

programmatic functions? Did SEA staff develop close relationships with 
ESA staff or did state officials keep the ESAs at arm's length? 

- Did the state assume major responsibility for ESA funding through direct 
or indirect allocations? Did the state take steps to fund ESAs from 
local sources? ^ 

- In what way^, (if any) do state* of f i c i al s rely on ESAs to contribute to 
state functions in elementary and secondary education? In what ways (if 
any) do state official^ rely on ESAs to contribute to local functions? 

- How do state officials monitor or evaluate ESA performance? What 
mechanisms are available to hold ESAs .accountable to the priorities of 
the SEA and the legislature? 
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- How have changes over the years in the state context influenced the 
^ development of ESAs in the state? 

After presentation of the state context, each chapter turns to analysis 
of -rte two-ESAs studied in that. state. The analyses of the tSAs have five 
parts: (1) a chronology of significant eventiJ in the history of the ESA, (2) a 
narrative account of the history of the ESAt (3) a description of the internal 
management of the ESA. (i») the relationships that the ESA maintains with ^he 
'local school districts who are members or are eligible to be members, (5) the 
relationships that the ESA maintains with the SEA. Data provided in these 
analyses show the proximate context in whfch each ESA developed and the 
choices made by ESA and,^oca1 leadership in response to trends in the regional 
and state environments, !n each chapter the ESA originally selected as 
particularly effective is analyzed first; the ESA originally selected as less 
effective is emalyzed second. 



*The ESA analyses address the foUowing^^^qw^ions: 
Hi story _^...>--^ 

' -% 

- What major events significantly influenced the ESA's existence? Which 
individuals exercised important influence over the ESA's development? 
Why were they able ^ exercise so much influence? 

- What stages of development has the ESA gone thr-ough <lur ing its lifetime? 
Were there differences in the forces that shaped the ESA*s development at 
the varisOus stages? How much consensus is there abcp^v^ differences^ in 
the organization over time? 
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* How different ^Is the ^A five or ten years ago from its status ^at the 
time of the field wdrk? How different was the local context five or ten 
years a^o? 

- What was the origflnal purpose or mandate for the ESA? Has that changed 
, over time?* Why? Does the ESA have a clear sense of mission -now? 

- How did th^. ESA come to offer the mix of programs and services ttiat it 
now offersr ' ' ' * 

* How have the budget and staff changed over time? What factors account 
for the changes? How have the organizational structure and internal 
management of the ESA changed? Why? 

- How do ESA staff and constituents estimate the charites of continued 

^ survival and growth? What would happen to public education in the region 
if the ESA ceased operations? 

I nternal Management 

- How is the ESA structured? What programs and services are offered? How 
are funds and staff allocated to the various ESA functions? 

/ 

- How are ESA staff supervised and directed? What is the role of the 



senior manager (s) ? the financial manager (s)? the personnel manage^ (s) ? 



/ 



/ 
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Who has author i ty* to make major program or staffing dccisiortS? How 
participative is the management philosophy? 

- What relationships have developed between ESA management and employees? 
How db these relationships support (or fail to support) ESA activities?* 



- How does the ESA structure affect its abili'ty to monitor changes in 
state, regional, and local problems and opportunities? How flexible are 

^administrative arrangements for ESAs to respond to changes in its 
environment? How are ESA activities constrained by pressures from 
external const! tuents? 

. - How does the ESA monitor the quality of its programs and services? What 
^7 mechanisms are in place for evaluation of services to clients? How is 
professional staff performance assessed and improved? 

Relationships wi th Local ^ Education Agencies 

- How does the' ESA maintain its relationships with its member school 
districts? What mechanisms are in place for ESA staff to communicate 
with local superintendents, other qentral office staff, principals, 
school building staff, students, parents, school boards? 

- Are there differences among member districts in the- character or 
intensity of relationships with the ESA? What accounts for these 
differences? Which local districts receive more assistance, service, 
advice, or access to ESA resources? Which districts participate most 
actively in advising or governing ESA policies or in initiating contact^ 
with the ESA? Which districts resist alliance with the ESA and why? 

- What formal governance arrangements permit* local districts to influence 
ESA activities?- What role does the governing board play in communicating 
local preferences and priorities to the ESA? What role does the 
governing board play in limiting or directing the entrepreneurship and 
ambition of ESA staff? 

- How do local districts evaluiate the contributes of the CSAs? Are they 
able to evaluate the quality of services they receive from the ESA? Are 
they able to procure similar services from other sources? Do they rely 
on the ESA for essential services or for peripheral conveniences? 

• Why do local districts participate in some ESA* activi ties? How does the 
ESA persuade local districts of the benefits of participation? How do 
local -district officials perceive the benefits? What do they see as the 
threats or drawbacks of participation? What proposed ESA activities do 
they reject and for what reasons? V/ 



r How^re major policy and program decisions made? Where do new programs. 
comeWwn? The staff? Funding agencies? Local needs? How are programs 
institutionalized? How does the professional staff decide where to 
inveVt scarce resources? 
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Relationships with the State Education Agency 

- How does the ESA maintain its relationships (if any) with officials in 
the state education agency «nd the state legislature? What mechanisms 
are in place for ESf staff to communicate^^wi th senior officials in the 

:SEAf program staff, legislative staff, or legislators? ^ 

- Are the relationships between the ESA and the state unique in any way 
that sets the ESA apart ^i^om other ESAs? 

- (If these issues have not already been discussed) How does thp state 
evaluate the contributions of this ESA? How active is the ESA in 
soliciting new clients 'or new sources of funding at the state level? How 
responsive is the ESA to state priorities? 

Throughout these analyses* almost everything that I report is based on 
descriptions or explanations confirmed by more than one source. When only one 
source (archival or interview) provided information, I have labelled the 
source so that the reader may Judge the trustworthiness of the report. In 
ca^es where we received conflicting accounts of the same events* I have 
reported the side that was supported by the preponderance of the evidence and 
commented on the di ssentiiig views. If conflicting accounts could not be . 
understood to my satisfaction, \ have omitted them. Certain personal 
information has also been omitted at the request of some respondents if it 
bears only on the fate of individuals, rather than on the develpijment of the 
organizations. 
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CHAPTER M " 

EDUCATIONAL COLLABORAT I VES l-N HASSACHUSETTS 

/ ■ ■ 

This chapter examines the development and effectiveness of voluntary 
educational col laboratives in Ka«?ichusetts. We began our work in March I98I 
vith several objectives: to learn what the state education agency (SEA), the 
state Board of Education, and the state legislature had done and were doing to 
ejncourage or discour-age the growth of col laboratives as a vehicle for the 
delivery of education services; to identify two col laboratives to study in 
depth; to use the two detailed case studies to learn how col laboratives came 
to be created, how the state and local school districts deal with the 
collaborative, and how a eol laborati ve is able to survive and grow in a 
complex environment, 

^ /- • • 

In 1981 there were col laborati vc> In Massachusetts operating under 
certain provisions of ' the state education laws and officially recognized by 
the SEA. In addi tion there are some (na one is sure how many but certaJ^A*^ 
fewer than a dozen) col laborati ves that are organized as private non-^Jfofit 
corporations and are nei ther recognized nor regulated by the SEA.. We chose 
one of each to study. (Some state officials protested^ that the private 
col laboratives are not •'really" col laboratives. HoWever, as we will see, the /. 
private col laboratives have been created and have learned to survive in much 
the same environment as the public ones.)' By our choice the two / 
coHaboratives .differed not only in legal status^but also' in ^ize (one very 
large, the other quite small) and geographic location (one urban, one rural). 
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A. THE STATE CONTEXT 
I . Chronology of Events, Col laboratives ^ i Massachusetts 

Congress passes the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , whic^ 
for the first time provides major funding for the improvement -of public 
education. Title ill promotes innovation through funding for supplementary/ 
education centers. Groups of local school districts are encouraged to apply 
for planning grants. 



Spurred by the ]S(>U recommendat ibtis of a hi|jh-level commission, the State 
Department of Education plans a network of six regional offices. The regional 
education centers, as they are called, are designed to improve the SEA/s 
ability to serve local school districts. The first center opens in 
Pittsfield, in the far western part of Massachusetts, in 1967. 

1222 _ 

The Massachusetts legislature passes a law permitting two* or more school 
districts to provide themselves with joint educational programs. This law. 

23 .7 

/ 

/■ ■ ' 
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Chapter 40, Section kl of the Massachusetts General Lawr, is the first to 
encourage cooperation among local districts. A 1972 amendment further 
clarifies the legal status of cooperative programs. 

1221 ' ^ 



The Massiichusetts Legislature passes Chapter 766t a sweeping special 
education law, requiring school districts to provide all children of school 
age* regardless of handicap* with an appropriate education in a publ ic school 
setting if at all possible. This law contributed to the development of 
col laborat i vet by creating demand from the districts for help in serving 
children with low-incidence or especially severe handicaps. Local di^itrtcts 
are given two years to'plan for the implementation of* the law. 

Gregory Anrig becomes Commissioner of Education. Early in his tenure he 
decides that the SEA should emphasize regional cooperation through the vehicle 
of the regional education centers* and that further cooperation among local 
districts should be stricxiy vpluntary. As voluntary col laboratives emerge in 
later years, his position is that t^e. state should play little role in 
encouraging or discouraging their development. 

197^* 

The State Board of Education successfully sponsors a legislative proposal 
to amend Chapter <«0, Sec't"1on i«£ to specify organizational and governance 
arrangements for cooperative programs. For the first time» these 
organizations '^are referred to as col laboratives. The amendment also provides 
for modest state funding of the start-up costs of col laboratives, but funds 
for this purpose are never appropriated by th.e Legislature. The Department of 
Education issues regulations to Implement Chapter 7^^* The regulations 
explicitly authorize school districts to use coH aborat t ves as a way to serve 
children with special needs. ; 

1975 

As Chapter 7^^ ^'s implemented, over thirty coMaborjtives are Cf^ated by 
local districts across the state from scratch or from existing cooperative 
programs. The col ^aborative di rectors form a self-Kelp association, which 
they call the Massachusetts Organization of Educational Col laboratives (MOEC) . 

The U.S. Congress passes a landmark special education law, P.L. 9^*1^2, 
partially modelled after Chapter 7^^* ^ 

Commissioner Anrig discovers that his associate commissioner for 
vocational education has been defrauding the state through dummy ^contracts and 
grants to consultants. The resulting scandal prompts a crackdown oq the way 
the state awards grants and* contracts and a significant tightening of 
procedures. 
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1977 

The State Board of Education issues a Policy on Educational 
Col laboratives, to "clarify some ambiguities faci'hg col 1 aborat i ves /' It 
emphasizes the Board's contention that col 1 aborati ves "are not governmental 
entities" and "are solely dependent upon their member school systems for their 
continued existence." 



1979 

hOEC 
state pel 
efforts." 
problems, 



responds to the Board Policy by pointing 
icy "which are counterproductive to loca^ 
The collaborative directors urge^tHTc's 
including such qjjestions as whether the 



wOe contradictions of 
supported col laborative 
e to clarify vexing legal 
instructional staff are 



public employees with rights to collective bargaining and teachers* pension 
lienefits, and whetKer collaborative are eligible for state and federal grants 
that normally go to local school districts. 'Commissioner Anrig and the SEA do 
not accept hOEC's recommendations. HOEC*s efforts to pass legislation 
addressed to these questions are also unsuccessful. 



1980 

The Be)*kshire County Col 1 abcfrat ive aisbands, after years of financial 
^troubles. The SEA takes no steps to prevent this, as the failure exemplifies 
the Commissioner's belief that col 1 aborati ves are temporary organizations that 
should survive only if their members f«eel they are of value. 

The voters of Massachusetts overwhelmingly approve a tax limitation 
measure. Proposition 2 l/2r that will cut local'^ropcirty tax revenues and thus 
local school budgets by 20-25^ in some districts. . 

The Massachusetts Teacher Retirement Board votes that certified teachers 
employed by coH aborati ves are in effect public employees and should become 
members of the Teacher Retirement System. This'follows on the heels of an 
administrative decision by'the Massachusetts Labor Relations Commission that 
collaborative staff are publ ic. employees with the rights to bargain 
collectively. ^ ^ 

1981 

Commissioner Anrig resigns at the end of the summer. He i^ replaced by 
John Lawson, former superintendent of schools in Lexington, Massachusetts. 



2. State Context 

Regional col 1 aborati ves in Massachusetts are a relatively new phenomenon. 
Before the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of I965 (ESEA) made funds 
available for supplementary education centers, there was nothing resembling a 
formal cooperative in Massachusetts. ESEA Title III money made it possible 
for many groups of school districts to cooperate in a formal and sustained way 
to develop irinovative educational services. But under state l^w, federal 
funds for such purposes had to go to one of the districts acting as fiscal 
agent for the group. The groups had no independent legal status. 
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In 1970 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law to authorize schoo? 
districts to conduct joint educational programs with other school districts 
that would ''supplement or strengthen school programs and services.*' (Chapter 
kO, Section 1*E the General l,aws) This law for the first time enabled 
school districts to work together with shared legal and f i seal' responsibi I i ty 
for the col laboratipn. The ''collaborative agreement'" called for by Chapter 
1#0. Section ^E. sfTelled out procedures for governance and accountability that 
would allow school districts to enter into joint ventures. But although the 
1970 law made such collaboration legally possible, few cooperating districts 
saw any need to establish their joint projects so formally. 

The most serious push toward collaboration in the state began almost 
unintentionally. In 1972 Massachusetts adopted a landmark special education 
law. Chapter 766. that mandated all school districts to provide an adequate*, 
appropriate, and publicly supported education to, all children with special 
needs, to involve parents in decisions about placement. in special education, 
\^nd to evaluate tt^e individual needs of each child so that all children could 
be placed \n educational programs that actually benefit them. The 
requirements of the law took effect two years laier. to permit local schools 
to plan and the State Department of Education to write implementing 
regulations. When the Chapter 766 regulations were issued in 197^t they 
spelled out the choice confronting school districts: The rfquiremcnts of tl)e 
law could be met by serving children within the district* serv'^ng th^ in 
private facilities, or serving them in a collaborative program, jointly with 
other districts/ In the words of one sitate official, "[the regulations] were 
just saying. 'Hey folks. It may make sense for you to get together'. . .The 
regulations at that point in, time weren't suggesting formal col laborat i ves. . 
.Later they sort of tightened that up. But at the^^ time it was an 
' acknowledgment or a vision.^ This is another way that mak*s sense. Primarily 
because [informal collaboration] was common practice at that time.** 

As districts began to impleaient Chapter 766, many of then^ >ound that they 
* could not serve children with severe or multiple handicaps, ftoreover the 
tuitions charged by private facilities were often very high. Thus the 
collaborative option was attractive in many cases, and most Massachusetts LEAs 
found themselves par.ticipatlng in a collaborative. Many of the brand tfevi 
col laborati ves were created according to the 766 regulations 16 help districts 
meet specific legal requirements for special education. Some were constituted 
on the legal authority of these regulations alone. Others took as their legal 
base a 197'» law that specified some governance arrangements for col laborat ives 
and authorized state funding of the start-up costs for co^aborat i ves as an 
incentive to school districts to collaborate. ('''he state funding never 
materialized.) Still oth^ers organized on the basis of the 1972 version of the 
Chapter 40. Section kl provisions. 'And yet another group of coHaborat i ves 
organized as pri-vate. non-profit corporations under* state laws administered by 
the Secretary of State. J^T^-a^pnoximately 50 col laborat ives of various 
types had been established to serve nearly all of the state's 428 school 
districts. ^ 

But the hodge-podge of legal forms trou:')led some state officials. Jn 
1978 the State Board of Efducation recommended, and the State Legislature 
adopted a law requiring all coll aborat ives to reorganize, if necessary, to 
comply with the 1974 arnendments to Chapter 40, Section 4E. As of I98I. most 
seem to have done so. but others have not. In particular the col laborat ives 
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o^gantaeO a% p'^jvalc, no^-prc^il ctfrporat » on& have not * convcr ted to Chapter 
^C. S<^c):»on tt[ ttaius, seeing i»tl)e advantage in the switch of legal 
italwft. As a ^'jsuM t^ey are not officiaMy recognized or approved by the 
Oepa^t?^«cnt of (ducat on. According to a survey done by a fo) laboraiivc 
director, a rw^btr ot those collaborative* which are approved still have not 
cof>formed to assorted admin; strai ive» and fiscal requirements. As the stete 

no reporting or monitoring system for co M abora t i vcs . there is no easy way 
^or the Department to know whether col laborat ivcs are in or out of co«>pliance 

0 such matters, much ?ess to enforce these provisions. 

This legal history has unfolded Sti a polit,ical context that strongly 
emphjrs^zes the sanctity of lota! control of the schools and the 

1 r>iiipp''opr } ateness of state intervention in loca^ educational matters,. 
£ducat«onai policy »n Massachusetts has long been marked by the preeminence of 
local school committees and the reluctance of state officials to dictate Or 
eve/> appear to dictate education policy. The glaring exception to this^rule 
^.as isttn Chapter 76b. the highly prescriptive special education law. But 
although Chapter ]6i> has had profound effects on public schools, it was 
debated and passed as a law for the handicapped, supported t?y advocacy groups 
^or the handicapped, rather than as an education law. Had its consequences 
fo*^ Joca^ schools and school budgets been widely understood at the time it was 
cons i<<e>"ed, its passage through the Legislature wodd have been much less 

: teiy. in any event, the dofn^nant ?T\ode in the SEA has been to support and 
encourage tne l[As, not to set or enforce state priorities. As the State 
Boarc po ? 1 c y s^jv r • 

Co : * atjorai ves n hassacnusc t • s 3re &ascd and governed locally. Each 
sc^oci iystew wh.ch ber.omcs party to a collaborative agreement docs so on 
a volut*tary bas«* ana continues to maintain its local autonomy, , ♦The 
definition of co I t abor a i ^ ves should leave no doubt that it is the local 
schoo* systems wh.cV. *fe^ fully responsible for the operation of their 
COM aborat i ves . . .a coMaborat • ve should continue ohly as long as It 
O'^ovides ef f I c « ent' 4nd effective solutions tc. educational problems* 
confronting t^e individual school systems. n- the event that a 
CO I ' at>or et • % c -'^o longer viewed as usefu' Dy its members, ft should not 

^'^c off c: ^ DC cv a so suggests t^at tT>.. reason for school districts to 
f'gij^e .n jo r. t t^^o?'" cost: 

Cci J ab^or at i ves a^osc to D''cv»dc local school systems with mechanisms for 
^Ofnt se»utions tc common problems the premise being that it is less 
e*penitv« 10 per/c-m cf^t^'n ^tcts collectively, . 

^o^-tve*" . * ^ca 1 <5 s tr » c ts prefer to operate in expe'^sive isolation, the 
Tiea" •'^r' >v.-::0'^ »s that t.>^s ts '>ne with ihe states Like so much e ) se » n 
nassac^u^e t ts ^ co M abor a: > vcs s^-e a local matter, here for example is the way 
twc state of ' • c ' a desc 1 oed c o M aoor at 1 ves : 

CcMaoorat • ves t^»s state arc an ent-.ty of public school systems. 
^ "^^r'^^ recogn.red r a way. { kr>ov* this sounds strange but I mca^^ 
tney re not recognized as 0 separate eni.iv- We holtl school systems 
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school systems get together and develop a collaborative, that's the way 
that they choose to do business. 

We don't want the col 1 aborat i ves becoming an additional layer in terms of 
state government around education. . .We see the col laboratives off on 
the side. Their primary mission is providing support to local education 
agencies. The LEAs come directly to us. . . We don't want them 
[col laboratives] reporting to us. We want them reporting to the local 
school districts'. 

However, this laissez-faire philosophy only partially captures the 
reality of the relationships among local districts, col laboratives, and the 
state. Although the SEA has taken the position that col laboratives are a 
strictly local option, state officials have also seen the benefits of 
collaboration and in various ways have tried to encourage it* At the same - 
time however, they have seen real dangers in the institutionalization of 
col laboratives and have taken other steps that have discouraged districts from 
participation rn collaboratives. On balance, the ambivalence in the state 
stance toward collaboratives has probably seriously restricted the 
contributions of collaboratives in the State. 

On the encouragement side, the SEA has taken some steps to make it easier 
for collaboratives to operate successfully. SEA officials and the State Board 
Policy en Collaboratives claim that the dominant state role has been 
encouragement and support. There are several pieces of evidence for this. 
First, the SEA supported some clarifying legislation proposed by collaborative 
directors to remove legal ambiguities about collaborative governance and 
operations. In particular the SEA supported passage of the 197^ amendments to 
Chapter 40,. Section 4E, which called for collaboratives to appoint a 
treasurer, and specified that collaboratives should be governed by a board 
comprised of school committee lyiembers from participating school districts. 
The amendments also provided for an incentive grant of up to $10,000 for each 
schdol district th« joins a collaborative; to cover the administrative 
expenses of starting a col laborative. Funds for this purpose were never 
appropriated* and so the incentive grants were never made. But the SEA 
supported the idea, and Commissioner Anrig testified in support of the 
incentives'. Later techni cal amendments supported by the SEA included 
authorizing school committees to prepay tuition to col laboratives to ease cash 
flow crunches early in the school year (passed by tne Legislature in 197?) • 
explicitly granting collaboratives the right to contract for sup|3lies and 
services (passed In 19/8), and granting certified teachers employed by. 
collaboratives the right to participate in ttyb Teachers Retirement System 
(never passed) . • 

•*<. 

Another avenge of SEA support has been financial. According to one state 
official : V* 
» 

One can talk about being very supportive of an idea or a concept or an 
agency, but the proof of the pudd'/>g is in terms of your behavior, 
whether the collaboratives are in fact receiving funds from this agency. 

Especially in-th<j collaboratives' early years (1974''78) the support was 
there. __Col labors t4 ves r^ctPtived many grants and contracts from the SEA. T^^is 
was particularly true in the area of special education. As Chapter 7^6 came 
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into force in 197^, the associate commissioner for special education saw the 
insuperable difficulties that most LEAs faced in meeting the new mandates. In 
the words of one of his colleagues: 

He was very very high on col 1 aborati ves and spent a good part of his time 
in that area. He nurtured that whole notion because if he didn't have 
that, there were no other alternatives [for serving handicapped children] 
except private schools. . .1 would say the development of col laborati ves 
in spec ia 1 education was a one-^man effort. If it hadn't been'for him., 
Mm not &MTe what would have happened* 

The support of the Oivi,sion of Special Education was important in many ways. 
The original idea for col laboratives had come from the Chapter 766 
regulations. The Division also had money from the state and later from the 
federal government to distribute to local districts for special education 
purposes. Some of this money went to col laborati ves to run programs for low- 
incidence handicaps where few communities would have enough children with 
particular needs to justify creating a program in each school district. Thus 
col laborati ves received state and federal funds to take over (from the 
Department of Mental Health) programs for developmental ly disabled or severely 
retarded children and to es^tablish public school programs to serve children 
with hearing or visual impairments, physical handicaps, emotional 
disturbances, learning di sabi 1 i t i es ,'and various combinations of special 
needs . ^ 

A good indicator of the Division's initial support for col laboratives was 
the way they spent thp discretionary funding they received under the federal 
special education law PL 9^"1^2, In this period twenty-five percent'^of the 
state's allocation of special education money was free for the SEA to spenfl as 
it saw fit. Instead of simply turning that money over the local districts, 
the Division set up a system of competitive grants which col laborati ves as 
well as local districts could compete for. In many cases, proposals from 
col laborati ves were looked on with particular favor because collaborative 
programs would serve more than one district. Also, col laborati ves often had 
the professional staff apd administrative flexibility to respond to the 
state's requests for proposals more readily than a school district could. 
Thus a sizable share of the discretionary grants went to col laboratives in the 
mid-seventies. ^ 

Another source of e>icouragement was the Division's assumption of the 
start-up costs for the Massachusetts Organization of Educational 
Col laboratives (MOEC) . MOEC was begun in 1975 as a self-help group of 
collaborative directors. As all of them were running at least one special 
education program, the Division of Special Education financed some of their 
early expenses, including the preparation of a Director*s Manual and a survey 
of administrative and program practices in col 1 aborati ves across the state. 

Both the Division's support for MOEC and the competitive grant system 
changed after a new associate commissioner of special education was appointed 
in 1977* Col laboratives got fewer opportunities to apply directly for 9^*1^2 
funds. In I98I 'almost all of those funds (90%) went directly to the local 
districts, and much of the rest Supported the Division's staff in the 
Department. But another avenue of Division support was still important to 
col laborati ves . The Bureau of Institutional Schools (BIS), w^ich serves the 
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state's most severely handicapped children in residential facilities, does 
much of its business through contracts with col laboratives. 

Before Chapter 766, children in institutions were the responsibility of 
the Department of Mental Health. But Chapter 766 required the public school 
system to educate all children of school age. The institutionalized children 
posed a special problem for the Division of Special Education. In the words 
of, one state official: 

The law gave the State Department of Education the mandate to provide 
them with education. . .It was decided early on, a practice consistent 
within, the state, to purchase the service. This agency doesn't want to 
be in the direct service business, because we can't do it well, • • The 
department actively cajoled and pursued col laboratives to develop and 
deliver the service, and they're damned good at it. The col laborati|Ve 
B.I.S. programs are among fhe best in the state--in fact many of them are 
the best in the state. 

The division contracted with col laboratives to provide teaqj^ers to wor^with 
childrea in institutions. Col laboratives also evaluated the needs of children 
from their member districts residing in institutions, did individual education 
plans for those children, and served as liaison between the Institutional 
Schools and the local districts. Col laboratives were unJ^Jely suited to fill 
the needs of both the Division and the local districts, neither of whom wanted 
to put scarce sl^ff resources into the institutional schools. The education 
of these children was an early priority for the cql labo -atives and still 
accounts for a sizable share of state funding for coHaboratives. 

Thei Division of Special Education is the part of the SEA most closely 
associated with col laboratives. Although collaborative directors are not on 
the regular mailing lists of other Divisions, Special -Education iends most 
routine communication to local sf^ecial education directors and, to 
collaborative directors. Collaborative directors are regularly invited to 
special education meetings, to sit on advisory councils,' and to comment on 
proposed policy changes. Although collaborative directors have tried to get 
on other Department mailing lists (e.g. to superintendents), they have not 
been successful in gaining recognition elsewhere in the Department. 

In only a few other cases has the SEA seen continued advantages to the 
use of col laboratives. Funds allocated by the SEA for staff development are 
now administered by six col laboratives, one in each region of the. state. But 
for the most part col laboratives are ignbred. A number of vocational 
education programs are run by col laboratives, but some of them are not 
officially approved and supported by the Division of Occupational Educattdn. 
The state law for vocational education (Chapter 7^) "^ade no explicit mention 
of coHaboratives until 1979. and then was amended to permit only communities 
that are not part of a vocational regional district to operate approved 
vocational programs through col laboratives. Official approval for 
collaborative programs has been slow in coming. One collaborative director 
told us about a meeting he attended at the SEA in which state officials and 
local superintendents discussed inter-district cooperation to .of fer advanced 
high school classes that do not attract many students, such as German, Latin, 
or advanced science courses. To his surprise. 
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Not once during the conversation with an audience of superintendents was . 
it mentioned that there already is an existent vehicle that you may want 
to talk about for this purpose — the educational collaborative. 

Other state activi ties'^iave limited the opportunities for col laborati ves 
to thrive, A mild tendency to use col laboratives as a flexible administrative 
vehicle for accompi i shing /state purposes was nipped in the bud by a fraud 
scandar within the SEA. It was discovered that a former associate 
commissioner of occupational education had used several collaboratives as 
unwitting conduits for fraudulent grants and contracts. The scandal (in which 
collaboratives played a small role) brought under scrutiny the whole 
Department's practices for^ awarding grants and contracts, including those with 
collaboratives. Several improper practices were discovered. First, 
collaboratives had been used inappropriately as fiscal agents. As one state 
of f ici al told us: 

Collaboratives should not be used to funnel money, funnel without haying 
any responsibility and control. . .Now I can say the collaborative had 
th; responstbi I i jty, but real responsibility should be with the cities and 
towns... This department did have a rejationship wi th col laboratives at 
one point when collaboratives were used as fiscal agents. That 
relatiof^ship no longer exists. 

A second source of concern was that, according to the same official. 

There was a point when col laboratiyes were used as a mechanism in part to 
avoid state procedures. . .1 remember stopping a contract here my first 
month where we were funding a certain collaborative to>provlde management 
training. . .and they were going to subcontract the work to someone 
else. . .A person was being paid at a rate higher than what the 
Department of Education would ordinarily pay or that the Legislature 
would allow the Department of Education to pay. There are state 
procedures for hiring consultants. . .You [tan*t] contract to a 
collaborative who then contracts out to someone else at a higher rate 
because the state has a limitation on consulting [fees]. That doesn't 

QO. . . 

The SEA had used collaboratives for administrative flexibility and to do the 
jobs that no one else wanted to do. As result, these fledgling 
organizations were getting large infusions of state money. As a state 
administrator recalled, that made some people uneasy. 

We found ourselves doing a lot of business wi th .col laborati ves, ^and what 
was evolving was a relationship which, in our judgment, was not 
particularly healthy. Col laboratives* because of the funding source, 
were becoming very dependent on this state agency. And in terms of our 
philosophy, that's not where the^action is. . . Clearly the 
collaboratives, in terms of this state agency, have delivered on a number 
of tough projects. They have, but we have to be careful. 

The SEA took steps to make it harder for collaboratives to get state 
money directly, and to reduce instances of direct competi ti on f or funds ^ 
between local districts and col laboratives. This financial withdrawal (from 
SIO million a year in grants and contracts to $5-7 million in I98I) has been 
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coupled with continued ambivalence about whether -collaborative^ are. a serious 
part of the public education system in Massachusetts. On one hand, state 
pol icy is to support the col laborat ives. On the other hiind, nobody wants to 
support them very much. We saw among Massachusetts bureaucrats a fear of 
col laboratives run amok, out of state control^ out of local control. The 
following quotations from SEA officials illustrate: 

We don't want the col laboratives becoming an additional layer in terms of 
state government* . .We don't want the col laboratives someplace getting 
in-between, so local school districts havp to deal with col laboratives 
and col laboratives deal with us. 

[Is] the iaformation you receive from i»5 col laborat ives . 
representative of the needs of a million and a half kids in this state 
over a number of varying program needs? Tv.^? answer is it obviously won't 
be. That isn't to say that col laborat ives can't do needs assessment 
better than local school districts. Generally they can. . .But there's 
always the danger that those kS will not be representative of what those 
needs really are at the local level. 

[Your] assumption is that col laboratives. . .might be in a 
position to help us meet some of our goals. Yes. They may be. But 
again, that may create a problem. If you start building that little 
layer, it doesn't seem to me that little layer will serve either the 
local agencies or your own. 

The Commissioner has always been supportive of col laborat ives. But for a 
number of reasons there is a sense of keeping them at arm's length. 

At least some state legislators share these fears. For example, one told us: 

The legislature has been ambivalent towards col laborat ives. . . a number 
of legislators are very concerned and sensitive to potentially creating 
large bureaucracies. There is an inbred legislative concern that a new 
idea that is designed to save money and provide better services, etc. 
often has the effect of creating jobs for people wfxo are proposing the 
idea and developing large bureaucracies, which cost money. 

The state's reluctance to institutionalize the col laboratives reveals 
itself in many ways. For example, the Massachusetts Department of Education 
collects no information about col laboratives. No one knows how many children 
in the state are served by col laborat ives, where col laborat ives get their 
money, how many teachers work in coll aborat ives, or even how many school 
districts are not served by col laborat ives. The only way anyone at the SEA 
knows anything about col laborat ives is by looking at data from individual 
townk, which report on some of their individual dealings with col laboratives. 
MOEC has urged the SEA to collect information about col laboratives. At one 
point a form to do so was prepared and distributed. But, according to one 
associate commissToner, "the form was not authorized for release," because of 
the Department's policy that coHaborativcs should report to local school 
committees, not to the state. 

Another^ example is the SEA's decision not to Intervene to help 
col laboratives in trouble. In 198O. the Berkihirift Cbunty Collaborative 
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dissolved after a short, troubled life. The director of the regional branch 
office of the Department of Education watched the lo^al districts struggle 
with the problems of collaboration, but regarded himself as a bystander. In 
his words: 

We were under a certain amount of^ pressure to make sure the collaborative 
corvtinued. You can imagine parents were very concerned. . . But I felt 
and ^he Commissioner agreed with me "that we ought to let it go. I think 
the* cbfi*[iissioner was kind of happy in that It was an example of the fact 
that col labor at ives were not forever bound to exist. They could die out. 

During the period in which we conducted interviews several other 
col laboratives experienced severe financial difficulties. No one in the SEA 
central or regional offices expressed a sense of responsibility for faltering 
collaborative^. One state official noted approvingly the Commissioner's view: 
"I don't think he!s either for or against cal laborat ives, any more than he's 
for or against green chalkboards." SEA staff want to be sure that the 
children who were served by failing col laboratives will receive an equally 
appropriate education elsewhere. But they have no apparent commitment to 
collaboratives as an especially appropriate or desirable vehicle for providing 
special services to school districts. 

The state has treated collaboratives in an inconsistent and confusing 
way. There has been genuine encouragement and support for collaboratives, 
particularly from the Division of Special Education. However the Department 
has declined many opportunities to support and/or use the collaboratives to 
achieve state goals. Although the Commissioner has received a number of 
recommendations to expand the use of collaboratives (for example, from the 
Governor's Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration and 
the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education), most of them have been / 
dismissed as low priority contenders for the Department's scarce resources. 
The Department has also resisted further clarification of the legal definition 
of a collaborative. One collaborative director gave us a list of some ' / 
unresolved questions about collaboratives: / 

May collaboratives borrow money? Who is liable for what happens in / 
collaborative classrooms? Why are col l3boratives LEAs sometimes but not 
others? Why should staff of a collaborative who teach next door to a 
first or second grade classroom not enj^y the same privileges and 
benefits [as that first grade teacher]?" 

The Department does not want to answer such questions, does not vant to 
feed into what one official called "the recognition factor," for fear of 
setting the collaboratives in concrete. 

Because these questions are left open, because the Department ' s suppbrt 
is equivocal, collaborative directors are on shaky ground in many of their 
operations. The law says that collaboratives are voluntary; no school 
committee has to belong. The Department says that col laboratives are not 
local educational aigencies. As a result the collaboratives must'be 
entrepreneurial, must sell themselves in order to generate participation and 
funds. But state policies deny them many of the tools necessary to 
entrepreneurs. They may not seek new markets beyond their merater school 
districts; they may hot borrow or own property because school/ commi ttees may 
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not borrow or own property; they .may not offer their staff many of the 
perquisites (notably tenure and, until I98I, a pension plan) that school 
committees offer their staff. These circumstances have not damped all 
collaborative initiative, but all the directory we spoke to felt frustrated 
and constrained by the mixed messages from the state. 

Col laboratives in Massachusetts may have potential to improve the state 
and^local capacity to deliver educational services. To date, they have 
contr ibuted l^irj^a small, low profile way, most importantly to the delivery of 
services to children with low-incidence special needs. For the most part they 
operate outside the mainstream of educational policy' and practice in the 
state. ^ 



B. URBAN EDUCATIONAL COLLABORATIVE 



1 . Chronology of Events 



1967 

A group of Briggs University School of Education deans and seven local 
superintendents agree to form an urban-suburban coalition to promote voluntary 
desegregation. They submit a proposal for ESEA Title III support, fwb 
districts are urban; five are suburban. The largest suburban district, Auber. 
serves as fiscal agent for the group. The larger urban district, Lynwood, ii 
the group's center of gravity. 



1968 

The Urban Educational Collaborative (UEC) i s- funded, and George Moriarty 
becomes the first director. A local urhiversity provides rent-free facilities. 
UEC begins programs to mix urban and suburban students and teachers. 

1262 < • 

UEC incorporates as a private, non-profit corporation. The Board of 
Directors is made up of superintendents of^the member districts. 

^ UEC begins to diversify' prpgrammat i cal ly through the establishment of 
reading centers and staff development workshops. The voluntary desegregation 
programs are brought together under one director and titled tKe^JJrban 
Programs. 



1970 

Mori arty tries to broaden the membership base by invi ting four of the 
working class suburbs. of Lynwood to join UEC. The four decline to pay the 
$10,000 per school district membership fee; 
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^The Lynwood Archdiocese Schools agree to participate. 



mi 

More programs are started. The UrbarTl^rograms continue to expand. A 
federally-funded work-study program offers academic credit and job training on 
industrial job sites. ,The reading centers now employ substantial staff, and 
they offer teacher and curriculum development in general education. Special 
education programs are estabi i shed to advise parents, train special education 
teachers, and provide a forum for the seven districts to share ixleas, problems 
and resources. 



1972 

Two original member LEAs drop out of DEC. There is speculation that the 
reason is UEC*s desegregation programs; the two communities may no longer be 
willing to participate in voluntary integration. 

UEC's bid fails to win a $1 million contract to develop a 10 year 
desegregation plan for the Greater Lynwood area. 

A federal team makes a sit*: visit to review UEC's application for renewed 
Title III funding. It finds Ina/iequate record-keeping and a failure, to dcffine 
behavioral objectives. Further Title III funding is withheld pending 
revisions in UEC's bookkeeping system. UEC must borrow over $70,000 to meet 
its p^yrol 1 obi i gat ions for the rest of 1972. 

George Moriarty resigns in July ta take a local super intendency, 
disappointed at. the loss of the desegregation planning contract. He is 
replaced by Bucky Harris, who commits himself to say for a maximum of three 
years. Harris, an LEA super iYitendent from a neighboring state, takes over in 
November. He immediately attempts to bring UEC's. accounting system into 
compliance with federal requirements. 

1973 / 

By March, UEC is able to repay its loans. 

Harris rapidly increases UEC's budget, capturing $480,000 in grant monies 
in the first six months of his tenure. 

New programs are begun and old ones are expanded in the special and 
vocational education areas. 

1974 • ^ 

UEC's annual budget now exceeds $1 million. ^ , 

^ Free office space at Briggs University is no longer available^ and UEC 
moves into its own office. 
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Harris solicits a $75tOOO grant from a local foundation t6 subsidize 
membership fees for new LEA members. As a result, four new districts — all 
poorer than the suburban members of UEC — agree to join. 



1321 

UEC grows. It takes over fiscal management of several small mental 
health programs and a program for hearing-impaired students. It begins doing 
evaluations of its members' students that reside in state institutions. It 
launches its first environmental education program. I t^ plans an alternative 
hi ch school • 

After three years at the helm, Harris resigns. He is replaced by Michael 
Cochrane, who has experience with urban and regional planning. 

1976 

Cochrane reorganizes UEC programs (which now number more than kO) into . 
four ''centers'*: Reading and Learning, Special Education, Urban Programs and^ 
Career and Continuing Education. For the first time a central UEC budget and 
individual project budgets are established. Cochrane encourages the Board of 
Directors to become more involved i n^'jludgetary matters. 

UEC increases its' role in state i nsti fut ion5» now sending faculty into 
the institutions to of fer instruction. These programs are funded by the State 
Bureau of Institutional Schools. 

UEC's budget is $k million, of which state funds make up 59^« federal 
funds 2S%p and local funds (membership and tuition fees from member LEAs) 12*. 
Staff totals 200. 



I2Z2 

UEC moves out of downtown Lynwbod. The autonomy experienced by some 
projects under. 'Cochrane'.s reorganization results in some directors never 
learning the route to the new central office. 

The tol laborative continues to grow, though more in programs than staff. 
The distinct projects now total 50. while staff growth has begun to level off. 
Member LEAs account for a declining share of the total budget, causing 
Coc'/irane some concern. Some member districts use UEC resources to start up 
their own versions of UEC programs (e.g. , in the special education area), 
further limiting UEC's potential market. 

UEC severs its legal ties to its original fiscal agent <Auker, one of the 
member LEAs) which had been the employer of record for some UEC staff to 
enable them to participate in the state teachers' retirement system. 

UEC hires its first comptroller. 
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Cochrane's early reorganization efforts prove too inflexible and 
divisive, without resolving his concerns about excessive autonomy in some 
projects. In response to complaints from staff memberi, he rfeorganlzes again. 
He promotes one of the four center directors to associate diifector, implicitly 
demoting the other three, all of whom leave UEC in the next jlB months. He 
starts to promote a more collegial decision-making style among his top 
management team, which excludes the center directors, . / 

A suburban school district^ that had left UEC in 1972 now rejoins; two new 
school districts join for the first time. / 

TIj/e seven Urban Center programs are together funded at $1 million. UEC 
assumes responsibility for the remains of the faltering Desegregation Project 
— the one it had unsuccessfully competed for in 1972. 

\ 

1979 - 

Although the Urban Center programs continue to be sucfceisful, the rest of 
UEC has grown so rapidly that urban-suburban col laborationj arid voluntary 
desegregation are no longer central to UEC's purpose or impgeL Some of the 
superintendents on the governing board view this shif\ u\l\\jgr^at regret. A 
task force of the board is set up to explore new avenues for urban-suburban 
collaborative programming. - \^ ^ 

Environmental education and career education continue to grow, wi\h 
additional state and federal funding. ^ 

Cochrane attempts to fund more programs by tuition payments from local 
districts, rather than from grants. He is concerned about both cash-flow and 
program continuity. At the end of the year, UEC eases its cash-f low'problems 
by obtaining a loan guarantee from the Ford Foundation. 

UEC*s articles of incorporation are amended to allow the agency to accept 
contracts from the Massachusetts Department of Mental Health and the 
Department of Education to serve institutional iated adul ts, as well as - 
children. At -the request of mental health officials, UEC takes over the 
administration of a community residence project. Adult services provide a 
potentially new market for UEC programming. 

The passage of Proposition 2 1/2 prompts UEC's member LEAs to reexamine 
their involvement with UEC. Cochrane urges the Board to consider 
collaboration as a creative solution to their fiscal constraints. 

UEC*s budget now totals almost S6 million. 
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UEC searches for new collaborative arrangements with other 
col laborati ves, local uni^ersitt es« cultural organizations, and other itate 
and local agencies, as it attempts to cope with impending reductions in 
federal, state and local funding. >lass!ve teacher layoffs are announced in 
most of the member school districts. 

An advisory committee of LEA representatives proposes that UEC facilitate 
cooperation on curriculum materials and development. Other plans call for a 
principals' center ,^ cooperative purchasing, staff development and shared 
managements services, if accepted, these changes would represent a move for 
UEC away from serving. special ized populations and toward more involvement in 
regular education practices . 



2. History 

The Urban Educational Collaborative had its roots in earlier programs 
involving cooperation among several of the member districts, in the 
fflid*l960's« three of the LEAs that later helped start UEC were part of a 
Voluntary desegregation program in which bjack students from Lynwood attended 
mostly-white, suburban schools. The three districts also jointly operated a 
summer school, in I967f the school superintendents of these LEAs, along with 
the superintendents of four other LEAs in the Lynwood area, and a group of 
local university administrators submitted a proposal for an ESEA Title 111 
grant to support urban-suburban collaboration and voluntary desegregation^ 
Accord^! ng to one of these superintendents, their goal was to: 

try to put together a collaborative that would have Lynwood, the 
archdiocese of Lynwood, and Thomas as in a sense the three urban 
partners, and then add to that some suburban districts who had concerns, 
social conscience, and also were interested in doing some educational 
things' together . 

The proposal was funded and UEC began operation in September of ?968 as a 
Title III project in offices provided rent-f^ee by the Briggs University 
School of Education. The Lynwood, Rowe* Crowder* Thomas, Bridges, \\^on and 
Auker school districts were the original members. Auker served as fiscal 
agent and employer of record for the Title III grant. George- Hor i arty, 
formerly the director of specTal projects and assistant to the superintendent 
of a large urban district in another state, was hired as UEC's first executive 
director r * 

UEC's educational mandate was to develop programs to link the urban ^ 
districts, Lynwood and Thomas, with the suburban cotwrnunities. The Crowder . 
superintendent suggested that, 

The basic thrust was to come up with some model programs on a voluntary 

basis that would relieve racial isolation in Lynwood. 

, / 
UEC's first major project was a voluntary school desegregation effort. 
Mori arty worked hard to gain the support of the black comjftunity. He 
established contacts with other community programs. Thit resulted in programs 
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for suburbain middle-school students to spend one to two weeks in racially 
mixed schools in Lynwood. A racial ly integrated summer camp led to school 
year programs in which students studied the impact of neighborhoods and 
schools on their fellow students. UEC also organized workshops, that brought 
city and suburban teachers together to. share ideas about teachYng, curriculum 
and students. I t Awarded $1000 grants to teachers to develop innovative 
educational projedtXdesigned to improve interracial and urban-suburban 
understanding. \ 1 

The people who were part of UEC in its early days had strong feelings 
about the social injustices of the times. Their interest in education went 
beyond the' realm of reading, writing 'and arithmetic. Many staff members saw 
themselves involved in a model of constructive social change that might 
benefit the rest of the country. According to one: 

conservative-minded people viewed UEC with some alarm as a potential 
force that would break down barriers between the city and the suburbs, 
and they were right. 

UEC's organizational atmosphere was one of. freedom and chaos. One 
staffer recalled the situation in the first few years in vivid terms: 

No one knew what to do. People would just take off. go on vac&tion, do 
whatever* 

This was consistent with the laissez-faire leadership style of George 
rtoriarty. One UEC staffer of that time said that Moriarty, ''didn't believe in 
time-clock people.** He was ant i -bureaucratic, spontaneous, charismatic and 
dedicated. He was fairly successful in eliciting similar dedication in his 
subordinates, who were strongly committed to UEC's programs^ Since the number 
and range of programs was small, the commitment produced a sense df 
organizational mission among the staff. The level of informality meant that 
staff members often worked outside 'thei r areas of expertise and experience. 
One staff member described an inrJdent in UEC's early days when she was given 
responsibi 3 i ty for a grant application when shr did not know how to type and 
had no exoeriencc in the grantsmansh i p area* She says: 

we were very informal in our structure at the tin^e-r- And everything that 
we did was by' the seat of our pant^. We knew nothing. 

The members of the staff were excited fay their projects and were willing to 
risk the alienation of potential cl ients through their aggressive approach to 
integration, rtoriarty was high on innovation and his **soamwhat lax'* 
administrative style was supportive of new ideas for policy directions. One 
long-time staffer said of Moriarty. "He was the only director who was excited 
by innovative ideas rhemselves," ^ 

This level of commitment made it possible for UEC to become a going 
concern in the face of considerable legal and political ambiguity about the 
desirability of interdistrict collaboration. When UEC incorporated in 19^9 as 
a private, nonprofit corporation with a board of directors composed of local 
school officials, it had only one other clear-cut legal alternative to 
consider. It* could have remained as a federally-funded project of the Auker 
school district, subject to all legal constraints on the Auker school 
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cpfnmictcc. Because UEC*s founders sought an identity that recognized i>ie 
collaborative nature of the enterprise, they wanted an organization 
independent of any single member district. But, Massachusetts law of that time 
made no provision for mu I t i -di str i ct agencies. According to the education 
code, local school coovnittees and the state department of education were the 
only legal public education agencie^ in the state. (Indeed to this day. 
education col laborat i ves are not legally permitted to conduct some activities 
reserved tc local school committees.) To clarify its legal statu* and to free 
itself of certain restrictions on staffing (requiring tenure for teachers, for 
example) and finance, DEC became a private nonprofit corporation^ surrendering 
its legal status as a public education agency. 

'Between 1969 and the collaborative ^egan to transcend 5 ts original 

programmatic thrust. In I969 it established reading centers ih Lynwood and 
some suburbs. This was only the first step. By 1971, UEC was running a 
variety of programs in thrc^ different policy areas. The largest group was 
still the desegregation projects for teache^ services, annex schools, and 
special edub^ation. Teacher services consisted of small grants and teacher 
workshop programs, a black teacher recruitment program* and an. urban*suburban 
teacher exchange program. The Annex Schools program grow out of the early 
summer camp project. Urban and burban children and staff met together at d 
non-school s:te the Annex School — that was used as a base for the 
exploration of urban issues and problems in the Lynwood community. The 
special education program focused on integrating mildly retarded children into 
the regular program of instruction and improving programs for the mildly 
retarded. 

UEC's second major area w^s occupational education. Project SPACE, which 
began in- 1971 1 was the agency- s initial foray into vocational trairting* 
Funded by the federal Depa«*tment of Commerce and the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, It was an alternative form of high scriroo) educat ^on which placed 
students in part time jobs in local companies. They received academic 
instruction in the mornings and were paid to acquire work exper : ehce ^nd 
training in the afternoons. 

The third area was the reading and learning center (and its suburban , 
branches) supported by ESEA Title Ml funds. The center provided specialised 
in-service training and technics^ advice to teachers, with a focus on the 
diagnosis and treatment of read! tig problems. 

Between 1969 and I97lt Moriarty attempted — largely' unsuccessful ly to 
broaden UEC's membership base by recruiting additional members, ^n 1970/ the 
Lynwood archdiocese became a formal member of the collaborative. &ut four 
working-class suburbs declined to join because of UEC*s high riembership fee of 
$10,000 per LEA. While this flat rate was attractive to lynwood because it 
had the largest student population and budget. It w^ decidedly less popular 
with smaller districts. 



Neither incorporation nor the (unsuccessful) membership drive was able to 
help UEC create a secure role for itself^ As the agency expanded, both in 
size and program diversity, its original mandate became more diffuse. One 
highly-placed staff member . recal I ed^ the origin: 




«c wce^ 5::'ugc; .t^c^r. at t^c i^^^e, so-: o? not knov^-ng where we 
w9' \tc rr. ii'^d w.v.te:: !c do and just a smaM group of projects. 

UtC ♦*cet3 <J ^.limbe- ''J^*^:Cc;'i p^otj'ems in -Srr! Two or^^ina. » mefpoers 
0' !^t»o^«^- .e* Powc B^^dges, dropped oyi . ^oriarty bc^eved that 

Tftey \e^i U- ecau^e '.^e> were fcluciant ic contm.^g - ah the volyntary 

ftowe tchoo: co<w.::ee becar^e very conservative, and they didn't want to 
^ets a'-ounc w.'s^ lyn^oorj. They we^c worried about black kids ccnt^ng out 

Th,% was f>t>: the worst of U[C s problems. S.nce its inception, UEC i^unds 
rad largely fro^ TiHe I M grants. in June of 1972, the federal Office 

o' £d^jcat»on rev.ew ttam cane tc lyrrwooti. to make an on-site visit, it was 
h,gh^y ^r^'.ca?, and judged UEC's r ecord-keepi ng inadequate. UEC's staff was 
shocked Of the review A staff member sa>d: 

t^ey brought .r ar on-s-te evaluation ream that absolutely crushed us 
— \ meaf^, we were crying m the mert^ngs. 

fwr^^er T lU f-rd.r « withheld unt rl UEC could bring its bookkeeping 

system up to fede^a> ^u • utC had to borrow over $75,000 to meet its 

payrolls for thf/ resi . ycar . Compounding these problems was the 

O^sappo'otinert that another agcr^cy was awarded the Si mHlion doUar planning 

g-ani That U£C had noped to rece.ve to develop a ten yi^ar desegregation plan 
^or the lynwocd area. 

for Ms ''^st ' \t years. U£C was directed by ^^oriarty and, to some 
CMteni. by .1% m^^s^on. But th^s m.ss.on had already begun to blur by the 
early i970's i add » t ^ on to facng the dMetnmas of growth, dramatic 
fiuctuaito^; rn funa ng and cash flow, the politically controversial nature of 
desegregation, the ftnt.v^-ence of >t^e state toward coMaborat ives (and v^n 
concom.tant Jegai a^b^gu^^.y of UK's position ,n ..e state educational 
^v-.terr^, and Ho-^a-^iy's 5acw of interest »n administration, UEC did not put a 
h,gh p-ior iv on .nternai coherencn^ Mor.arty and the Staff devoted the.r 
resou^cv^s uo^ard tf^e externa), poi'i^cal »mage and capacity of the agency, and 
neg^ec^ed fas^^on^ng a cl/ar d.rcct.on for the Staff to pbrsue. Moriarty 
tpent a of t .me lobbying the legislature on behalf of policy favorable to 
cor afcorat .ves. He attempted to bu:id -rass-roots support through the mass 
media. «c sa^d. "we alwavs ^ade ^-ure we had newspaper support," The loca^ 
districts a^so receive'} ^> g-eat deal of rtor*arty's attention. He 5na«<e 
e**ens've. 'f fut-le. atte^.p^s to build and broaden the membership amor. i£A$. 
Mc -iiso worked to rt'aM'ta.n good relations with the members. Talking abut h.s 
rforma! ''esattO'^i ^ i^r lynwood superintendent, he safd: 

^ botweer [ir>t rrtqu^s" JfC Board meetings] l^me. i made certain I 
probab^^ saw Ch^^i^i wor.- [r^e Lynwood supc- ' ntendcnt] about or>ce a week • 
*'.way*. ga.e f^t (j.-.t^^-^ ^^^a'. was key tc- the success of many thiT\>s that 
wf d' d - 



'crc:'. % i?r ' -ept ' o^^ !hf r.portance o< P,r>e cirternjl. 



e-v '''onfrrn' . * or v a t C . tn r pttr cept • on was overly d0>'n.nani 

-1 :1 ' r a t <1 V ''^ ' 



^ " ^ ' icarJr-^n f ■^r^.^'ccd c g.. i^c :^ter^al management and the 
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further development of the agency's role). Moriarty's style was appropriate 
to the period surrounding the birth of an organization like the UEC, but its 
further development required skills beyond the capac i ty of the first director. 

As one observer said, 

* ■ • • • 

George was a dreamer, idealist. Haybe that was needed to create the kind 
of organization, under very ambiguous circumstances. He wasn't the best 
manager In the world. 

George Hcriarty resigned in. 1972. He was disappointed at the toss of the 
large desegregation grant, and dismayed at the degree to which the agency had 
drifted from its origiTial raison d'etre. The board replaced Moriarty with 
Bucky Harris, a superintendent from a bordering state. Harris was nearing 
retirement age and agreed to take the job for a maximum of three years. One 
long-time staff member suggested that he took the Job to fulfill the 
recj^^ements for a Massachusetts pension. Harris sptnt most of his time as 
director in pursuit of grants at the state and national level. After 
Moriarty*s inattention to administration, th^ board wanted a director who 
would get UEC back on track while soWing its fiscal problems (primarily the 
loss of the Title 111 funding). Harris* expertise in grantsmanship seemed to 
mean ^ood things for the agency. The board was reacting to the legacy of 
Hdriarr.y, but its solution did not prove to be stable* Over the next three 
years, UEC would swing from one extreme to another, this time of untrammeled 
-expansion. Given the realities it faces, UEC is not an organization that can 
blossom under one dimensional leadership, as powerful as that may be, to the 
neglect of other critical aspects of leadership. By the end of Harris' 
tenure, UEC would have moved even further from the delineation of a coherent 
role. 

Harris tock immediate action to bring UEC's accounting system into 
compliance with federal requirements. AlthoJ^ UEC's programs were still 
running in the red, the $70,000 debt Vas repaid in March of 1973* Between 
January and Hay, he reported, to the board, UEC had submitted half a million 
dollars in grant applications. 

His great success in winning grants and contracts allowed existing 
programs to expand and new programs to be initiated. The Reading and Learning 
Center expanded from 5 schools to 30, and the occupational training program 
doubled its enrollment (to 100) for the 197^^.7^r-ychoo1 year. At about this 
time, the state changed its policy from making payment before services were 
rendered to payment six weeks after the presentation of billing* This created 
major cash flow problems for UEC and other state grantees. UEC became the 
fiscal agent for several other private programs (e.g., a program for hearing^^ 
impaired children), and offered management and administrative services to its 
members (and eventually non-members) in order to balance its cash flow and 
supplement its income with overhead fees. 

During its first five years, the collaborative sustained a net loss of 
one member. The diffrcuity in expanding its membership troubled UEC*s 
leadership for a Variety of reasons. Host obviously^ they desired a greater 
^domain in which to foster educational collaboration a. .J a larger student 
population to wor-k with. But they also believed that the collaborative would 
have to include some of the poorer suburban communities in the area In or^er 
to acquire continued funding through state and federal grants. C"1y the 
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wealthier Lynwood suburbs were members and many local people believed that UEC 
was not sufficiently representative of the area, Increased membership was a 
small, useful source of new funds from fees and tuition, but was more 
significant in its implications for f*jndraising from state and federal 
sources. 

In 1973, UEC decided to redesign'its fee schedule to make membership more 
desirable. The flat fee was changed to a sliding scale with a minimum of 
$5000 and a- maximum of $10,000, eepending on the size of the. d i str i ct^ Small 
districts could join for half of last year's fee. in addition, fees«/or new 
members were reduced for the first two y«ars. Harris contac.teo ten potential 
members, but the new rate structure persuaded no one to join, in March of^ 
1971*, Harris ^jersuaded a local foundation to provide $75,000 in grants to 
subsidize membership fees for new members. As a result, four new districts 
signed on, all of them poorer than the original suburban members. 

Chapter 766. which was to be fully implemented in the l97'»-75 school 
y^ar, had a large impact on UEC. Chapter 766 created'a maricet for special 
Education programs that UEC moved quickly to serve. Here agaiti the original 
mission of the agency was dominated'by the pursuit of a new and lucrative 
source of funding. UEC contracted with its school districts to provide the 
newly required evaluations of educational needs of the handicapped children 
from member districts who were in state institutions. The education of those 
who could not be returned to the local districts posed a sizable difficulty 
for the districts, for the students from "any given district might be located 
in institutions scattered throughout the state. The director of UEC s program 
for hospitalized adolescents said that 

The state realized the logistical problem, hell of a problem, trying to 
get 350 towns to really respond to their students who were- in these types 
of faci 1 1 ties. 

As part of the SEA's attempt to deal with this situation, it contracted wi th 
UEC to serve institutionalized children in two regions of the state. 

The population of children who required UEC's brand of special education , 
eventually decreased as many children were taken back into local school 
systems. UEC's response was to increase efforts to serve children wKh 
special needs in local districts. UEC set up a committee of local special 
educatton directors who id^intified areas suitable for collaborative efforts. 
UEC then developed strategies for providing service in these areas, to be 
implemented by the districts or by UEC. One local special education director 
recalled an example of a UEC program: 

Four years ago we said we needed a pre-vocCational] work behavior 
training program for mild to moderately retarded children of high school 
age. UEC through^ the use of the school systems' federal funds developed 
what is called Project Satellite. It's an after schodl program. It 
deals with training work behavior, skill development in food service, 
agricultural landscaping and woodworking. 

The UEC programs started with government funds were offered to member 
districts for little or no charge for the life of the grant. After the grants 
•ran put UEC charged tuition for the services. Even the special education 
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programs run on a tuition basis have been well-enrolled. UEC*s involvement in 
special education increased to the point where these programs accounted for 

15A *?^i^*^^- J 9fl^^b^^^^^ 

In the midst of rapid expansion. UEC became involved in a scandal 
centered in the SEA. The associate commissioner of vocational education was 
convicted of defrauding the state by creating dummy contracts and grants. 
Because of Harris' eager fund raising, UEC had administered two of the 
projects implicated in the fraud. While UEC was never accused of any 
involvement in any wrongdoing, local and collaborative staff members feared 
their reputation would be marred because of their connection with the 
projects. In fact, there is no indication that UEC's image suffered lasting ^ 
dan«age. but one staff member stated "we still are being questioned to this day 
on thit project." The more tangible result of thi s episode was that the state 
tightened up its funding procedures and fiscal controls significantly . These 
have caused much annoyance for UEC staff who work with state^ money. UEC 
central staff called the new procedures "ridiculously tight" and '^absurd." 

There is no doubt about the entrepreneurial talents of^ Bucky Harris. One 
staffer who is still at UEC described Harris as "kind of like a laissez-faire 
hustler" in comparison to the present director. Cochrane. Cochrane himself 
stressed the context of Harris' leadership and his emphasis: 

I think hi3 [emphasis] was pretty much appropriate to the time. He was 
very entrepreneur ial . and at that point I think that's what was needed 
here. I don't think the agency would have survived without his 
[leadership]. 

Another senior administrator echoed these sentiments: 

I think at that time it was the right — ^ it was the right kind of 
directorship, with a few qualifications. There should have been some 
people internally who did have responsibility for paying attention to the 
\ paperwork, to t^e trails, to the integrity of what was being Offered 
\ through these programs. But at the time, he was probably the best 
director that the agency could have had because he was a little fat 
man with a cigart he used to go out and hustle bucks. And I believe when 
he took over the agency they were operating at a five or six hundred 
thousanrt dollar deficit, and they were in real trouble.^. And when he 
left here we had about three million dollars worth of grants, so j think 
he was probably the right person to be doing the political work at tl)e 
• t|me. Unfortunately there was no structure. ^ / 

She went on to describe what it was like to work under Harris at UEC: 

It was a. different agency, it truly was. It was not business like. «y 
sense was that the-agency was operating off of the seat of somebody's 
pants. [Harris] was never concerned about detail; never concerned about 
'process, never concerned about equity. 7>ever concerned about 
anything... He was out hustling grants all the time.. .he wasn*t concerned 
about what was happening within the agency. 

Another staff member, also highly-placed, focused on staff reaction to 
Harris' style: 
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Very interested in getting dollars into this agency, however you got 
those dollars. }<is scruples were not the same as mine. And as a staff 
member, I felt very uncomfortable about him — working with him. I / 
didn't feel that he valued staff very much... Bucky had taken u$ to tMs 
meeting, and they told us that tKis "Project Vote*' had been funded. Biit 
It wasn't the project that we had written, he [HarrlsJ had somehow used 
the name of it for something else, worked out some kind of a deal. 
weri flabbergasted, we didn't know how tc respond. We hadn't been 
informed of it and I was sure that we were going to say some tbing that 
was going to get us in trouble. But it was that kind of thing; he was a 
wheeler-dealer. And you never knew how he had wheeled or dealed. 

During these years of grantsmanship, UEC found itself runnihg large 
nvMibers of unconnected projects; the only common element was their financial 
contribution to UEC* s survival in an environment fraught with uncertainty 
about funding, political support, legal status, and other resources necessary 
for surv^al. The lack of coherence had its side-effects: 

What happened is that i believe he caused our audiences to question us a 
little. And to question what our motives were, and some of that still 
stays. 

Other staff, member recalled that Harris' interaction with the UEC Board 
accounted for some lack of vrust. Harris' prior it ies were kept from the 
Board. They had little information, and took a position of uncritical 
acquiescence to the consistent flow of funds. 

UEC*s loo^e organizational structure was consistent with Harris' first 
priority: increasing the agency's budget. The flexible environment made it 
easy to start new and perhaps unrelated programs and attracted professional 
staff who were committed to particular programs, as orte staff member pointed 
out. The informal organizational climate created by Moriarty was perpetuated 
in many respects under Harris. Extensive decentralization followed from both 
directors' focus on externa? matters. Harris' orientation to funding differed 
from Moriarty's c#nstituency-bui Iding. but the lack of attention to internal 
management was t1^^ same. 

Having completed the agreed-upon three year term, Bucky Harris resigned 
from his position at the end of 1375. The board of directors selected Michael 
Cochrane as the new director of UEC, looking once again for new directions. 
It is no surprise, then, that Cochrane came in with the following perception 
of his leadership mandates: 

Management had to -be rationalized. That its image had to be changed.. It 
had a mixed image it had the image of getting ^hings done. Which was 
good. So we wanted to maintain that ^tde of it. i wanted to change the 
process by whvch some of them were done. I think another [mandatei] was 
to try to establish a much better relationship with the member districts. 
To get that Board functioning properly, as a board. We provide much 
more information to the Board now on projects and budgets. When I came 
here, there was a one-page budget. Very, very loose. 

The UEC that Cochrane inherited from HarrTv^was quite different from the 
organization that Harris had taken over three years previously. UEC had^ 
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experienced massive growth in Its budget (from less than $1 million to $3*7 
mi I Hon), portfolio of programs, and st^ff slase during Harris* tenure. DEC 
also possessed a decidedly different approach to its mission than it had at 
the outset. While many of the staff were still interested in improving social 
conditions, the dominant or ientat ion was toward services to individual 
students and maintaining the large flow of funds that woui^i keep the agency 
alive and growing. The programs designed to further school desegregation were 
now considered by some anTtlEC (and among its clientele) to be tod 
controversial for the collaborative to expand further » UEC^s new approach (it 
continued to develop during Cochrane^s tenure) was to monitor the interests of 
state and federal (and to some extent* private) funding agencies' so ithat UEC 
could move quickly Into aceas that promised substantial funding. While the 
services that they might provide using external grants or contracts would have 
to be desired by member LEAs, the focus was less on assessing the needs of 
member districts than on responding to opportunities presented by various 
funding sources, mostly at higher. levels pf government. While this 
orientation had been incipient in UEC's early days (e.g., the career education 
programs begun in 1971), it blossomed in the m;d-*l970's, especially with the 
expansion of funding for special and vocational education. 

While UEC had grown in many ways its a|Clm(n! strat i ve structure and 
processes had not kept pace with the rapid expansion, in his first major 
attempt to fulfill his perceived mandates, the new director attempted to 
restructure the agency into a more central ized* and thus potentially: more 
coherent, organization; Cochran^" consoridat.ed the UO or so programs into four 
administrative and programmatic centers: reading and learning, special 
education, urban programs, and career education, each with its own director. 
In addition, Cochrane put together the first agency-*wide budget to coordir.ate 
the individual pr^ogram budgets. To deal with the lingerii association of UEC 
with the state fraud uncovered the year before, the direcv-; tightened up UEC 
Naccounting practices and cooperated fully wi^ state program audits, which had 
become more frequent after the scandal.' Also, Cochrane began to advertise "he 
availability of major contracts nationally^ rather than Just locally, in an 
attempt to remove any doubts about the seriousness of the open-bidding 
process. In a further move designed to make UEC management more business* 
like, a comptroller with extensive business experience was hired in 1977- On 
the initiative of this new employee, a computer-based financial reporting 
system wasMnsta)led to replace the inefficient' manual accounting system that 
had helped to turn the agency's internal affairs into an "administrative 
nightmare.*' At the same time, Cochrane be^ian to encourage th^ Board's 
interest in budgetary matters. 

As UEC undertook this initial reorganization ^f its management practices, 
it continued to grow. Building on its contracts to evaluate the educational 
needs of institutionalized children who were residents of member districts, 
the collaborative began to offer instruction in state institutions through 
programs funded by the Bureau of Institutional Schodls. 

This, and similar programs in the special education center, accounted for 
an increasingly large share of UEC's total revenue. At. the end of Cochrane's 
first year at UEC, the col laborative was involved in the administration of 
over 50 separate projects, and the personnel force totaled more than 200. The 
1976 UEC budget was Just under four million dollars. Within this total, 59^ 
of total revenue was derived from state funds, 29* from federal funds, and the 
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remaining 12t*^camc frcwi collaborative member* in the form of membership fee$ 
and tuition from various programs. The declining share of revenue deriving ^ 
from members was a matter of concern both outsride^ttnd within the agency. 
At though ,UEC was formally governed by its member ship, 'it had become largely 
independent of local financial support. Many observers felt that UEC was 
responding more to its funding sources than to t/ie needs of its local 
districts. Cochranie acknowledged this: •*! think the nature of the funding 
situation is you do respond to external funding.'^ Combined with the legal 
ambiguity of UEC's status* the funding patterns raised some doubts concerning 
UEC's legitimacy as a membei^^iented educational col laborative. 

The UEC board has functioned since the col laMrati ve^s formal 
incorporation In 1969, but it never developed thej potential for influence that 
lay within its grasp. Formal ly i t has Subttantitfl powers, including setting 
the policy directions that l|EC pursues, approval \f all new projects and 
budgets, control over personnel and sallies, etc. In reality, the first two 
directors functioned as gatekeepers and^kept ythe board relatively distant from 
UEC's da4 1y operations. The board. con^K^sea of busy super Intendep^ and 
school committee members from the local districts, was too large/and unwieldy 
to operate as a collective, and suffered yearly turnover in mamership, making 
It s^till more difficult to act as a policy-making board. Co«irane involved 
the board as much as possible, but its value as a formal channel of 
conmunication remained negligible. The only significant area of involvement 
has been setting management salaries/ where the board members feel confident 
enough of their expertise to exercise significant influence. Aside from their 
form<|l dec is ton*making power, the board serves as an informal input mechanism 
— this will be discussed below. 

Cochrane's first reorganization left many problems unsolved, involving 
both intra- and inter-center coordination. The centers were often in 
competition with each other for grants or contracts. The staff's primary 
loyalty was still to each of their distinct programs and clients, not to the 
center or the agency. Budgeting took place at frequent "management team" 
meetings. The center directors and the accounting'staff get. together almost 
weekly. These meetings were the sole integrative mechanism across the four 
^ centers, but they were not effective because the accounting staff could not 
provide the necessary information. The two*^pers6n accounting staff was Judged 
incompetent by Bucky Harris, who had informed Cochrane that these two people 
would have to go. Cochrane failed to implement this advice in his first 
reorganization, in any case, the 1978 implementation of a computer-based 
accounting system by the new controller eventually provided the impetus for 
the accounting staff's departure. 

After complaints by staff. Cochrane instituted another major 
administrative shake-up, in hopes of solving the problems that the partial 
nature of his previous solution had allowed to remain. In addition to the new 
accounting system and a feasible bud^yeting process; the reorganization 
abolished the four centers. The special education center director was 
promoted to the positioh of associate director of UEC. Cochrane wanted to 
increase the agency's flexibility by freeing "himsel f from some of the day-to- 
day management tasks, and he wanted to promote inter-center coordination. In 
her new position, the associate director assumed part of the power that had 
previously been wielded by the largely autonomous center directors, and thus 
could potential I Y el iminate some of the r ivalry among the programs. 
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UEC's budget increased to $5*3 million in 1978, and three new districts 
became members of the collaborative. Coupled with these positive signs, 
however* was the fact that most of UEC*s accounts receivable were more than 30 
days overdue. Cash flow problems had always plagued the agency* and the risk 
of insolvency was exacerbated as the budget increased. Cochrane sought bank 
financing in order to protect UEC against temporary cash shortfalls* but 
without success. UEC was not a very attractive credit applicant, for its 
fmancial history was checkered and its funding was unstable. Finally in 
1979f the Ford Foundation agreed to offer UEC a $100,000^ loan guarantee, which 
made i t ppssJble for UEC to receive a .substantial 11 ne of. credl t through a 
bank. This credit arrangement was renewed two years later without the support 
of the Ford Foundation, symbolizing the headway made by Cochrane in 
stabilizing UEC*s fiscal status. At the start of 138I, UEC projected annual 
revenue of $5«85 million. 

UEC*s programmatic focus had changed enormously when one compares the 
agency in 1968 with that of I981. Originally conceived as a medium for urban- 
suburban interchange of students, staff, and ideas designed to achieve some, 
degree of voluntary school desegregation, only B% of the organization's 1981 
budget was directed speqifically towards voluntary desegregation. Comparing 
UEC in 1981 to its early days, one staff member said: 

I think it's much more conservative. That it I don't think it's 
making any effort to real ly estabi i sh a metropolitan collaborative in the 
sense of getting kids to cross lines and teachers to cross lines. 

The bulk of UEC'swork was now in the areas of educating chi Idren with special 
needs, running youth employment and education programs, and providing indirect 
services in the areas of in-service te^^cher and curriculum development and 
administration/management. Jhe col Istoo/ative still ran urban-suburban 
exchange programs Relevant to its ori^i'ta^ mission, but these accounted for a 
fraction of UEC's staff and expenditures 

Troubled by this drift, some members of the board initiated a study in 
1979-1980 to assess the continuing need ^or urban-suburban collaboration. A 
subcommittee of the board held hearings s^d meetings in most of -the member 
districts to stimulate enthusi.«(sm for UET's urban programs and to explore new 
collaboration possibilities. Brjt before rhey had time to complete their final 
report and recommendations^ t.ie attenti of the board members was 
dramatically diverted awity r<^ UEC'^ r (:>b^ems and toward their own. The 
cause was Proposition 2 1/7 the itation adopted by the voters to cap 

property tax rates at 2 1/2% o^ a i. .ss^oi value. Hany of the UEC member 
districts were hard hit by the C4p^ fifdc^ng school budget reductions of 15*30t 
^ in the 1981-82 school year. Once again, fircal imperatives had superseded 
commitment to col laboration^ vo^unidry desegregation, and overcoming 
institutional barriers. 

The agency's future will be graatly affected by the LEA response to th^ 
passage of Proposition 2 1/2. UEC also faces the impact of the Reagan budget 
cuts that restrict both state and federal funding. Considering UEC's 
dependence on categorical federal and state grants, the successful 
establishment of a stable role and efff:clive organizational processes that 
support it are more important now than ever before. This fiscal crisis 
focuses agency attention on LEA and SEA potent. al for support. These are the 
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topics of *our fourth and fifth sections» respectively, but we first discuss 
the recent internal management of the agency. 

3. Internal Management 

UEC began as a very small organization with an unstructured and (nformal 
atmosphere. According to Charles Gehringer, who directed the urban programs 
until 1980, the small size was necessary to the organization's mission. 
Because voluntary desegregation was so politically sensitive, UEC needed to 
win people over. This was best accomplished by "starting small e in order to 
show people that it could work/' as described by Gehringer. 

» 

From the beginning the staff had a great deal of autonomy. The staff 
often organized around projects on an ad hoc basis. Tasks were performed by 
anyone who was available and willlnti. In our interviews, people made frequent 
comparisons with ''a family, not a business." The director was empathetic, but 
it was largely up to tfte staff to solve their own problems. As one staff 
member said« 

George was very supportive, but he couldn't really help, t mean, he 
would sayt 'Oh, I feel terrible for-you' and this kind of thing. 

Project managers handled the day-to-day administrative tasks: 

Each of the project directors would write their own proposal, develop 
their own budget, deal dt recti y wi th the funding agency to negotiate, 

etc . ■ ■ ■ 

Another staff member described UEC as "a collection of free entrepreneurs." 
Xhe emphasis was on staff freedom, not their entrepreneurial spirit, though 
they had that as well. 

The loose structure and lack of central tzatton had its advantages and | 
disadvantages. The major advantage was the ease with which new programs could 
te ad^ed and old ones dropped. Two of UEC's administrators started out as 
directors of independent programs funded with grant money. They threw in 
their lot with UtC» without fear of any loss of autonomy. When funding 
expiretl, programs disappeared as^quickly as they had appeared. The loose 
coupling l/EC terrifically flexible. 

There wtr^, of course, ^obvious drawbacks. TheVe was conflict among the 
staft of different projects over educational priorities and philosophies. One 

MfC S4.aFfor cc)e»«.ent,ed, 

' . ■ ^ 
^f^'z havo enough problems with the funding agency without fighting each 
othe/ I think a certain amount of tension is good and inevitable, but 
i t was waj^ overboard in the past. 

Lack of central administration also cre'ated inequities in personnel management 
and salaries. Another administrator recalled: 

[project directors] would hire people — salaries wereh' t consistent 
between projects- They would get for their people whatever they could 




fight for, rather than saying... 'Look, all these positions are going to 
be doing the same thing. They should be paid the same thing.* ^ 

Because U^C was functioning as a holding company, with. a number of Independent 
ventures, many staff members felt more attached to the particular project they 
were working on^an UEC as a whole. This was both a cause and a result of 
the high turnover among agency employees. The lack of staff Identification ' 
with UEC spilled over to the staff of member districts. Hany local school 
people saw only a piece of UEC and knew little about the rest of UEC's 
activities. Not only did this limit UEC*s Image, It also promoted staff 
commitment to specific programs (and clients), rather than to the agency ^s a 
whole. * 

When Bucky Harris became the director of UEC in 1972, he accepted this 
loose, decentralized structure as giveft. His strategy was to pursue funding 
to improve UEC's cash flow ^nd to build the col faboratlve to a point where the 
loss of a program or two would not jeopardize Its survival. Harris Succeeded 
at this strategy, and the agency's budget expanded rapidly. However the 
growth in budget and programs was not matched by an increased capacity for 
project administration: 

there was nobody on itaff here at that point to really handle this 
mushrooming of growth. Nobody- was prepared for it. I think they had a 
small accounting office an(< people that were hired for specific project 
activities — there weren't. any managers that were hired to come and just 
manage an agency because there wasn't really apy agency at that point. 

Michael Cochrane arrived with a mandate and a commitment to tighten UEC's 
internal operati9ns. Between 197^ andr 1978 he instituted a number of 
organizational reforms designed to i ncrease central tzation and coordination. 
But\ the staff resented the loss of autonomy. One center director recalled the 
sta^f reaction to the initial reorganization: . 

\\ would say there were two or three years of total crazineis and then 
^Cochrane had to dismantle some of that ^- it was too expensive to keep 
\%hat going and had to give people back some [autonomy] — I m^an — they 
didn't give it back — we fought our fannies off for it. 

Cochrane initiated a second reorganization in 1978 to dismantle the 
centerv apparatus and increase fiscal centralization. TtTfec of the four center 
directors lost power as one of them was promoted to associate director of, UEC. 
SQ^tobk over much of the day-to-day management of th^ agency. The new 
•ssocia(te director was also supposed to minimize harmful lntra*agency 
competition for grants and staff, and to decrease conflict within programs. 
The thrfte center directors who had been demoted all left the collaborative 
within tB months of the reorganization. One of them noted that project 
directorip "were afraid Michael Cochrane would control them." After years of 
having avrelatively free hand in running their programs, their autonomy was 
suddenly \threatened. According to one of the new central staff members, the 
threat wa^t significant: 
\, 

now Certain things have to be cleared, now you can't do ctertain things on 
your pwn... we've become much more central i zed, a lot more bureaucratic. 

I thibk there's some resistance to that, to picking on people who were 

* 
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here beforehand* It's hard to go from total laissez-faire to a real 
structure* i don't think we're totally inflexible, but we've had to 
impose quite a bit of structure. 

The greatest change the most centralization — came in the fiscal 
sphere. This reflected Cochrane 's cqpcerns about UEC's fiscal stability and 
integrity. With most of their funds coming. from state and federal granting 
agencies. DEC was frequently audited* with serious implications for the 
agency. A program might be audited years after the money for that program had 
been spent. If UEC was found to have misused funds* it was^ legally 
responsible f6r reimburseift^nt of such, funds to. the granting agency. With its 
multi-Mini 1 1 ion dollar budgets* the organization was faced with the ever-present 
threat of having expenditures^ dis^tloi^^rd. UEC's poor capital ization, lack of 
credit and tight operating budgets increased the risk of this uncertainty to 
the survival of the agency. 

Cochrane established an office of contract and grant management in 1978 
as. part of the reorganization in part to reduce the risk of disal lowances. 
The director devoted her full attention to managing, the nuts and bolts of 
UEC's crucial relationships with its fundi ng . sources. This meant substantial 
changes in the way program directors could . operate. The contract and grant 
director described the i^ssage to program directors: 

look, you don't go out and you don't deal with funding agencies, the 
central office does; you develop what you want in your budget,, but it all 
- comes through here, and t work with you to do it. « 

She went on to describe the interaction with program personnel required by her 

job: 

I spend an awful lot of my time telling the project directors, -it's not 
me telli>>g you tha^t you can't do this* it's because I know two or three 
years from now an auditor is going to come in here and they're going to 
say you shouldn't have done that*' So we've had to impose a lot of 
paperwork and a lot of red tape as really a protection and put In place 
controls which are essential for good accounting management* which people 
on the project level don't always see* They're interested in goias out 
there and delivering services* 

Cochrane also wanted other fiscal operations rationalized. For example, 
UEC began for the first time to investigate cooperative purchasing across 
programs: 

' you want to buy the same thing, so let's call it the same thing, let's 
cost them out the same way* You can't just go out there and do it your 
own way, you've got to fit into our system* 

Concerns about salary equity created concern about rationalizing 
personnel procedures within the organization* Part of the new work of the 
central office was to deal with the UEC salary structqre. This was, to put it 
mi Idly, messy: 

There was historically a great deal of inconsistency in the programs 
because they all had different origins and there were different policies. 
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personnel policies, that apply tortoise of the programs that we picked up 
initially that were started by other organizations and had personnel 
: policies and coimni tments to their staff which we have had to adhere to 
over time whicls we couldn't match in other sources* 

Although the agency's budget Increased to $5*3 million in 1978, UEC was 
suffering from chronic cai%h flow problems and overdue accounts* as well as a 
questionable credit rating. The risk was signi f ici|ntly reduced through a 
vastly improved accounting system and the Ford foundation's loan guarantees* 

The associate director Is responsible for much of the day-to*day 
management of the organization, including budgeting* as well as shaping the 
menu of programs that AJEC offers. Her monthly meetings with all project 
directors are virtually the only contacts they have with the central office. 
A coordinator for program development is also an important contact for program 
personnel because of her unique role as instigator, of new projects. According 
to staff member's, Cochrane also encourages innovative ideas, but he doesn't 
have as much contact with program personnel. He used to mieet regularly with a 
"management team" including the associate director, coordinator for program 
development* program controller, grant and contract officer, and *l i the 
project directors. The group proved to be too diverse and cumbersome to 
manage much of anything and it was discontinued. Cochrane meets o>ly with^ 
high-level project staff on an ad hoc basis, save for a yearly weekend 
retreat. 

Because of its complex structure and environment, UEC is not an easy 
puce to manage. The problem is compounded by certain characteristics of the 
staff. Most UEC staff do not have a long-term perspective. As one self - 
admitted candidate for departure reiMrked: 

I dort't think there's anybody here who views this piece es permanent, 
from the Director right down to a program aide where we operate th.e 
programs. So it*s seen as short-term as a pUce: get as much as you can 
out of this agency as fat as learning within your project, other 
projects, etc. and then take it and capitalize on it somewhere else. 

The short-term staff orientation militates against the establishment of 
a feasible organizational mission aad the long-term strategies to Accompany 
it^ If the agency is viewed as a temporary base, indivrduaT staff members 
seem unlikely to extend much effort for the long term good of the agency. 

High turnover — partly a function of UEC's funding mechanisms also 
hurts the promotion of organizational loyalty. The present staff identifies 
with the various programs, rather tha.n with the organization: 

If they're a teacher in a residential treatment center, they probably 
view themselves as working with that project director or that project. 
And I think that many people in the community and our public think of UEC 
" there are groups that think of UEC by the project that they know well. 
1 would say that's for sure. 

The associate director stressed the same point:* 
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There's got to be identification with an agency... With some of our 
other projects there was a problem, certainly with the UP [urban 
programs] .. .Ai a central matiager, I probably don't do enough to bring 
people tog:ether. We have a single event: a Christmas party. 

It appears that the organization lacks integrating mechanisms. The result \s 
a staff more concerned about day-to-day operation of individual projects than 
about the long-term survival of the organization. 

The teniporary natjre of UEC's funding through grants and contracts 
translates Into a pervasive sense of insecurity for i»nployees. The absence of 
any stable^ well-defined role for UK contributes to its staff's perception of 
the agency t% simply a short-tBHn career opportunity. 

We get damn little security, everybody is on soft money. It disappears. 
But if you can't give somebody- security then you have to give them some 
respett* freedom, opportunities for professional growth^ lateral 
movement. 

Cochrane has been honest with his emp^loyees concerning their lack of job 
security. One project director talked about the interplay between Cochrane** 
leadership style in this regard and the inherent Insecurity as the impetus for 
an employees association: 

[Cochrane] was just getting rear weird, what can I say. Everybody 
realized that someone could just be plucked off and be gone with no 
hearing, no nothing, no procedures, no mechanisms, and w^ just felt 
unnecessarily insecure. 

One recent improvement in this area has been the announcement of open 
positions across programs, so that staffers are made aware of the 
opportunities offered by the organization. 

I always felt that everybody here understands soft money, nobody can give 
us any guarantees, but at least respect, dignity and some little signs of 
caring as an agency about people* Cochrane fears, and I can see that 
too, he can^ promise people more than he can deliver, and sometimes to 
indicate caring might look like a promise.. 

The organization of UEC employees has not prospered. But i t has pushed the 
central office to put together official personnel procedures, including 
standard practice for grievance handling. The announcement of openings 
throughout the agency is another example of responsiveness to staff 
preferences. As one staff member noted, conditions have improved in spite of 
continuing job insecurity: 

We had no means of communicating with one another expressing issues and 
dissatisfactions... I would just say that things have been more open and 
more clear and more honest and that has felt better. 

Because so much of UEC's funding is derived from grants ano contracts^ 
the collaborative has suffered a chronic scarcity of uncommitted or general 
operating funds and administrative staff. This dearth of uncommitted 
resources severely limits, the ability of the agency to ponder what role might 
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prove feasible, pne staff mefliber linked UEC's scattered sense of mission to a 
shortage of non-programmatic staff: 

And I think it is because in an agertcy like this we reaHy don't have 
centra) staff. You know, most of the s<aff work almost 90t of the 
staff. 95^ of the staff work on grants. They're running thai r projects, ^ 
and what centra) staff we have is either so involved in the management, 
the day\to day management with funding sources and the doilars of ^he 
grant, ^that it is rMlly myself and Michael [Cochrane] that are leVcto ^. 
sort of think about working with school districts, on a more general 
basis. And that's a real problem for \his agency» and why we* d Hke to 
be. able to get funds to support these kinds of activities. It was 
something that we've never done well because we haven't had the.m^power 
to work in that direction* ^ ■ 

One disadvantage of the lack of centra) staff is the lack of a public 
relatiorSs effort. The coordinator of program development said: 

We have a very poor public relations program here. You might say that we 
fiave none* It^s another one of those problifms of not having central 
staff to assign to it^ and we can only ask. the project directors to do so 
much beyond their day-to-day activity. 

The fai!ure ot^ UEC to publicize its activities has decreased the potential 
pool of UEC clients, since a schoo) district that participates in any one 
program* is a potential customer for other UEC projects »f district staff 
are told about the range of services available. 

As director. Cochrane is well aware qf UCC's weaknesses. One of his 
reactions has been to institute an annual weekend retreat. The senior 
management team and the USC board take two days when they '*try to get business 
issues to a minimum." How much effective marketing of UCC to the board^or 
internal strategic planning can occur in that context is questionable, because 
of the size and dtvei'sity of the group*. 

Fund raising and program development have always i)i^en" intimately related 
in UEC, Project staff members with new ideas often sougl>t funding ic support 
their ideas, and developed new progranifS with the mone/ they raised^ Efforts 
to control and centralize grant-seeking necessarily dampen new ;ini ciatives fcr 
program developm^int , UEC has had to struggle- t<ywarij a balance of 
entrepreneur ship on one* hand and standardization on other hand^« One 
staffer put this in perspective: / 

You can't run an agency like tha^ ti^ie an hierarchical bureaucracy, 
(f you are going to have people hustling for bucks, you have to give chm 
a lot of space, and they have to .have a let of autonomy over their 
hustling. You know, teachers don't go out and hustle for doMars to run 
the school system unless they have independent grants that they can 
control. * I really felt like that When Michael JCochrAne ciu&e on with ih\% 
mandate for cleaning this organization up. sh^pi^ tt up. thav his- 
experience has been — ' some ^f it in an hTerarchical school, system. 
He felt the way. to clean it. up wa^ tp just shap^ ct up thjs way^ and ha>^e 
this person accountable for this person and this person and to take away 
a lot of flexibility and stuff that were ai iow^ng some of these craz^'- 
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Ci-.f- 'h.i: p^o^'ci'- re ^c'^'>t» ^ \:r:^t' po'*'*e'«t ccxnp'eie duto^o^-y to pursue 
•h-n'I '^g. -^^i' ^ ^cp-aci'^i tner- "he oM^ce gra^i .ind contract manag^menr 

t -^o; ,1 t-.;'tdbte sutJ*;t.!ute whiif pu^porisng lo D^od^c dH negotiations 
••.r** ^ur'd ^ger^c^iff*., r. r- ".^rt^a* f?f^»cc has ne^the^' the ronge of contacts* 

the theC" pcrson-howrv • v i ' ^3vf &rfn devOtCO tO the pursuit of fundS fnr 

'^e^p* pfog'A^T^s ^ ti^f pdsT ^ 

The Of^?ce ^r^n^^ <ind ;:ont''acts the t^oorc - njtor 9? program 

deveiop^^ens wor* ♦^ro;«:i sta^' to d< c^op new projects. fo» t>ot?> of 

the ava^UD^^'rv o< f^>•^d^ directs ^^tentiiV'^ program ideas ar.o 's 

a nccctsary co^-(i^ x-or. Ujr ac ci?rpt a^>c f oc** projects (Projects also fnu;^t dc 
approved by Cochrane and the poaro.; Joan Wh»tje» the coordinator for prograrr 
deveiofy^ent , has deveJop*d 3 A^^per of programs w^ih Cochrane's encouragfcfflent . 
.n«iud*nQ c .nsiMule fo^ .r^crv-ce devc sopf^^t^rr . The board takes Tittle 
.rMfM?s'v ^ p''oQr^?-. r. » I : a , fcut rarefy 0PP04CS ^nnovdt vc propota^s. 

mev.svj'^cs of pfograrr^ eMcct"vencss are not major concern zi U£C,. 
a•^t^Oi.^^ prog^a'^s a^-e cva iated «n many ways crucial vo the surviva? of the 
io*» ' dbc ai t ve 0?>e ser^ or idm i m s t ^ a tor descr.ped some c' :he mcch»r»isms: 

a... -: '^to eac^ prog^^a?^ tscif whatever eva i u^ ' »or» has been designed, 
c tf^r*^ v a the p'Oposa' ?r.e''^ ti^^d the management pian that has been 
designed <'cr thjit. as : i^t* any evaluation design that has been 
suggeiteo or mandated dv a Kjnd.ng source... nany o? cur projects have 
csie'-na'^ evaluates t'^at- the:r* funds pay for. Many oi them prov^oe thc«r 
o^r forfr' o^" evaluation tnrough the p'Oj*?ct -.'.rector. ^ 

P'^o ect d rectc^^ Qo .n:e?'^^ and year-'y r^po'^s on a * i projects. t)ut these a' c 
pr.^^d^ 'r oesc' -pt' vt sta: rs >-.;enrtccJ t^oard nsumption. ^oanWh^tc. 

Tho-vr arc f".^C;'y n;jrt:fr' i^^d*. ^n v >cr d t r . c t S , teachers who 

pa^-t c^patrd a?'-3 -'^^.V^ ^ t!^*;: dc:."::<K vai^c :o"a sr^oc^ Cistri^t, that type 

prc^.cct d^r#5cto^s a ^ <j*l icgct^er and exchjy^ge prograf^- 'nformatjon on 
occat cn io**'^ WhJte *s anothc •rpo^'tant component of the evaluation proctss 
S^e has so^-^r ccrtac! w tn agency c]•^nll. as she states: 

r r tne *,choo'i ^yste-^s 'J ict ano r near about ouf projects. 5 ^tar 
good th.nQ^,,^nc ' hear bad th ngs. Or so'^etroi^y *v»n caM me. about, yov 
kno^. ^w-Ch and Such .i harpe'^n^* that -^md t r ■ ng , 

-ar^y a: uEC CO--'' i-r' I'-c go^'^^nue.. c^»*ste^tcc a p-og-'arr. r.c fcc : is 
e-3 -at cn Pfog^a^% iha? iru^-v ve trc r-a^^et test are presumed to oc the- 
*:V*'t;v As c^-e i-l^*^ t^^e'tJtJer pu' ? -. 

t^■e "ea' measure e.,!* ...jt ^ 5 ^.^ftttver no; we ^t rcfunoeo. . "ha: -. 

cnc wnet^er 5< ' '-^ho- d-r^^r-tt^i senc tnt-r chMdrcn to our ■ 

P'-o-^' a'^^s . teachers co^^e r.o\ Anc ffo^:^* the surv^va'. of the prog«-afr,. 
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The response of other educatronal organizations is also considered to be a 
mode of evaluation. A IIEC staffer referred to imitation as uhe sincerest form 
of flattery: 

We have some national demonstration models that have been very well- 
respected, and if they get replicated nationally, that will be another 
source of evaluation, 

A superintendent of a member district suggested that. 

ir. this business. Hke in alt businesses in all phases of education, the 
description of tne program becomes the evaluation. You know, people 
describe what** going on and that becomes the evaluati"^. It's not just 
UEC, it's all cf education that operates that way, unfortunately. People 
do not state fhings frequently in simple terms that are subject to 
examination and then exarrti'te them Ao see whether they are indeed as goor! 
as we say they are. 

Until education approx imates- a science, this s i tua t i on wi 1 U cont i nue . F scal^ 
pressure on LEAs may eventually put them in the position of critically 
evaluating the performance of UEC*s programs, but only if they develop the 
staff expertise necessary lo do sa. 

Cochrane >s well aware of the agency's uncertain future and the 
importance of developing a justifiable, stable role for UEC in the region, H^h 
wants to redefine UEC's mission towards general education and services that ^ 
would provide more permanency for the agency. Among the areas the director 
mentioned were copperative purchasing, curriculum sharing, staff developTient 
and cooperative planning. 



k . Re i at i onxh 1 ps wr th . Loca 1 Educa t *on Apencies 

Although UEC was created as a tool to help local sctxool districts solve 
!*ome of their own problems, the collaborative quickly developed a life of its 
own, Maintaining this life has been problematic* To survive andvgrow UEC has 
had. to get and use support from a number of actors in its environment. ' A 
variety of federal and state agencies provide the bulK of llEC*s funding, and 
thus have become important constituents^ But UEC could continue to function 
without the support of the^e agencies* It could not continue without its 
Ipcal school districts* UEC Staf f must bui Id and sustain productive ^^"^ 
relationships with the member school districts in order to maintain their 
participation and support. 

Without the membership cf schdol districts, the Urban Lducation^l 
Collaborative wogld have nothing to collaborate. Hemt^ership in Massachusett ' s 
educational t >l laboratives is strictly voluntary,* There arc no laws tnat 
require school districts to join educational collaborat i ves • Mot only is 
there no legal compulsion, but Hassact^usetts has a long tradition of local 
autonomy in education. There are strong norms against centralizing too much 
authority for educational matters above the local li^veK It is in this 
uosupportive context that UEC has had to convince local districts that .t is 
in their best interests to be collaborative members. 
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Merely hav i -^J^ member school districts is only a minimum requi rement 'f or 
UEC's existence, UEC requires operating funds in order to be more than an 
institutional shell. A large proportion of UEC's operating funds have come 
from state ani federal age.cies since UEC's inception in In the 198l 

fiscal year UEC recei ed 85% of its funding from these sources. About \U% of 
UEC's funding cd'ne from local -»chool systems for services rendered, primarily 
in the form of tuition foi individual students. Only \% was derived from 
district membershi'" fees. 

However, the local school districts are more important to UEC than is 
implied by thei' relatively ^mal'. coiitr but ion to the col laborat ive' s funding. 
In order for UEC to corr 3te successfully for most state and federal contracts 
and gr nts it must be perceived as a legitimate educational agency. UEC's 
legitimacy is an educationi .ol I aborat i v^ stems from the acceptance and 
par t i c i ^^at Ton it attracts ^rom local school districts. Funding agencies would 
be reluctant to give money to a col I oborat 1 ve that was rejected by the school 
districts in its area. Thus, member districts have substantial, though mostly 
indirect, impact on UEC's abi.ity to acquire the resources it needs to 
prosper. 

While it is clear that UEC must obtain the support of schoo 1 .d i s tr i cts to 
remain a viable organization, the usefulness of UU^-tQ^^cjjool districtc is 
less apparent. Membership in an educational col laborat ive »tictr as UEC would 
require h reversal of the tradi tional atti tude of proud self-sufficiency and 
aggc^i^^sive independence thai runs deep in Massachusetts school districts. In 
addit\n, active involvement in UEC poses a number of more specific problems 
for scnbcl districts. Four problems are most significant.* 

First, participating in many of UEC*s programs involves logistical 
problem^. Providing students with educational experiences outside of their 
usual school building may be enriching, but it is awkward tc schedule. inter 
district collaboration almost^ always requires people, often large numbers of 
student? to travel between districts. This ^s both expensive and time 
consuming. The exchange of teachers involves simi lar problems, and usually 
requires extensive negotiations over such issues as timing, pay, fringe 
benefits, and job security. 

Second, making a commitment to put students in UEC programs can leave a 
school district in-a vulnerable ppsition. Many of UEC's programs rely oi*k 
unstable "soft noney" funding which tan disappear with very 1 i ttle not ice. 
Such an event would leave par t i c i pat ' ng 5''»^ool districts with the difficulty 
of havirxg to step^nto the gap with minimal lead time. For example, it would 
not be easy to start up an ecology class that ' students were expect'ng to take 
if the anticipated UEC program was cancelled two weeks before it was to begin 
Such a situation is especially dangerous if the UEC program ! i designed to 
provide educational services that are mandated by 5tate law, which is true of 
many of their spf^clal education programs. 

Third, while UEC might provide excellent programs, school district money 
spent on these programs is money that is not available for local schools. As 
the ichool age population and school budgets have declined in the 1980'3, 
school districts have responded by reducing their staffs. With staff /fready 
be*ing cu^, in s>ome cases supporting UEC programs would lead to firing evc^ 
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more local teachers. This is not easy for loe*4-^hool districts to svyallow. 
As a school committee member from Eldon put it: 



lo^*^-^hool districts to^^a 



school committee members are still politically accountable. They've got 
to get re-elected. And in a fiscally stressed declining enrollment 
situation you've got a staff.... Under circumstances like that to get a 
district to appropri4te funds for farmed-out education is exceedingly 
difficult. The pressure is great* and understandably so, to use whatever 
money you can get to keep your local staff employed. 

Fourth, many people have viewed UEC as an excessively liberal 
organization.. UEC's involvement wi th vol untary bussing. of white students into 
urban Lynwood created an image t!iat has not faded. Desegregation i*s still a 
hignly charged political issue for the Lynwood area. Some suburban 
administrators and school committees want .nothing to do with an agency that 
might put their children in closer contact with urban blacks; avoiding this 
contact may have been the reason they moved to the suburbs in the first place. 
One of dec's staff members stated that: _ ^ 

The school systems were very uncomfortable abobt how their school 
coimilttees viewed these white kids from the suburbs coming into the city 
and working with the Lynwood black kids. And it was always a very 
political problem and it still is. ^ 

When the Rowe and Bridges school districts dropped out of UEC in 1972* their 
choice was attributed to fears such as these. UEC's 1 iberaT reputation led 
many school administrators to distrust its teacher training programs as well. 

While there are many exccillent reasons for school systems to remain aloof 
from UEC, the collaborative has managed to attract members. In light of the 
disincentives, how has UEC induced school systems to become and remain active 
members? «The reasons may be summarized in six categories. 

First, UEC successfully pursues federal- and state funds that individual 
school districts could not bripg in on their own. UEC has many advantages 
pver school systems in the competition for these resources. Some of the money 
is earmarked for collaborative inter-district activities that UEC is best 
structured to undertake. Also, UEC employs experts in proposal development 
and grant writing who carefully monitor the situation In funding agencies. 
This is rarely feasible for individual school distr4cts. The money that UEC 
pulls in from federal and state sources is often used directly or indirectly 
to subsidize programs in local /school districts. The result \% that UEC can 
provide high quality services/at a lower cost than either private providersor 
the districts themselves. These subsidizea programs provide the school 
systems with an excellent return on the money they spend to enable their 
students to participate. A superintendent said that 

we estimat^ that the local membership fee that we put in of about $U,000 
approximately, in direct services\to children magnifies somehow 

out Our children have access tq services... that are supported by 

$200,000 worth of money that cpmes in someplace, somewhere through the 
efforts of * the staff members of UEC. 

It is an attractive arrangement for many local administrators. 
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Second, UEC provides programs that serve students with very Jow incidence 
needs* In many school districts ther^* are children who require, or desire, 
specialized educational programs. Such programs might include ^instruction for 
handicapped chtldren, foreign languages or enriched social studies. However, 
there is seldom enough interest in' any!^ given district to justify hiring a[ . 
qualified teacher, UEC has the capacity to reach across district bouiSdar|^es 
to bring together students with simi lar' needs, which makes hiring teachers to 
provide specialized education more efficient. In addition, UEC organized a 
coftimittee of special educa^^on directors that facilitates thte exchange of 
students between districts in order to provide the students with the most 
useful programs. Membership in UEC means^ that there is a good- chance that the 
students who walk through the school doors each fall with unforseeo 
instructional needs can be provided with a high quality education at a 
reasonable cost to the school district. Sin^e parents of children with 
special needs can take legal actiob against school systems that fail to carry 
out their instructional responsibilities, UEC's ability to provide education 
for students with low incidence needs reduces the uncertainty faced by member 
districts. This is particularly true for smaller districts with less 
special ized curr icgla. 

Third, UEC provides staff services ahd technical expertise that are not 
readily available to Icfcal school districts. These include grant writing, 
curriculum developrtieht, computer systeifi design, and teacher training. In many 
scnool districts the need for such skills is not great enough to warrant 
hiring a specialist. By providing expert services formany districts, UEC, can 
ofte*^ put together enough work to justify having a specialist on the staff or 
on a regular consulting contract. A local superintendent tells how a UEC 
staff member helped his school systeoi win a large grant for a bi-l ingual 
educat*on program: 

And after 'we got through fooling with it, the grant wasn't cleaned up 
right. It didn't flow right. Well UEC had a person they sent to us ... . 
and she grabbed a hold of that. And she spent a. lot of time writing, 
rewriting, pulling, stuffing, cutting out, throwing away. And one rainy 
night when it was very late I drove down toTynwood and the post office 
was closed there, and this thing had to be in Washington the next 
morning, so I just threw it over the air mail slot on the post office, 
and lo and behold it got to Washington on time. And that project's worth 
about a half a million dollars for [our distr ict] . 

UEC also makes its in-house expertise in grant administration and cash 
managements aval lable to districts that do not possess these skills. While UEC 
earns overhead fees for these services, they are offered mostly to accommodate 
the school districts. Cochrane suggested that the administration of some 
grants is not a money making venture: 

If I really analyzed it, we're probably not doing too well because you 
have to borrow the money before we can make the grant proposal. *..l 
think it does help wi th our relationship wi th^ our own districts and wi th 
other districts in the state to do that. . ^ 

Fourth, UEC provides political benef i ts to^people in the school <;ystems. 
By running projects through OEC, superintendents can avoid having tt 30 before 
their school l^nmittees to ask for money for specific projects. 



Administrators with educational ideas considered radical by their school 
committees can use UEC^s a vehicle for the implementation of politically 
rTsky programs. This allows superintendents to distance themselves from any 
controversy that might arise, for they can take the position that the 
offending program was ryn by UEC, in which they play only a small ^art. As 
one UEC staff member put it 

If they can't do something directly through their owrt school committee 
they can kind of participate in doing it through UEC and yet they're not 
- it's a decision of this agency - so they're not directly accountable 
. for it. 

The school desegregation' programs are the most obvious example of this use of 
UEC. Another example is UEC's organization of alternate career workshops for 
teachers. This is an important^^'s^vice in an er* of teacher lay-offs, but as 
an assistant superintendent said, 'Vlt's difficult for school systems to 
include within their own profess i oral development offerings [a workshop 'on] 
alternate careers. It sends a fun^y message to the school committee." 

Another benefit that mejnber school systems can gain through UEC 
membership is the public relations value of being associ ated wi th UEC. This 
may be most significant for Lynwood, which has been subject to legal and 
political pressure to desegregate Its schools. Lynwood's participation in 
UEC*s programs may be useful in showing that some action has been taken to 
improve the" racial mix of its schools. A supeV i ntendent from a suburban 
district put it this way: 

I have a sense that Lynwood's participation in. UEC has helped them in a 
small way towards meeting the requirements.... It does provide, tl\ey can 
demonstrate statistical ly that their" kids are involved with some suburban 
kids to some extent. ... it develops a profile for them which I guess 
helps them legally. 

Fifth, the agency ^can provide administrative convenience for LEAs, UEC 
can provide ca valuable ^service to school districts by handling the money for 
things such as conferences and workshops. This allows the district to run the 
programs thfey desire without having to turn the money over to their city 
treasurer, as state law^ould require if districts handled things like 
registration fees themselves. f 

■ ' ■ ^ ■ . .' 

Sixth, UEC brings together people from different districts who have 
common interests and concerns, but who would not ordinarily have a great deal 
of contact with each other. This is done through workshops, .advisory groups, 
and UEC board meetings. Districts can learn a great deal from each .other 
about the latest educational practices. An assistant superintendent stated 
that UEC put on a workshop deal ing with "... competency testing that was real 
important for systems to attend so that they could see what each other was 
doing.*" Information about di^lrict needs and resources is a I so exchanged. 
The director of special educ^ptn for the Ow^n school system, w|i(o chairs the 
special education directors' advisory group, explained that "l^think we do 
accomplish a lot because each year we usually focus on one or two major 
concerns and try to resolve them- Try to bring a service about that may not 
have been in existence before." 
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UEC provides a forum not only f or task-rel ated expertise, but also for 
much needed affective support. School district staff often experience a great 
deal of job-related stress* and may have no colleagues who can provide them 
with a sympathetic ear. Through UEC groups they may get the social support 
th^t is lacking in their own districts. An assistant supler i ntendent said •'UEC 
alsp makes me feel like Tm not stuck in my own little sphere - that it is 
possible, useful and important to talk ser iously wi th other people in my role 
about problems and concerns.** This can be a powerful incentive for a district 
to become a UEt member. A UEC staff member explained the Rogelburg district's 
decision to join UEC as largely due to the new superintendent's desireno be 
in contact with her colleagues: "she's a woman superintendent, and I think 
she very definitely needed a support group, and was feeling very isolated and 
felt comfortable with this group of superintendents." 

UEC"" attempts with mixed success to draw local di str i cts i nto active 
collaboration by i ncr-^Tas i ng their awareness of. and commitment to, UEt 
programs. UEC programs hpve received some positive publicity in the local 
news media, and the collaborative has become better known to LEA staff through 
workshops and meetings they sponsor, ^*uch of this publicity develops around 
particular; projects, rather than around the collaborative as a whole, which 
continues to suffer from low visibility. Advisory groups are useful to UEC in 
building support for the col laborative*s programs, although local influence is 
usually insignificant in the UEC's decisions. The illusion of influence is 
attractive to LEA staff, however, and agency staff is aware of this. Said one 
staff member, "we really stroke them a tremendous amount. . .when we need a 
program — we need a letter of support on a program." 

The board of directors is also a useful medium for the agency to build 
its relationship with locals* From the viewpoint of UEC's leadership, the 
board offers an opportunity to gain the support of the members. Serving on 
the board may inculcate feelings of ownership, solidifying the board members' 
sense of involvement in UEC. In addition, board meetings proyide the UEC 
director with an audience of local superintendents and school committee 
members that he cian attempt to educate and influence. As board members have 
never shown a desire to, encroach on, the UEC director's decision-making 
territory, increasing their involvement poses little threat to his power, so 
this is a low risk strategy. UE£'s board is composed of a superintendent and 
school committee member from ^ach LEA. The board is the major formal 
mechanism that LEAs have to influence agency decision-making. The board 
reflects the socioeconomic and political divisions among the ]k LEAs that 
comprise the membership of the collaborative. The LEAs form a wide range in 
size, racial makeup, wealth, etc/ They also express a wide range of views 
concerning the agency and its programmatic direction. Some members^ are 
strongly committed to UEC and attend board n:eeti ngs conscientiously; others 
fit in UEC only when they have time.. Some members never show up (e.g.. the 
Thomas superintendent). 

Despite the diversity on the board, its internal decision-making is 
characterized as "consensual" by observers. The director says. 

This board votes almost unanimously on everything. That's the consensual 
style that they use. They will back away trom an issue if it's divisive. 
There's an unwritten law. 
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This norm of consensus 'among board members is undoubtedly promoted by the 
uneven commitment of the members. The hig!^ turnover among the school 
committee representatives allows the most committed members (principally the 
superintendents) to lead the board toward consensus. When conflict does 
arise, according to one board member, et comes more often from the school 
committee representatives than the superintendents. The member suggested' that 
this was because the superintendents understand the management problems facing 
UEC, so they are iess likely to press Cochrane or to confront other^oard 
members. r 

The board has come to play a more visible rote vis-a-yis the agency. 
This enhancf^ role has been one of Cochrane's priorities. To promote the flow 
of information to the board, Cochrane proposed the establishment of a budget 
subcommittee and a planning subcommi ttee« With close to 30 members, the full 
board is too large to work effectively at many detailed aspect! of 
policymaking (e.g., budgeting). However, the board seld^ challenges UEC's 
management, even with its new information and influence. One board member 
hinted implicitly at the high level of trust between members and the agency: 

They'll give us a list of prospective programs and the source of funding 
and then plans for them. And we do discuss them. We do periodically 
suggest certain things that interest uSt We haven't taken issue with it, 
really, because there's been no reason to, really. They are good 
programs. 

Despite their increasing .ro1« of late, they don't get involved w'th 
strategic or programn*at ic decision-making to any gr^eat extent. Meirbei s rarely 
disapprove UEC staff proposals. According to poard members we interviewed, 
this occurs not only because of their high trust in UEC, but because UtC is a 
secondary priority for members. This situation creates enormoi' flexibility 
for the UEC staff. One central administrator noted: 

They don't want to take the time to understand the type of programs that 
we operate and the kinds of decisions that perhaps they could make around 
those programs. I'm very grateful, by the way, that they don't 
interfere. It would make my job more difficult if I had to worry .about 
the board and their input. 

£re are two exceptions to the general hahds-off policy. The board has taken 
active role in selecting directors on all three occasions, with important 
sequences for UEC*s future dir>cVlQr|S. Second the board has often 
disapproved Cochrane' s recommendations for staff salaries. Board members have 
the requisite expertise to participate as equals In this issue because of 
their experience with their own LEAs. Bute by undercutting Cochrane's control 
of an important motivational device, ' staff salaries, they have made his job 
more dif f icul t. 

The level of actual participation by LEAs varies by district, according 
to political and economic factors. Participation is not cost-free to LEAs, 
and less wealthy districts may find the voluntary participation mechanisms 
burdensome or even alienating because of the implicit comparison with .other 
distr>«^. One senior employee described her experiences with a poor 
district, where: 
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It was just very interesting to see the personalized feeling, you know, 
the way people felt about their school district when they couldn't bring 
somebody. And how uncomfortable they were that they really didn't have 
some tangible curriculum to put on the table versus another school 
district. And that^s sort of — that really is reflected in almost 
anythinjg that happens in this agency. You see some aspect of that when 
it comes to any kind of program. Th^ have-not and the have schdol 
districts. 

Nonetheless, agency leadership makes a tremendous effort to keep in touch 
with LEAs and promote their involvement. The associate director scheduled the 
meeting of one of her three advisory groups in a4>articular district in order 
to entice staff from that LEA to become more^active in" the collaborative. The 
first director made an effort to contact a certain reluctant LEA 
superintendent every week in order to elicit support and involvement. While 
Harris largely ignored UEC's members ~ he was concerned primarily with 
funding agencies — Cochretne has made a concerted attempt to rebuild the 
relationship with his constituents. Despite all of this, the net influence of 
dec's constituent members on its policy directions is limited. The members do 
act as direct and indirect constraints on the agency's leadership, howeyer, 
and therefore retain some influence over genera L strategy, 

'In the future, the support of local districts may become even more 
important to the organization. The decline in federal funds and the probable 
decline in funding from state agencies will force UEC to look to its members 
for funding, more than ever before. 

UEC's future course will be significantly affected by the response of 
LEAs to the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 by Massachusetts voters. Some see 2 
1/2 as forcing LEAs to increase their participation in UEC because of the 
cost-efficient nature of collaborative programming. Districts on tight 
budgets yill be pressed to cut low-priority or peripheral services. Still, 
recognizing the need for the services, the districts may pool whatever money 
the/ have in DEC projects. The budget crunch may also put more pressure on 
the school districts to pursue economies of scale through joint purchasing 
arrangements. The special education programs that make up the lion's share of 
UEC's activities may not be hurt by 2 1/2 because they are mandated by law. 
School districts that cut corners on such programs are almost-sure to be faced 
with expensive legal challenges by dissatisfied parents. 

A more pessimistic vieVr of UEC's prospects in the post-2 ]/2 era holds 
that the decline in school funds will cause LEAs to pull their money out of 
external arrangements for use in their own endangered programs. LEAs already 
express a preference for their own personnel relative to UEC staff. In this 
scenario, UEC programs are likely to be dropped by school districts. 
Propositipn 2 1/2 could prove a thr.eat to^ the col 1 aborat ive ' s survival as a 
part of the public education system. 

5. Relationships with the State Education Agency 

Despiti the SEA's laissez faire attitude towards col laborat i ves, UEC 
began to get substantial amounts of money directly from the SEA in the early 
1970' s. When Chapter 766 was implemented the SEA was looking for some vehicle 
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to provide the tnandated educational evaluations for handicapped children in 
institutions. DEC became one of the Urgest contractors for these evaluations 
in Massachusetts \ 

\ 

The relationVhip between UEC and the Massachusetts SEA regarding project 
management changed quite a bit over the years. Early contractual agreements 
tended to be quite general and were often modified in response to what was 
happening in the field. This was usually, but not always, done after the SEA 
people responsible yfor program oversight had issued some form of approval. 
However, UEC programs were later inspected by SEA auditors, and UEC was 
legally obligated to repay any money that the auditors Judged to have oeen 
misspent. \^ 

In the first feW years of working with UEC the SEA was flexible about 
contract provisions.' Waivers covering contract irregularities were often 
obtained. Reflecting on the SEA*s attitude towards UEC at that time, a UEC 
administrator said: \ - 

.We would have [hid many disallowances] if the state had not been so 
disorganized^tt^Atl i t really couldn't Justify adhering to an audit, 
because a lot of^t [unauthorized expenditures] was with their sanction. 

\ ' ■ 

There was little coordination among the branches of the SEA that UEC dealt 

with: 

/•».'• 
Th|^y would tell you to do something and what happened in the case of 
audits was different. The bureau comes in and they say "1 don* t care 
what the program person told you; you weren't supposed to do that.'^ 

In more recent years the SEA tightened up their procedures and became 
mo^e explicit about what was allowable. I^n addition, th^ SEA "... really 
tightened controls on the payment side, which forces you to beccirte c^ore 
controlled yourself.*' The net effect was to decrease the problems between the 
SEA and the collaborative over program audits. One staff member noted: 

But we still get^ every once in a while, some conf 1 ict, something that we 
were given approval for from the state, on the program side of an audit. 
But usually we can work around that by Just getting the two parties 
together. 

From the SEA's point of view, one of the attractive features of UEC is 
that it provides them with a means, by which they may carry out legislated 
mandates and provide desi red services without getting locked into commitments 
to more personnel: , , 

Very often when the state appropriates money for services they don't want 
to appropriate it in the form of state positions. I guess they want to 
give themselves the flexibility to eliminate it if they have to. 

State employees acquire tenure rights that can impose constraints on the 
program managers' freedom to hire, fire, promote and relocate people. This 
difficulty is most burdensome in programs that require substantial 
flexibility, such as pilot projects and projects funded with soft money. UEC 
employees, unlike those of the state, are not protected by civil service or 
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rigid contractual agreements and have little protection from arbitrary funding 
dec i s i ons • 

The SEA can use UEC to handle the fiscal management of a project* which 
includes .being the legal employer of all employees. By contracting with UEC 
only for accounting and general management services* the SEA can remain 
relatively free from commitmenti^ while still maintaining full control over the 
actual operation of the project. Such arrangements are attractive to UEC 
because they bring !n money# and stabilize the col laborative's cash flow, 
without requiring UEC to get involved in the complexities involved in the 
delivery of services. 

UEC's relationship with the SEA has been helped by Cochrane 's role in the 
public education fellowship program. Cochrane does/some of the SEA's in* 
service policy training on a consulting basis. Cochrane says of his position 
"... in a way I'm working with the commissioner and his deputies in grooming 
the potential mid-management leadership on the staff." In addition to giving 
Cochrane a better understanding of the internal workings of the SEA* this 
relationship influences the way UEC is seen by the people that Cochrane works 
with in the fellowship program. Major contacts with the^SEA also are 
initiated by other senior staff. In recent years program personnel have had 
relatively less contact with state-level actors than they did earlier. 

In the fundingt policy* and legal areas, the SEA has provided more 
ambiguity than support. Although Cochrane feels that UEC has a good 
relationship with the SEA, UEC does not depend on the state Tor active support 
outside of the fiscal area* and does not receive much. ^ 

C. RURAL EDUCATIONAL COLLABORATIVE 



1 . Chronology of Events 
1966 ^ 

Several super i ntcndertts in May County decide to apply for a Title III 
ESEA planning grant to explore possibilities for joint programs. They receive 
$tiO.OOO, which they use to hire a consultant. He develops a proposal for a 
project cal led Special Education Cooperative (SECOOP) . The proposal is deemed 
unreal istic and is not funded. 

The president of the local community college rewrites the proposal with 
the help of a local psychologist named Grace Leman. This time SECDOP is 
funded for $126*000 a x^^r . Leman is hired as executive director. 

The grant money arrives and SECOOP opens its doors in Ma/town. In 
December a class for emotionally disturbed children begins. SECOOP's primary 
services are clinical* with an emphasis on diagnostic* evaluative, and 
counseling services to the 7600 elementary scht5o^chi Idren in the area. 
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1968 

Twenty four towrts* grouped into regional districts with nine 
superintendents, join SECOOP. paying a nominal membership fee. The town of 
ftaytown (the largest of the 2k) serves as fiscal agent for the Title IH . 
grant. 

In addition to basic clinical services, Leman develops the firs, learning 
disability programs in the area*. She also hires a remedial reading $i«iff to 
supplement the limited staff of speech and reading specialists in the region* 

1970 

Leman seeks additional Tttl^ ill fi|inding as the original three~y^a grant 
run^ out. Because Hay Coun^r"^ an ecqnomically depressed area, she tucceeds 
in getting another four years of federal funding. She also cajoles/the State 
Department of Mental Health (OHH) into assigning several staff slots to SECOOP 
to provide additional counseling services to the member districts. 

lan 

SECOOP' (now caMed the nay County Supplementary Education Center) begins 
a program to identify academically gifted children and to train teachers to 
work with the gifted. 

With the passage of Chapter 766 and the new law governing col laborat ivieis, 
the SEA asks SECOOP to reconstitute as the Rural Educational Collaborative. 
Leman asks for the superintendents* cooperation in forming a governing board 
to be made up of one school committee member from each town. 

1975 

In March, the collaborative is officially created by 16 towns By-laws 
are adopted by the new governing board and approved by the SEA« A search is 
launched for an executive director and, in spite of some superintendents' 
dissatisfaction with her, the Board asks Leman to continue as director « She 
agrees to stay for two more years. 

The new board of governors votes to increase the membership fees from 
$2.50 per pupil to $7-50 per pupil, over the vocal opposition of the 
superintendents. The increase is designed to replace disappearing state and 
federal money. 

The collaborative takes over the Developmental Day Care Center for 
special needs preschoolers which had been run by DMH. After the 
ifflpleQtentatioh of Chapter 766, OMH passed its responsibility for these 
children to the public schools. The collaborative runs the program on behalf 
of the school districts. 

The May County superintendents begin meeting monthly. 
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1976 

The Developmental Day Care Center becomes the ASE program (Alternative 
Special Education) in July. Leman hires a director, rents space for a 
cldssroom^, and coilects tuition from the districts. 

The collaborative offers the following programs: diagnosis, consultation, 
and training; psychological treatment for children and families; A^E; 
coordination of progr'am^ ror May County cnildren residing in state 
institutions. In addition Letnan attempts to fund a needs survey and planning 
program, which would link all hum^ services in the county with the public 
schools. The program was eventually funded in late 1977* 

1222 

Leman resigns as director after REC has operated for two year s^ as a 
collaborative. Daniel Block, a New York school super i ntendent , replaces her. 
His mandate from the superintendents and the Board of Governors is to expand 
the collaborative's programs beyond its clinical, spec ial ^education 
orientation. 

1978 t 

A new preschool program is^ launched with federal funding, to give special 
needs children a chance to attend classes with ndn-handi capped children. 

The special education di rector s^Jj^JJa^.J^unty begin to meet regularly. 

Block fulfills his mandate as 5 other programs begin. The collaborative 
'assumes operating responsibility for educating children in residence at two 
large state hospitals and a juveni le detention center.' 

1979 

The col laborat ive budget grows from $300,000 in 1977 to over a million 
dollars in 1979. 

In June Block suffers a heart attack and is hosp'^ta 1 ized. In his absence 
several members of the Board of Governors attempt to put together fi.nancial 
reports due at the end of the fiscal year. They are unable to reconcile 
various financial records. They ask Leman, who is now in private practice, to 
straighten out the books. 

Leman and the board discover a sizable deficit and overspending. The 
board decides against renewing Block's contract; Block decides that he does 
not want to return in any case. In August, Leman becomes acting director for 
a few months. She cuts expenses to try t^ make up the deficit. 

The Collaborative Alternative Program (CAP) for emotion^JJ^y disturbed 
children, which was scheduled to begin in September, collapses as worried 
districts withdraw their students. 

The special education directors seek a stronger role in the 
yCol laborat ive. With the approval of the super i ntendents and the school 
committee memi>ers of the Board of Governdi&«< the special education directors 
become an advisory Board of Directors to the cc^l laboratj ve. They send a non- 
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voting representative to the Board of Covemort. Meanwhile* the parent* of 
children served by the collaborative have selected their own non-voting 
representative t6 the Board of Governors* 

Because of the apparent instability of the collaborat i ve« aM the member 
districts except May town give the required six month notice of their intention 
to withdraw from the collaborative the following June. 

198b 



Leman stays as acting director until February. Then an interim director 
(a teacher in the Maytown schools) is hired to serve out the school year. He 
pcfrsuades the districts to rescind their withdrawals. 

Gordon Lewis, a local special education director, is appointed the n^^ 
direc'tof in July. He is laced with rapid financial retrenchment as the 
collaborative's contracts with state institutions have expired and OMH has 
withdrawn funding for the slots assigned to the coMaborati ves in 1970. 



ibbr 



ft only districts in the county that had nev^tr belonged to the 
collabprative now decide to join. 



The CAP program planned for the previous year gets under way in 
September . 

The Board of Governors votes to cut membership fees from $7-50 to S^.05 
per pupi 1 . 

In the wake of Proposition 2 1/2, all the districts Including Maytown 
give six month notice of their intention to withdraw from the collaborative. 
Fearful of impending budget cuts, they hope to find cheaper ways to Sfrve 
thei r^ spec ial needs children. 

The Board of Governors comes up with a significantly lower budget and 
persuades the districts to rescind their withdrawals. This is accomplished by 
firing all the program directors and central office staff and relocating most 
classrooms and the collaborative headquarters into the Maytqyn publ ic schools. 

♦ • 

A new director, Paul iads, is hired in June. Me is given the title 
'^program administrator.** 

The membership fee for the 1981-82 school year is reduced to $25*00 per 
district. 



2 . ' History • 

The Rural Educational Col labdrati ve is a small collaborative, exclusively 
focused on special education, in a relatively poor, rural area of 
Massachusetts. Its 26 members include nearly alV the school committees in May 
County, and as a result, the col laborative covers a geographical area of more 
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^.o-cii^*? • ^r*. -.O'-^^ e *vAy. ^.c r^at told; r.choos-dgco 

c^pJOy«a A i^^l<^ !io<^f*^t « tctd.' budget S300.000. The plan* 

ic^^oo* r««' -gS'-B? :nc;uded s^zab^e fcducttoni, »r» sta?'^ budgci. But 

^'.5 ^j*€ h«t >^ct y^'cc^udeo ^ ^^/^p' .^tatec and ilo^J^^v, ^««to^y. Tr^e ftiory the 
ftvr*' lduc«rt ^c-'^ft' Cc abo«: «t » vt ^?vr*-v i Uui^iT-Mt** d.^fvCo?;ics of 

• r ■■Sbv 9 f^*-- t^e SriJE ^^chco^ iupcf »n*ersdcMti County decided tc 

«pp-y ^'or ^edera* ^ jridv to P^an fo*- a 5uppiC5iT\<:f>Xdr y center for the county, 
the? rcce '.ec S^tCOOD ESfi 7»t)e MJ monry «nc '^^^'f^d d contuUahl ip 
develop a p<^o|hj2^'*' "^i^e school i n the C0t*^ty nad many need^ and 

ine pi'v^votia^ J5t«r^fted to ij-ddre-vs t^e/n; cu*"f 'tij'U^ .^>«ryfi>opfncnt , in-scrvicc 
tr^tAir.;. c^cat>vc: A'ti;;, atnv^iics and ec ^-ea t i on , ardi piycno)o^»cal/ 
pendv o'A: icrv^cc-^, -ne propo!^;j) was. rejected, a*^ the proposed budget could 
'^ol bC'5 to cove*" aM tne the ;.r^tcr uas supposed to do> The Title 

• • o?^ ce ^u^^estcc^ i^^t ".^c d' cj^o?^^ ' be rewritten, wjth an e^^phasis on the 
f c-*>o ca ' t^cf V : c«4 bcnavjo'^aJ ^tud.-iti;. 



By t^ai X'^'t, t^e co^^^su^tant >^as ^0*^-9 gorte. Sc the pvesidcnt rtaytown 
Coww'^tty Co^'rj^e. -vhc- -^.1^ a ^o^or" '^choDi ^uptf ' niendci^.l « rewrpie the 
propose' at. t^e Tit^e oM .ce had su^^cstcd* One the other 
*,upei' ^ n!:cnd«nt% aii^ed a ^cai icnoot pr'ychoi.ooir&t . ^''^5« Le^an, to ?ook over 
the prcpo^ai ano g ^ ve tecdbaci^^ %hr helped ?^evrsc the propo^ai once 

^<;irt< $y t'nc ^u^e? o?' >t had been fvrsd^d for $$26,000. 

The iv/pc^^ = ntenoen: s ?v . ed te/r-an iis the d^^-ector of what was knowri 
^^/^oject SfCOQ^ w^yto-n the f »5ca: agent for the project* and was 
techn^ca-w xhtr ^'ec^p e'^'s o' a? ': ?unds and the employer of aU the SECOOP « ' 
s•a^^ On 0<--o&er '9t>? t'^oject S£CCO^ opened -is door^ and by. December ^ 

ve^a^: ^ad i.'v*J^ted a c ' ^c?* sevce'y <rmotiona^*y disturbed children and set 
up d^aijnc^t viit-^c^tr tre n?rcdc oi e^Cf^cntarf lichoo^ and pf escho.o J - age 

rtj ' ■d'e'i 

. -:r -qoT :o r^cjcct iSCODP ('^aie^ tne nay County Supplementary 

iducal'Or Ce^te. • ^iirv wnder Lc^nan s leadership, with a con« 1 stent grogr amma^ « c 
e^pnaftJi on ps^yCho ' og ■ c a i services for young chif<3rcn and thei/ famines. The 
center im^i '.^n iic ran classes *or e^otronaJly disturbed children, did* 
d.agno5»s and therapy, worked with ^a^^^^^es of special needs children, 
developed a J^etource '^brary dtagnosttc tests, taught remedial reading, r^r. 
%tmin»f% fo' tcachc^^ to trdtn thetr. to recognize learning d>s«btnt)es. did 
<0^-e 'f^iervMce tr^^n ng for prtnc»pd*^5. provided Support for gifted Children. 
nrns ••Jirkea w.th other co^urv^ groups, such the Massachusetts Society y^cr 
t^e ^''•■eve'^t : or*, Crucitv :o t^i^^dren or^o the Oeve topmentat Day Care Center, 
fw-^ T.^c '-:afe Gcpa-^ ''.'nent •••if^'^ia^ Hcaft^>. The staM was largely trained 

' r^c V wc ^ * ec c ^ >■ w ^ • ^ e * Cfftc n i r y s c hoo ? s . » ^ 



• ,1 p'os'^^rc to ^nc^U'-jc adolescents ?t wasr t 

ri : ■ • *^,)^-. :o dtt aci?; 'tiscc^f, . • wa% very cautious »n spreading 
. f.^. rr^'.f . wc -cu^c! not 00 3 vc^v good jOb. 
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Lcman pUccd Mgh priority on The quality of services, and her leadersKip 
kept the staff focused on children, rather '^han on schools or school 
administrator^. 

I was very conscious of the fact that although people felt they needed 
something, we really had to produce, r^iaily had to help kids learn. We 
had to help theoi feel better about themselves and their emotional 
problems. 

you'rt talking about kids' problems, and they don't just fall ui ier 
education, . .The fir*t /ear the errvOtional ly disturbed class used to run 
three ho irs a day, five days a week for n 1/2 months. worked with 
an the sibs in the fam'tly and tho parents on a weekly basis « It cost me 
$3500 a child to 1967 ' 1 do that. . .And I went down and tolo that to 
Bostpn; they thought J was a craiy lady. 

We had outside .evaluators come in. 1 always insisted that we had people 
who were very expf.rienced, who had reputations, who [would give us] 
someth'ing that would be very helpful to uS [so that we could] change our 
ways if we weren't Jbiting holi cr than the Pope. So oecause of that kind 
of backup and oar kinr^ of att i tude, -and our tr .e desire to learn to do 
this as wifcll as ll could be donr, . . , we were always able to convince 
people to keep u^ In business. 

teman kept tight control over the fiscal and admi ni stc»t i ve si^*:- of the' 
center: budgets, fund-raising, hirinrg, and iaison w?th the superintendents 
and school cownittees. But the staff had a lot cT professioral autonomy, and 
several of them told us about the exhilarating climate of challenge, growth, 
and cxceHence that the center prc^rided. 

The ttay County superintendents made up an advisory council to Nthc center, 
and met i ntermi ttent ly* with Leman. The superintendent of Maytown hAd the 
closest relationship to the center. Maytown was the f.iscai age.u for the 
or J gi nal Ti t ie in grant and later grants, so the superintendent hadlto co- 
sign all Lcman*5 payrolls and bill warrants. Maytown .also' had the largest 
student population in the county and thus had thp most. children Liing the 
center's services. Although none of the superintendents was involved on a 
day-to-day basis, all of them were generally supportive of the center's- 
object i ves. 

The center continued to receive Title Ml moneyVfor seven ye^rs, although 
the original grant was supposed to last only through 1970. The federal grant 
was the only major source of funds for the first three years. Beginning irt 
school year 1970-71. Lemar? wars able to pry some funds out of the s\ate 
Oepilrtment of Mental Health (DMH). By pushing, them Lo do more for children, 
she convinced them to assign a staff position t t)>e center. With that 
salary, she hired a psychologist. Evpntually^ f/ior center members 'wete oaid 
for with DMH salary money. About thw same tirnc^ the center established 
membership fees for participatory scnools, w^ ch didn't add up to very much 
money to begin with, but by \97U onstituted a quarter of the center *s budget. 
The center also received occasional state education grants, but these were not 
central to the center's activities. 
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In 197i», tv^o critical events changed the center. First. Chapter 766 wa^ 
scheduled to be implemented, requiring schools tp provide for children with 
special needs. This forced dramatic changes in May County. As of 1968, only 
two of the 9 superintendents hao a school psychologist, only two had a' speech 
therapist, and only a quarter of the ^ lementary schools had a remedial reading 
teacher. Even as Cha,>ter 76b was being implemented in 197^f there were only 
four ful l^time ">perial education adminlst^ors In the county. So the changes 
prompted by the new spec il education law altered the environment in which the 
May County Supplementary Education Center was operating. * 

Second, the Massachusetts L'. 'Slature pas^d a law permitting 
col laboratives to drgj^niie, and tre Chapter 766 regulations suggested how 
collaborat I ves might be used. The state Department of Education told Leman 
thct she should set up a collaborative if she wanted to be eligible for future 
funding. She and the super intendents then sought commitments from all the A- 
school committees.* Almost everyone signed on. and it was agreed that the 
collaborative would have ^ Board of Governors made up of one school committee 
•nember f;om each participating town. In March 1975f a formal agreement was 
drawn up, to form the May County Educational Col labor active as of the 1975-76 
school year. L^an suggested that the collaborative d irector * 5 job be 
declared open as the coMaborative would be a new entity. The superintendents 
steoped in to write ihe job description, in which the director * s job was 
carefully distin^jished from a superintendent's job. A search was conducted, 
and Leman woS asked to take the director's job. 

The transition from a Titie III project under the aegis of May town to an 
independent col laborative with a '^y governing board went relatively smoothly. 
The coMatorative continued iKc same service*^ to the same families and schools 
with the same sta^f. In some ways Ler..an*s job was made a little easier: 

The school committee-> began to see more clearly what we were doing. It 
was different when 1 was running off tc [what] felt like 20 million 
-chool committee meetings tc say^ "can yoU give us $2000 so we can do 
this or that for. >^ur kids?" of a suddeti the [collaborative 

representative] was report-ng to his committee, would invite me along, 
but could sav, "Yeah. You should ? • e whot they do down there." 

But the formation of the col laoorative also oeems to have created new 
expectations and concerns in the member districts, especially among the 
superintendents Th-^y saw the collaborative as opportunity to flet a 
broader range of services by going beyond nsychological services and mental 
health into other areas: cooperative purchasing and transportation, service to 
other low-incidence populations like classes in foreign languages and advanced 
science for the handful of interested stucmts in eacn town. They also hoped 
to explore other, funding so'j»-ces so the collaborative could pull :>ack from 
DMH, as many of the superintendents were wary of ti<e psychotherapeutic focus 
of the col iaborative's sta^f. : 

But Leman was not enthusiastic about creating a whole new organization. 
She was planning to leave the collaborative at the end of t'-e. 1976-77 school 
year, after ten years. And she was more cautious than the super i htendencs 
about what the collaborative could do well. 
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If they felt they wanted [new programs], fine, If they were willing, to 
give me the money to hire someone to do all that. They didn't want to do 
that. They didn't see why, in my spare time, I couldn't quite get all 
those things arranged too... I dJdn't want to be-- I did not feel the 
collaborative should be associ ate^wi th something that was going to be 
less than well done. 

The collaborative did take on one major new program as aj^uM of Chaptefr 
766. DMH had been running Developmental Care for s^erely retarded^nd 
multiply handicapped children who had ne^r been to school. Chapter 7^^ 
required public schools to offer those /chi Idren an educational program. The 
collaborative took over the administration of the DDC program for the 1975~76 
school year, but DHH remained the fiscal agent and continued to fund it. In 
July 1976, the col labbrative took over entire responsibility for the program, 1^ 
and rechrlstened it ASE (Alternative Special Education). Leman hired a 
director to shift its emphasis from custodial to educational, and, with the 
withdrawal of DHH funds, began to charge tuition for each^hild. 



Two smaller programs were launched during 1976-77- The collaborative 
rec^ved state funds from the Bureau of Institutional schools to act as 
liaison between the school districts and the Institutional Schools to keep 
track of Hay County children residing in state institut^ns. Leman also 
sought a CETA grant to assess the needs of children in the county and the gaps 
between those needs and available services. The BIS project and the ASE 
program were a shift ih emphasis for the collaborative. Before 1976f the 
collaborative had dealt with the psychological needs of children that were not 
well met by the schools. With ASE and BJS, the collaborative began ^servi ng 
children who had been excluded from schools for having less than normal 
intelligence. Because these children could no longer be legal Iff excluded, the 
collaborative took them in as the understaffed schools 'n Hay uounty were ill 
equipped to serve them. 

Leman resigned as.dir^c^lin June 1977 as she had planned to. Her 
departure demoral ^ied^^he^-^ariaf u who had not been prepared for the loss of the 
col laborative's guidinq spiri,|^ After a long search by the Board of ^vernors 
and some interested superintendents, Daniel Block, a New York school 
superintendent,^ was chosen to replace her. His mandate from the search> 
committee and the Board was to shake up the place. In hl,s words: 

It was a very detailed job description, clear ly defined, and very 
detailed. It specified overall supervision of 9II the programs that 
existed at that moment. It related of course to the Board of 
Governors. . .and to establish rapport in meeting the superintendents' 
needs. . .Part of the mandate cal led for grant writing, fund raising 
really, to raise funds to establish creative programs that would best 
meet the needs of the community. And that I looked on reafly as the 
greatest thrust, except for the direct service. 

In response, he launched a flurry of grant-writing, and successful grant- 
writing at that. In Block's two 'years as director, he increased the' annual 
budget from about $300,000 to over $1,000,000.^ His ho|ke was to finance the . 
operation of the collaborative by^col lecting overhead on all the grants and 
rftntrarj,g ^, ^4#> hr might a number of new programs to the collaborative, to se>ve 
children of member school systems and those in the surrounding area. The 
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programmatic emphasis broadened; the clinical teams remained in place, but 
they were no longer the center of the col laborative's operation. Grants came 
in to set up an Area Service Planning Tear .for Hay County and an adjacent 
county area (a coordinating- body to 1 ink 11 human service providers, 
including but not limited to schools* in . e two counties); to support mental 
health services to high schools in member districts; to mount a preschool > - 
program to serve handicapped and ntfn-handi capped children together; to send 
teachers Into two State Hospital Schools (bo^h located outside May County) to 
instruct children in residence and to facilitate deinstitutionalization; to 
offer special^ education services to children in the May County House of 
Correction; to expand the ASE program to include pre-vocational and vocational 
education for older children; and tocontinue liaison between BIS and the 
member districts; and to conti nue the DHll-supported cl i nical teams.. Not only 
the budget but also the staff exploded during this period. 

Although he was presiding over a different sort of organ izatipri>. Block 
largely continued Leman's mariagement style. He totfk primary responsibility 
for financial management, fund raising, and liaison, with the districts, whiie 
leaving most professional, program issues to the staff. But because the 
collaborative was growing so rapidly, he did not have time to supervise the 
programs with anything like^Leman's care and passionfor detail. As one staff 
member recalled: 

r He was. quite supp^p^^ve, not terribly well organized but very 

supportive. . . Iwas aware of some kids whose needs were not being met. . 
.Essentially the. feeling was the there was no urgency. . ., [other] people 
were allegedly providing services. . .The next year after several months 
of meetings with a lot of people I worked out with Dan a system by which 
we had a teacher assistant work with these identified kids. . .Meanwhile 
Dan and I worked on some soft money out of the state department of ed. 

Eventually he came to leave more. of the financial management matters to the 
. staff as well; both the ASE and 'preschool program directors began to set their 
own budgets, keep track of their expenditures, and approve purchases, subject 
to approval- of the Board of Governors. t - 

Block personally spent a lot of tirte working on the Area Service Planning 
Team. He asked the special education directors Jto begin meeting regularly to 
share ideas and information. He also Worked on several other projects that 
for various reasons never came to fruition: two proposals for pre-school 
programs (which were/Viot funded) , coordination between ^|ay Community College 
and local high sch^l\ to provide advanced -courses (some of which occurred 
later without the involvement of the col laborative) ; plans for an a^ter-jtive 
high school (which never materialized because the districts decided to keep 
the money to use in their own schools); a proposal for the Thompson Center for 
Children and Families (which the Board of Governors refused to approve on the 
grounds that it would serve a neighboring county, hot May Cpunty children); 
plans for a residential center to hold delinquent children for 30 days to 9 
months while they awaited permanent placement; etc. 

In^979. towards the end of Block's second year, two disasters struck. 
First, the Department- of Mental Health announced that it would no longer 
automatically fund the four staff positions it had assig.ied to the 
coll«borative during Leman's tiijie. They put out an open request for proposals 
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to take over those positions. The collaborative was free to apply ^and di^ 
but without success. The positions and the funds went elsewhere. As a result, 
the collaborative lost the ability to provide the most visibljl^direct services 
it had provided to school buildings. 



»t visibfl^direct 



Second, in June Block suffered a heart attack. While he^was in the 
hospital • several members of the Board attempted to manage the collaborative. 
They found some disarray in the financial and personnel records* and were 
unable to reconcile some staff activities wi th' decisions that had been made by 
the Board. Block volunteered to run the collaborative from his hospital bed, 
but the Board refused. Instead, the Board asked Grace Leman, who was still in 
town, to come in for' a few weeks to straighten out Wit books. She did, and' 
discovered that the collaborative was in serious ipinancial straits. There wa$ 
both a cash flow, problem and a sizable deficit for the fiscal year. An 
outside accountant came in and substantiated her conclusions. 

The Board voted to appoint Leman as acting director from August to 
October, at which point Block might be able to come back to work. As things 
turned out, the Board and Block came to an agreement to part way.s. Leman 
stayed as acting director through February. At that point the Board hired a 
local special education teacher to serve out the rest of the I979~80 school 
year. 

As a result of this turmoil, the collaborative had a very rocky year. 
Nearly all the grants that Block had brought in were due to expire in June 
1980, and the DMH-funded posit1*ons were also scheduled to disappear^ The 
collaborative had been ready to ^open an alternative program for emotionally 
disturbed children in September 1979* But, the districts had too little 
confidence in the qol l^aborat ive continued survival to commit their children 
and funds. The alternative program folded. Meanwhile, Leman was scrambling 
to make up the deficit, which required cutting staff positions. ^From a staff 
of 22 ip-4977» the col l&k>Oratiye had grown to a staff of 90 in June 1979* By 
September I98O, it was back down to 30. In addition, there was substantial 
turnover each year, in.some programs over 50%ii Concerned abou^ the viability 
of the collaborative, all the member school committees except Maytown gave the 
collaborative legal notice of their intention^to withdraw from the * 
col labor at ive as of June 30, I98O. / 

The special education directors and some of the superintendent's swung 
into action to save the col laborat ive. Although there was widespread 
dissatisfaction with the services schools had been r.e^eiying, many of them 
believed the potential in the collaborative was too rich to. give up. The . 
special education directors, who had been meeting regulanyt put together a 
proposal in November 1979* They argued that the eel Isborative should not be 
serving anyone outside Hay County. They' suggested that the focus be , , 
exclusively special education no federal grants, nor fancy coordinating 
councils^ no therapy, just programs to serve school districts. In line with 
this, they recommended that the special education directors become more 
centrally involved in the governance of the collaborative, as they knew best 
the needs of the member district^. Finally they suggested that the 
collaborative be run by a ''program administrator'' rather than by an executive 
director; this change in title wculd signal the change in responsibilities to 
be restricted to. programs. 
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After several months of discussions with Grace Leman and the n 
superintendents (who basically supported the proposal) the Board of Governors / 
agreed to most of the recommendations. The group of special education . n 
tlirectors became the Board, of Director's to the collaborative in June I98O, 
with a charge to advise the Board of Governors and the program administrator 
about the col laborative's programs. The Board also agreed to downgrade the 
dire;fetor*s job to that of program administrator. As they searched for a new 
administrator, they were looking for someone who would not be ambit !ouSfc 
independent, and entrepreneurial like Block. They had been burned and were 
determined to take a stronger tiand in running the collaborative. The new 
tit 1 e accurately reflected the lower level of responsibility and trust they 
w^e willing to give the next person in that position. 

The commitment of the superintendents and the special education 
directors, together with the considerable lobbying efforts of Leman and the 
Interim director, convinced the school coiwnittees to rescind their {withdrawals 
from the collaborative. In June the collaborative was still operating at a 
deficit: the DMH-funded staff posi tions were being withdrawn; the big grants 
were exp^^iring; the Area Service Planning Team moved to a state hospital in the 
next county; a state auditor turned up $30,000 in audit exceptions; and the 
member districts were asked to pay an additional assessment. However, in 
order to keep the school committees on board, the Board of Governors reduced 
the membership fees from $7.50 per student to $i».05. At the same time, the 
interim director had been able to resurrect the plans for ap alternative 
program for emotionally d i sturbed chi Idren, and CAP (Collaborative Alternative 
Program) was scheduled ;to begin in September I98O. The nine^ towns in the 
western part of May County, which had never belonged to the collaborative, now 
voted to join, as a result of the revised collaborative structure;, lov ^v! 
and the arrival of a new superintendent who was enthusiastic about rt^'>o^i^.\ 
cooperation. 

A permanent program administrator was hired in June. The Boar n?xd 
wanted the interim director to stay on, but he had commitments e« sewi.«^;r^. -c 
they hired a 1 oca T special education director^ Gordon Lewis, to fill the 
posit'ion. The debate surrounding Lewis' hiring reflected in part t BoarcVf 
ambivalence about whether it wanted a special education person or a rtj,oir?i-(it' .0 
run the collaborative. Perhaps because one of the spec ial^^ducat i on .!We^ ors 
sat on the search committee^ as did a parent representative, the sea ^ 
committee recommended someone with more background in special educativ » than 
J^jt^anagement . 

Lewis took over in July and set to work on two immediate tasks: rcrfucing 
the deficit and stflrting up- the CAP ^rjgram. Although there wire somu last 
mi nute hi tches (one of the high schooU retracted its offer of classroom space 
for the program) , :aP was launched and, after a few uncertrin months, settled 
into a high quat ty program. The deficit was slowly-made up and th^ 
collaborative look<id like it had a new lease on life. It was operat-ng three 
major programs? ASE.. which was by now serving 22 severely retarded ch i Idren 
in three sites. End funded by tuitions paid by local districts; the preschool 
program, servi:^.g 21 chi1dr(^n (12 c( ther^ handicapped and 9 not handicapped) in 
two sites, in its third year of ft^naintj rrom r-i three-year federal grant; and 
CAP, serving 13 emotionally disti.rled childre* in two sites, also funded by 
local tuition payments. 
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Then disaster struck again, this time in the form of Proposition It i/^. a 
tax limitation referendum approved by the voters in November 1980, -^n/ 
County the proposition had the effect of reducing school budgets th^l wiire 
already skimpy. The financial problems facing superintendents and and school 
committees were so severe that once again many questioned the wisdom o'! 
spending precious funds on the collaborative. In December all the :vch:>ol 
co^lnttees (this time Including Haytown) gave notice of their Intcin^on to 
withdraw from the collaborative In June 1981. 

Maytown's decision to withdraw was critical because it accour. L^d for f>0% 
of the children in collaborative programs. And as one other town :ificial 
told us, ''our decision. . .was basically, if May town stayed, we would stay^ 
!f Maytown pulled out, so would we." But Maytown was In a bind. ?Avenue 
reductions resulting from Proposition 2 1/2 required a I98I-82 i;;udc3t that was 
15V lower than their 198O-81 budget. And that meant the third, y^r in 3 row 
of lower budgets. In the words of one Maytown official: 

Up until a year ago. . .1 felt some real r^sponsibj 1 i ty Z'yj^ county. > 
.My feeling was that Jots of program options need to be -:iVvnable to k>Js 
and that fewer options Hould have been available throughout tht; counv.:^ 
had Maytown chosen not td be a member. . . I did a cost brsakr^c^v^n cf ^>hiit 
it was costing us to provide these services and, programs /J : nu^^v >he 
collaborative and what we could do It for in-house. ^nd. . .live/ irra 
saying they could do it for $147,000 and I y^as saying I could do for 
$ 107,000 • So there was no wa/ I, could recommend that we continue the 
collaborative. . .In the past 1 Cfelt] some real responsibility- But I 
can't do that any longer. Those times are past. And I need to now just 
say we can do M cheaper so we're going to do it for our kids tad to hell 
with the other towns ^ 

Bi't the Board of Governors was not prepared to disso?/ti ihi^ collaborative 
if they could 1ielp it. They revised the projected 198l-6^t i^udget, including 
drastic staff cuts, and after several rounds, got the bud^-^t down to where 
there was no cost advantage for Maytown to withdraw from c^e collaborative. 
!n March 1981, Maytown then rescinded its withdrawal. As part of the budget 
package, the Board of Governors also slashed the membership fees from $4.05 
per student to a nominal $25.00 per member district, "^hus all the remaining 
schoo) committees rescinded their witfidrawals. 

The budget negotiations were successful, but they aroused considerable 
V isension. Becau^ie deep cuts were possible only by firing staff, many staff 
members were given notice. All the program heads were to^:^ that their 
positions would not be continuj-d. Several aides from each xerogram w«r« fired. 
Some of the prof es^sional support positions, like tht psychologist antisocial 
worker attached to CAP, were also terminated. Staff morale throughout the 
collaborative plummeted. Even those not fired were fe-?,tting weary of the 
climate of perpetual crisis- V 

The Board of ^iovernors grew i ncreasi ngl y dissatisfied with Lewises 
performance as program administrator. They saw him as a weak administrator, 
unwilling or unable to genierate enthusiasm for the collaborative, unwilling or 
unable to provide vigorous leadership in the struggle to save the 
collaborative. His proposals to broaden the scope of collaborative activities 
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were dismissed. His budget proposals were reworked by the finance committee. 
In the words of two Board members: 

I don't find anything wrong with him as a person, but as an administrator 

he stinks. . .He does not communicate well with the Board of Governors. 

He does not follow our instructions. He seems to go off on his own ways 
- of thinking, hot the board's way of thinking. . . I've been over here 

several times to read him the riot act but it doesn't do any good. 
* • . « 

I just think he Js such a nice person that he didn't want to take hold of 
'^what was happening. . .1 have no real idea [why], except that I know that 

a lot of the work that should have been done wasn't done. . .If you say 

you're going to do something, do it. Oon't make us come back and say, 

"Why didn't you do it?" That's the very basics. 

In May they fired him. As Lewis put it, "the main issue is that the Board 
wanted more control than I was able to give." A sevch began for a new 
program administrator. In July they hired another-^f ormer special education 
administrator, this time from out of state, to replace Lewis. 

The years between 1977 and I981 were marked by constant uncertainty about 
the*viabi I i ty of a col laborat i ve in May County. Many people in and out of the 
collaborative put a lot of energy into preserving the collaborative but it 
became increasingly difficult to see much return for their efforts. The staff 
turnover during this period was tremendous. As one person told us: 

The teachers arid tjie assistants would be very open and honest and say, 
"Look, 'I don't mind workir\g with the kids. I enjoy the kids a great, 
deal. B^it hcan't take the internal mechanisms of the col laborat ive. 
It's jtfst driving me crazy, all the politics that are going on." And 
then tK^y would go to grad school or go to another job. 

/ . ■ ■ ■ 

Another /^taff member described the feelings of those who stayed: 

I kn<< ^ there was at the beginning a real fight in all of us to help the 
collaborative to continue. But sometimes when we looked at the budget 
and the realities of what staff^was being paid and the things they were 
expected to do. often those were inhuman and outrageous proposals. And 
there was very little reason for us to support the continuation of the 
^ col labor^jtive. Except it seemed to be an easier mechanism to be able to 
collectively serve children. I have such conflicting feelings about it. 
There was one time when ! was really 16yal, and, you know. I think the 
whole system let us down. 
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CHAPTER III 

REGIONAL EDUCATION SERVICE ^GENCIES IN WEST VIRGINIA 

/This ^chapter provides a general overview of the system of. Regional 
Educlltion ,Servi;ce Agencies (RESAs) in West Virginia and extended analysis of 
two RESAs. As'^has been the case in the other states we h^ve studied, the 
story bf^ttfeTlESAs in West Virginia is.tied to state politics that have shaped 
the system's creation^and^ deveJLopment. There has been a tension between local 
autonomy and state control, c^n^licated further by varying political desires, 
economic realities, personalities, and geographic considerations. Together, 
these factors form the main story line of how the RESAs developed over the 
years. 

A. THE STATE CONTEXT 

1 . Chronology of Events 
1933 

The West Virginia Legislature abolishes the 5^ i ndependenV and 3^^ 
magisterial districts and replaces them with a system of 55 county unit school 
districts. 



1963 

The Legislature passes brief enabling legislation to allow school 

districts and local colleges and universities tp enter into cooperative 

arrangements to improve the education and placement of teachers.. 

Congress passes the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and 
makes Title III PACE money (i.e.. Projects to Advance Creativity in Education) 
available to local school districts. 7 



1966 

West Virginia's first Title I I I -funded PACE agency is created, one of six 
organizations to eventually form over the next three years to serve certain 
areas in the state. Each receives declining federal dollar amounts to fund 
planning and operation. They provide diverse services, such as audio*visuals 
or psychological programs. i 



1220 

Daniel Taylor becomes the State Superintendent. 
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1971 

The legislature passes the state's first school support equalization 
formula package to reduce inequalities in school funding at the county level. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent Taylor and Governor A^ch Moore, 
voters approve a massive Better Schools constitutional amendment that provides 
200 million dollars in school construction bonding, it is the first instance 
of large*-scale state aid to schools for construction. The total balloons to 
nearly 600 mi 1 1 ion dol lars a% local, federal vocational education, and. 
Appalachian Regional Commission contributions come in. 

The Legislature passes Senate Bill 183 that empowers the State Board of 
Education to create Regional Educational Service Agencies GirSAs) and to 
establish policies pertaining to them. In what becomes an annual « 
appropriation, the Legislature passes a basic administrative grant to support / 
the RESA system. r 

121k 

The Legislature passes the Education of Exceptional Children Act which 
^ anticipates federal Public Law 9^-142 the following year. 

. 

1979 

Roy Truby becomes the State Superintendent. 

; 1981 ' ^ 

The State Senate Finance Committee recommends that the annual basic 
administrative grant to the RESAs be deleted. The appropriation is 
successfully reinstated during conference between the Senate and the House of 
Delegates. 

The Legislature passes Senate Bill 15- Chapter iB orders t^e State Board 
of Education to establish and adopt new standards for quality education and to 
require appropriate plans from county districts. In line with these 
responsibilities, the West Virginia SEA implements a major reorganization of 
its Bureau of Learning Systems along developmental and accountability lines to 
provide technical assistance and moni tor i,ng capabi 1 i ties . This set-up 
replaces a structure based on instruction. 

2. State Context 

/ - 

The RESA story begins by looking at patterns of financial support for 
public education that have shaped and constrained the ability of school 
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districts to operate. In 1932, We^^t *V4sry I ni a voters approved a constitutional 
amehdment effectively placing a ceiling on the amount of revenue available to 
boards of education to operate the schools'. Property tax rates were limited 
in order to reduce the growing incidence of sale and forfeiture of property 
for non-payment during the Depression, the si tuation created by this historic 
action makes it impossible to ascertain a county's real wealth. By placing a 
cei I ing Mr levy rates per property class, the 1932 amendment foreiplosed any 
opportunity for a county to exceed the existing rates in order to generate 
additional income to run the schools^ A similar limitation constrains 
counties from raising money to retire bonded indebtedness. As a result, major 
expenditures to improve public education have come about through state 
initiative. One former official in the SEA described the situation where: 

^ i.. .[Tjhrough constitutional limitation, state code, and regulation, the 
bounties now tax near their limits from a very small base. This makes 
the role of the state crucial for the schools. 

♦ , ■ ■ 

In 1933. the state Legislature abolished the existing independent and 
magisterial school districts, replacing them with a new system of 55 county 
unit school districts. For the next thirty years relations between the 
districts and the st^tc were often difficult and uneven. The districts were 
reluctant to ask for money, believing the state would attach strings. The 
state, for its part, was content with a structure of education that made 
relatively modest demands on the state treasury. AS a result, the educational 
system languished. There were instances of paternal i sm whereby some of the 
better off districts would look after the interests of smaller,, poorer 
counties. Many of the latter, strapped financially and isolated by West 
Virginia's infamous system of roads, remained provincial in character. 
Physical facilities remained outdated and educational programming was limited. 

Politics, economics, and personalities helped breathe new life into the 
system. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 substantially 
increased resources available tp local counties. Title Ml PACE monies 
assisted in estf^bl ishing a series of PACE agencies throughout the state. 
Funded only with federal money, they developed individual programmatic thrusts 
in response to unique local needs. One SEA official described the type of 
cooperation thalL.led to the creation of one PACE agency in particular: 

« 

...[Fjor example, there was a cl^uster of counties in the north central 
region [now RESA VII] that had been meeting on a regular basis, coming 
together monthly to discuss common problems, to conduct studies. . .wi th - 
their own [staffs]; they didn't have paid ^taff to do this at all, and 
quite frankly, some pretty great things came out of [it]. But most of 
all there was a comradery . . .They would meet and work pretty hard for* ' 
^ about four or five hours, and ^hen they would have a dinner... So, in^ 
1966 a young fellow quartered at the University suggested that he put 
together a^PACE proposal. He c:d, and it took on the character of being 
the first so-called service ccei^^.:/. 



In 1968, a new governor. Arch ;io& e., was elected. He campaigned on a 
platform of expanded educational expenditures, higher pay for teachers, and 
new school facilities to replace the cour^ties* aging physical plants. A $200 
million school building bond package was passed. It later mushroomed to 
nearly $600 million with the addition of contributions from the counties. 
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federal vocational education, grants, and support from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, Tfris Infusion of funds, coupled with a governor interested in 
stimulating improvements in public education, created a great deal of activity 
in the state* As one observer put lt» "During the period from 1965 to 1975 
there was more educational initiative taking place in the stat> in that 10 
years than had taken place in the preceding 100 years." 

Daniel Taylor was hired as State Superintendent of Schools in 1970* A 
young man, well liked,^nd part of a new breed of energetic school 
administratbrt, he had been a superintendent in Wood County for four years. 
The early history of the RESA system owes much to his vision. For Taylor, the 
RESAs were only one of several things in thf; emerging ^)ol i tics of elementary 
and secondary education in the state, the RlSk enabling legislation, 
submitted by the State Board of Education as a part of its regular legislative 
package, and subsequent state guidelines gov<5rning the RESA system, were 
authored by Taylor with the help of a few aides. The RESAs are largely 
attributable to his early judgments about what was desirable and feasible in 
an educational arena marked by growing demands for better services, strong- 
norms of local autonomy, and increasing pressure fPom the federal sector. At 
the core of his view was an intense sensitivity to the dynamics of state/local 
relations. As two people put it: 

There i^as an* attitude, generally arcund the state, that it was time for 
things to happen. The governor was very popular and had made commitments 
to education unlike^any in the past. So, with [this] attitude in the 
capitol, and leadership by several [politicians], and the 
superintendent's strong presence, everyone was committed to improving and 
making changes. 

[It had to be insisted] not only drvpaper but in actual fact that, while 
the [SEA] might want to have the ,RES*^ do certain things, they were not 
[to be regarded] as arms of the state. They were local enti ties created 
by [the counties] to serve local educational needs. What they did was to 
be locally determined.., [The SEA staff had to be] continually educated 
- and reeducated. . .to realize that the RESAs were not creatures of the 
[SEA], and the [SEA] was not routinely or in any other way to perform 
through RESAs to local education agencies.' 

Eight RESAs were formed at the ocal level after the West Virginia 
Legislature passed Senate Bill l83 in 1972. The bill stated the system was to 
'•consol idat? >nd more effectively administer regional, educational programs" 
and "equalise and extend educational opportunities." The State Board of 
tc?uca,tlon was empowered to establish the RESAs and have the SEA promulgate the 
— , guidelines necessary for their creation, administration, and continued 
operation. The Legislature voted in special session to provide basic 
administrative grant monies. County super i ntendents naturally saw incentives 
in the appropriation to begin the organizing process, 

Senrtfc Bill 183 had to pass through some politically sensitive filters 
before becoming law. However, this was not difficult and was effectively 
managed through the persuasive lobbying of Taylor, his close associates, and 
state-wide groups such as th^T^TA and the state superintendents' association, 
Taylor served as the state * s^poi nt man and did all the testifying on behalf of 
the State Board. His strategy was to seek and secure the support. of 
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legislative leaders instead of merely relying on mcrf^bers of the education 
committees to introduce, sponsor, and guide the proposal* As one former 
political power at that time told us: 

• . ' ' , ' t ^ 

[Taylor] was particularly effective in getting my support, f, in turn, 
worked on my associates in the House of Delegates. • .but this was no 
problem. The whole proposaf went. through on a voice vote, with Utile 
organized opposition.. 9 

Some limited resistance stemmed from two sources. FTrst, the structure 
of the pre-exi# ting PACE agencies and the political ambitions of two PACE 
agency directors rubbed some legislators the wrong way. In particular, the 
latter saw the directors as using tHeir positions and agencies as i>ases of 
operation for launching political campaigns aimed at t'he legislators' 
incumbencies. Second, some legislators were concerned ' that RES^s were going 
to enlarge the state educational apparatus: 

The biggest criticism that we got in the legislature was not. so much ^the 
money, it was the idea of creating another layer^of the eduication 
bureaucracy, and there was an attitude tha^we were too damn big anyway, 
^ that we were taking about two thirds of all the money av^irable in the 
state to operate the schools...a fallacy of course. But the idea that.we 
were going to invest in the education community some authority to make 
them larger, go another layer •was very objectionable to so<ne. 

Somewhat surprising to some legislators was the brief opposition by the 
governor. In a letter to the Secretary of. State, dated April 2lr i973« the 
governor did not elaborate on his motivations* but nevertheless stated his 
opposition unequivocal>y: 

# - ^ 

1 have eliminated [RESA] in the amount of $i«20,000.00< « .f or the reason 
that^the Regional Educational Service Agency is a nQw account not now 
needed. 

Whether based on political or economic grotit^ds, the governor's mild objection^ 
were not sustained in the House of Delegates oc the Senate. One SEA official 
described how money was taken from comprehensive employment programs In order 
to underwrite the RESA administrative grants: *'[l]n the wee hours^ of the 
morning some I ess-than-- informed legislators looked at the budget and said, 
*Wel], looky here, the state has been giving away ail this money; why don't we 
just take half a million and use it for the* RESAs? ' Summing up the SEA's 
justifications for s'eekina a law with commensurate funding, one person had 
this to My: ^"^^^ 

We had been Indicating to the legislature that there were some^. 
innovative, meaningful things that were bccurring out there and that they 
operated, of course^ under the shadow of I imi ted f und i ng and^we ought to 
do everything we could to continu?. those Jcinds of services. The [RESA] ^ 
concept took on real character and a more discretes character* thao the 
PACE concept. Still, there war quest ion about legitimacy so that is 
why it was .absolutely essential that we get legislation that. ..would 
comolement what [the counties were doing already]; We needed the 
statutory author i^ty to spend. ..money .we had no problem with [federal 
money], but when we sta'rted to spend state money we had to have a smooth 
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1 cf - - ot^s^or ' t >• ^c>^ ttsy^cbcdy ol'^tr thdn d county board of educat ion 
\c ^penc !.*^e ff^cney. So. lf\3t war, why tnc b\l\ was drafted the way ii 

^9?9^ ^oy ^?^sjbY replaced Oantcl Taylor as the Stale Superintendent of 
Sc^CK?'5.« There wai ?rO«>e evidence to iugjjest that his arrival would change the 
foit of the t?£«^Ai m the educatfona) wene. Troby was the first 
Sgpe? i f>tenc>r^t who wai. an puxsider" in that he had no prior experience in the 
state,. The '?^-ost notable change has oeen Jrijb.y*$ greater insiS'tence that SEA 
off'C^aU be assigned on a more permanent basis to a RESA executive board for 
a tpectf »c Qer i^ a?^ attend these monthly meetings and act as conduits of 
information to arro Ji-om the StA* In addition* lop-level iiaff sessions 
t>etwe«r. Tryfcy And his assnfttants at the SEA began to .nctude regular 
dtscusl^ont the ftf.S*» as a part of the agenda. It appears that he Is 
ffOv:ng iJowty bui sieadVfy tn the dtrec-tion of creating » more central role 
^or the fitSAs- As gr.e r'^tcrviewec stax^<l: 

\ ihink thai, ihcrc ^s a rr.ort pro-R£SA attitude r'ight now^.. Or, Truby * 
coer.ti in here arrb he sees ihfi structure of the RESAs^. I'm sure he had 
scrne advance krw>wledge of [the-r operation by virtue] of his other 
experiences- He watt pretty deeply involved in the Northwest Lab. . ian 
entirety d; f fe^enr /{sei-up3 but a regional [concept] * - I wou^ltf imagine 
ihLi hJt perceotrons would be different from Dr. Taylor's. You must 
Vcfficmber that Of . Taylor was the guy that went across the street [to the 
State House] along with the dthe^-s and made certain commi tmentSt that it 
wasn't an arm of the [SEA]." that »r wasn/t just anotht^^ureaucracy, and 
-t^at we were no? go^ng to come over the?/e and- suddenly be doubling or 
I'j^^^J^ng the r ©que^ t s f o** money > 

if, ^573. the State 8oaro of Edgcat^on raised questions about the': 
opfrat'ons of tht RESAs. questions about what t^ey do, what thctr functions ^ 
arc. no-- the agencies might be comp^rt^ to one anather / and why no study had 
tiee<- done. A report was prepared -D^ the SEA in' ear ly ')9&0 --the first report 
oi 1% w«n0 conia^n^ng both descriptive summary statistics and report^ from 
eac^ the R£SA cjrecui'Ve directors, in a sense, the content of the report 
wai;^ cis %ig^'^*^ <^M l^a^ the fact «t wai requested in the first place. 

^36'. the Senate Tina^ce Co^vt^ ttee voted to eliminate the state flat, 
grijf^: * ' the er.t re system. There arc varying interpretations of the import 
pf lh^«^ «ove. TNc most bc^^gn version tocetes the origin of the effort In an 
interpersonal ^ncompat »bi 1 ^ ty between one or two state legislators 'and the 
executive director. of one of the RESAs. Another interpretation sees the vote 
as c ha b!:^ger of diff«cuEt times ahead for the agencies and. at a minimui?:* 
greater scrutiny by the v«gi$lature. Regardless of the motive^, the RESAs 
"e^ra^r a pe^»ohcrai part of tHe state education system: 

Tne action was a poiJt^ta^ footnote at best*.. RESAs being political 
fijotoaiU xra^it^ oack and forth. Jht Legislature was in extraordinary 
icsi'C 3: t^c t'^^c, cc^^i ? ce*^ ' ng a 5tate a^d formula that was not to the 
i?k:ng of certain forces, ?n an effort to swjip for votes the RESAs were 
cut .perhaps a message was sent -^with th^ clear knowledge . in mind that- 
the reco<?«ncndat ion would be reins: itutcd fn conferen<ie. But it was the 
same kind erf move yew see when money voted for sewers in exch ange for 
. cutting out se^^^or crt^^en centers. i must say the [SlA's] defense of 
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the RESAs was Jess than stirring, sayiig.. in effect, that "The RESAs save 
the counties and the'Statc a lot of moneys in the cost of gasoline." 

A second movp by the Leg i,s 1 a ture ^unfolded at the tine of our visit to the 
state. A new blTi, Senate Bi 11 15. was pissed containing a brief section 
requiring that the State* Board, through the SEA, enforce as well as develop 
new accountability plans for education: "...To require standards for 
educational quality and approval of county educational prDgrams" (Senate 
Journal . May. '198\ . p. 10) . Whi le the impl i cat ions of this move for the RESAs 
were not known during our stay, it is possible that the RESAs will be used to 
a greater extent in assisting the counties. in the design of accountability 
plans and aiding them in their Implementation. As one person put it to us: 

.1 would prefer to see the [RESAs] more [into] identifying locally defined 
goals in. relationship to the state-wide goals that we're trying to 
achieve. .. local control and state goals being somewhat i.ncompatible 
because thfc hoc^l control concept permeates our education. But as the 
state moves to more centralized goal setting and direction, 
standardization^ etc.. the RESAs' focus would then have to change towards 
suppoV-ting state gbals rather than just entirely [local ones].' We're 
under legislative mandate to develop accountability for each district in 
relationship to the state. ..so then you begin to look for a vehicle to* 
help Vou and assist you to do that. And it seems appropriate that the 
RESAs would have that kind of capacity. 



The RESA Structure 

The Resolution of Establishment adooted by the West Virginia Board of 
Education, anti written by Dr. Taylor, specifies the organizational structure 
of the RESAs. The Resolution accomplished two very important things. First, 
it established the relative independence of the RESAs from state control 
(despite a SEA official on each RESA's executive board) by vesting virtually 
all authority in the districts, thus reflecting real i ties of local control. 
Second, it defined the organizations as urambiguously under the direcrion pf 
executive directors who report to their boards and no one else. In addition, 
the document identified areas ?n which the RE€As might provide servicer/, such 
as administration, curriculum, media, and instruction. 

A« might be expected, the agencies are similar in some respects and 
markedly different in others suggesting varying instances of overlap and 
divergence in their developmenta^histories. All of them appear to have found 
niches whictf serve county-level interests reasonably well and with little 
fanfare. With some minor exc.eptions. they are not Wildly divergent in terms 
of their budgets, the ^people they hire, or the primary categories services 
they offer. Most;are run by or are governed by people who have lonp 
associatjions w:th local county districts. The rich menus of . pr ograrroTii ng found 
i. -I some kiSks appear to be functions of particular local needs. None of the 
agencies plays a dominant role in local education, nor does any loom large in 
terms of time., resources, or commitment required of the members. No one^ could 
ur would identify for us an example of one RESA that is cl ear I y super ior to 
the others across a spectrum o*^ dimensions. 
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All RESAs receive an annual administrative grant from the legislative 
appropriation. This'amount appears as a line item in the SEA's annual budget. 
The SEA divides the total among the eight agencies according to a, formula. In 
essence, as one person in the SEA put it. "RESAs with members having lower 
assessed valuations get a weighted allocation that i s proport i onal 1 y more than 
that given to the wealthier ones. The totals come out about the same. Total 
appropriations from the state for FY n-fi* through FY 8l-82 have varied little 
and have not kept up with inflation. 

The RESAs get funds from other sources besides the flat administrative 
grant: state and fedciral grants, local contributions, membership fees for ^ 
some sub-programs, etc. The use of market mechanisms is conspi ^uously absent. 
Total budget varies from $176,000 to $886,000; dependence' on the state flat 
administrative grant varies from 5* to 30* of the total budget; dependence on 
federal grants varies from 17% to 69* of the total budget. The two RESAs with 
the largest total budgets also receive the largest proportions of their ingome 
from federal grants. In four instances, at least three-fourths of the total 
budget comes from state and local sources. These f inancial*di f f erences cannot 
be explained by differences in region size alone. While budget information 
was not readily forthcoming, most of our contacts at the state level did say 
that large RESA budgets are invariably^ the result of agencies successful y 
tapping federal programs or federal flow-through monies. RESAs with smaller 
budgets have been unsuccessful at grant seeking or have chosen to avoid ^ 
linkages with outside sources. 

The RESAs are similar in size of their memberships. The average number 
of districts is 6. The agencies are similar, if not identical., in their 
management and governance patterns. The SEA guidelines r-.qui.re that each 
agency have a county fiscal agent to receive monies, disburse funds, and. 
oversee the agencies' accounts. The board of directors i s compr i sed of the 
executive director, a chairperson, superintendents and members from local 
boards of education, and the SEA representative. ! 

Data on services provided by thr RESAs display real diversity. All eight 
offer a small set of core services, another set of elective services is 
provided by more than half of the agencies, and a large number of services are 
provided by only one or two RESAs. These data. too. suggest fundamental 
differences in strategies pursued by the counties. 

Neither the original legislation nor the Resolution established criteria 
or suggested any procedurfes for evaluating RESA performance. The SEA s 
Standards for the Education of Exceptional Children (I981) make no exp icit 
mention of the RESAs. their use by the counties in implementing special ^ 
education rules and regulations, evaluation of the RESAs' participation by the 
counties or th^SEA. or the use of Che REbAs by the state as monitors of local 
level compliance, although the RESAS are very much involved m educating 
special children. The Governor's Stud.y on Schooj Management, submitted in 
January of 1 971* analyzed and evaluated the business operatidns of each of the 
55 county school systems as well as their relations with the SEA. The survey 
was requested by Governor Moore in light of an increase in total expenditures 
for elementary and secondary education i n the ?tate from $11.2.5 . 
1962-63 to $339.7 million in 1972-73 -an increase of HO*. In the Forward 
of the report thtere is a section on "regional ization" whi.ch strongly en^dorses 
a regional approach to consol idati ng var ious functional Operations which were 
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being performed independently by the 55 county districts. While the RESA 
legis,latiori was new at the time of the report's issuance, the document noted- 
their existence and suggested that they might be apftropriate vehicles for 
accomplishing regional izatipru--^ 

The timinp and thrust of the Governor's report may help to explain why so 
little forma' evaluation of RESAs has been carried out. Given the strong 
tradition of u -a : autonomySn educational affairs, and given the concerns 
about how RESAs niight impinge on this autonomy, the survey requested by the 
Governor may have intensified suspicions about the real intent of Senate Bill 
183. Advocates of the RESA concept, especially the Superintendent, had to 
insure that the system would do nothing to upset the del i cate arrangement 
between the SEA and the counties. In a sens^, the report exemplifies the 
irony of RESAs in West Virginia. On the one hand, the report could have been 
used to justify a major role for RESAs in helping to Streamline education 
service delivery. On the other hand,' such a role would seriously erode the 
autonomy of the counties and, hence, would be ppliticalJy inf^asible due to 
the enormous power wielded by the county s.uper i nte^dents . Thus, the RESAs are 
caught in a position where it would not be? in the interest of any particular 
RESA director to have his or her organization perform too well and become too 
visible. 

The bright light of evaluation has fallen onl y . i ndi rect 1 y on the RESA 
' system on a few occasions. A Study of the West Virginia State Education 
Agency for the Publ ic Education Study Commission of the West Virginia 
Legislature , pointed out that "no formal evaluation has been made by the SEA 
of RESA services" (p. 77). The report continues: 

Are^RESAs a cost-effective approach to providing educational services? 
Proponents might say yes; but there is little substantive data to support 
the claim. ..the SEA has implemented its legal mandate regarding the RESAs 
but they lack an adequate and re 1 i abl e control system to determine the 
RESAs' effectiveness (p. 79). 

During the Taylor administration the SEA conducted no formal evaluations 
of RESA performance. There is some hint that the agencies began to document 
their activities of their own accord, but this was not formally mandated or 
substantiated In our visits. The SEA's strategy was centered on a modest, 
county-responsive, low profile role for the RESAs. Formal evaluation and 
scrutiny p\^yed no part' in the department's designs and would have been 
antithetical to them.* * , 

* 

The next 'two sections examine the development of two of the eight RESAs. 
It proved so difficult to identify successful aiid unsuccessful cases, that we 
instead iHected two sites that appeared to be as different from each other as 
possible We didn't succeed in getting very different sites, but then the 
realfty the RESA system may be that there are not significant differences . 
among th ; RESAs. In any ev^nt, we call cur two sites RESA A and RESA B. 
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B. RESA^A 

' , ■ H 

1 . Chronology of Events 

1965 . : 

Title III ESEA PA*CE money is made available to local county school 
districts.. 

1966 ' • ' . ' 

' • • ' ^ . v ' ■ 

A U.S. Office of Education M-STEP Teacher Education Center (TEC) Is 
organized in Abel County 16 improve and coordinate the education and placement 
of teachers In the region. Jt serves local schools and local colleges and. 
universities. n > 

1967 . 

A Title Ml PACE agency organlrts 'm'nearby Brker. It provides services 
in the area of audio-vistials to ?oca1 school districts. It ceases operation 
three years later. Some of its original persoi.nel and ec^uipment are later 
absorbed when RESA A is organized in the same vicijiity. , 

1968 j. 

Federal funds expire and the M-STEP TEC-fte'^omes Ml TEC, a btate and 
locally funded Teacher EducatiDn Center. v 

1972 

The Legislature passes Senate Bill 183* ^ ' 

1973 ^ ' 

' . • ' • ^ • > . ^ 

Abel, Calhoun, Dartmouth, ^Fairiield and Plymouth County boards of 
education begin organizing RESA A (RA) j^d sign letters of commitment. 
Charles Wolf Is hired as the executive director. Abel County serves as the 
fiscal agent. RA incorporates MITEC Into its structure and ia^lows it to keep 
its original board of directors as an advisory group to the RA board. General 
programs are offered in adult basic education, special education and 
cooperative public service training. The FY 11973-197^ budget \t $2i*i*,000. 

mh : 

The services of a trained psychologist are offered by RA for the first 
time. V ' 



Robert Wilson becomes the executive director' afte^; Char les Wolf leaves to 
assume the Abel County super intendency during a widespread controversy over 
the use of certain school-books. Wolf r/eplaces a superintendent who leaves 
during the difficulty. A cooperative purchasing committee and a f^chool 
calendar coordinating group are formed from the f ive county members. 

1226 

- «• ' 

A first annual N^iolin works^gp and festival at a local college is ^ 
presented. A r^ajor program for'^zht gi'fted cal led Project TAi NT receives 
Title IV-C funding. : 



State funds for audiological serv'rces are received* as arte fe lon'es 
for an adult Vietnamese education program. A Search and Serve proc^/^ > ^ets 
underway to locate and identiiFy Priority I special children. RA fe^t; .o/s 27, 
full -time and 2h part-time (associated with the ABE program) worker*. 



1978 

The first annual regiona' science and engineering fair is held. RA v 
employs 27 full-time and 31 part-time workers. 

1979 , , . ^ ' . 

RA has 26 f ul 1-time employees and 32 part-time- * 



1980 . - 

RA adds sever a j programmatic components. A CETA linkage agent works out 
pf the agency with local CETA projects and rtia State Department of Labor • A 
special grant is received to fund a demonstration project for providing in- 
service and staff development training to teachers^o that they icery gain thd*" 
certification required. 'The FY I98O-I98I budget iF $7^*6,000. 

■ ' * ' - ■ ■. - 

2. History . ' , 

RESA A is thp repult of cooperat({;^ve efforts of five county school 
districts in the central porti'on of West Virginia. It is not a large ^ 
enterprise by standards against^which many public organizations are measured. 
Only five districts are members'and the geographic area It covers is smaller 
than.most^oth'er RESA areas* But it enjoys a position of prominence and high 
visibiUty within the R^SA system primarily because it has a lai^ge ^staff. high 
levels of funding* and a broad mix of services for school districts and 
surrounding communitiet. 



Abel County is the most^ populated and commercially developed area in the 
region. The other four counties border Abel but they do nol touch each atner. 
Like spolces of a wheel, their relationship with this hub county is more t? n a 
geographic curiosity; it underscores AbeTs central ity and role as leader in 
local education. As one person put it, ""wherever you go, ^ou start or go 
through Abel City. * . 

RESA A was organized in a rather straightforward manne' during the oeriod 
from July, 1972 to Hirch, 1973- The Abel County Board of Education provided 
the initial stimulus by responding to Senate Biiri83 anc^i the SEA guidelines 
governing the RESA system. It passed a resolution in August stating the 
desire and intention to enter into a RESA-type arrangement. Aside from this 
aictTon, however, no single individual or county dominated the orgafiizing 
process. Rather, •enthusiasm was shared throughout the five counties, 
underscoring a beTief that demonstrable benefits in the form>of cost 
reduction, greater service delivery, and enhanced edUcationa! opp<r:rtuni t ies 
for students and staff members would result from consolidating existing 
programs. One person described the attitude* in the districts at that time as 
one which ''sat well with what Dr. Taylor had in mind." As two people 
described for u^; . / 

The RESA concept was not a foreign idea. I did a lot of work w.th the 
^^gis'i future ihen ahd since. The RESA never had any serious opposition. 
Dan [Taylor] having been a school superintendent himself, coning f i om the 
ranks, called upon all of the *sii^er i ntendents not only here btit 
throughout the state... Then again, you Ml always have a few politicians 
in opposition. But the C^EAj and a couple df state-wide organi zazi ons 
were very much behind .this tiling. n . 

It was clear to all of us that this arrangement would give us morci formal 
aw< systematic ways of dealing with each other. 

The Fairfield County Board of Education passed its resolution in early 
September* An organizing meeting was soon held and attended by the fiv* 
superintendents- They decided'to request, by letter to 'Dr . Taylor , the 
assistance of an assistant superintendent from the SEA to answer minor 
questions surrounding the financial and organizational aspects of the RESA 
proposal. Whilo these were '*get-togethers so the superintendents could 
V^p^ore what could be done," the substance of the meetings -"followed pre 
ch what had been designated in the [SEA] guidelines." 

The assistance was readily forthcoming. The Calhoun County Board of 
Education passed its resolution in late September. Not until February,. 1973 
was another meeting held, at which time an assistant superintendent from Abel 
County, named Charles Wolf, was selected as acting executive, director of the 
r. w venture at no salary despite his efforts to get other people ^to accept 
th« post. Shortly tiiereafter the Dartmouth ar^d Plymouth County Boards of 
Education passed resolutions. In late February Charles Wolf wrote a letter to 
Dr. Taylor requesting his approval of the new organization. This came in 
March and RESA A was bt)rn. A permanent representative was chosen by the SEA 
to sit on the RESA A executive boaVy comprised of Wolf, the county 
superintendents, and one perstri from each of the local boards of education. 
Wolf became the; full-time director, with pay, in September.. 
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The organizing process was a simple one. There was no opposition in the 
local boards. The resolutions were passed without extended discussion or 
debate. RESA A was r.ot viewed as a threat nor an imposition from the SEA. . 
Its financial and organizational aspects were carefully spelled out in SEA 
guidelines that reflected the realities of local control/ The SEA 
representative war; helpful in his interpretation. Finally* the counties knew 
that financial support would be forthcoming in the form of yearly 
administrative grants from the SEA. 

i- ■ 

The superintendents did not have extensive plans or elaborate 
expectation:!; cf what RESA A would be. This effectively foreclosed any 
pressure on Wo!f to develop a complicated, far-reaching enterprise: 

There were on-goinjf projects, projects without a head, if you will. So 
brought these into being together in this building... It was not hard 

to do» 

Also, RESA A was seen as a convenient means to capture and consolidate 
federal anc^ state grants, develop new services as money became avai lab I e, and 
spread existing services to meet regional needs. A most salient consideration 
at that, time was to streamline jnany decision-making and policy formation 
responsibilities of the superintendents. One person descr i bed the scope and 
^lavcM of this objective in the following manner: 

Money was not the major factor, but cooperation was. We wanted a smooth 
operating organization. We didn't have any big plans, just helping the 
students and keeping the administrators from having so many meetings. 
You could have everything on one agenda narrowed down to^ne meeting. 

The superintendents were pleased with the way RESA A clarified the 
ambipuities of interrdistrict cooperation. Existing laws and state 
reiguiations never expl icitly addressed these issues by either sanctioning 
prohibiting cooperation at the local level* As, a result the districts 
developed a history of informal collaboration, "swapping, bargainingj ar^fl 
like." '*We never worried about what we wanted to do, but how it could b^ done 
and legally." RESA A answered the ^gquest ions about I,egal i ty but did not impose 
contractual arrangements .between th^ districts. 

It also required very 1 ittle in the way of start-up costs. Abel County 
provided a rent-free* faci 1 i ty next door to its own administrative 
headquarters. RESA A has been there ever since. Centrally located, equipped 
with the necessary administrative and financial machinery, qui te exper ienced 
with handling grants', and situated just next door to RESA A ~ A)3el County was 
the obvious chcice to become the fiscal agent^^ 

J^The organizing process also was simplif ied by real i stic, language in the 
SEA guidelines. RESA A was to be a service agency designed to provide ^ 
benefits to t^e counties at their request. Its role was to be a supplementary 
one, shying ^waV \and prevented) from actions that would have the' ef f-ect, of t 
transforming it into. an independent iorce in local education. It was to 
assume programmatic responsibi li ties only after receiving permission to do so. 
As stated in both its own charter and the SEA regulations: 
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... [T]o provide supplemental educational services to the member counties 
,in four broad areas. •• 

[Section 3] 1. established as regional units in the State school system 
which provide supplementary educational benefits to county school 
systems^. . - 

Any matter internal' to a district would remain subject to local 
prerogatives unless it had regional promise and appeared amenable to regional 
solutions — at which point RESA* A would enter the scene upon invitation. 
This let the districts relinquish certain programs to RESA A at the outset* 
giving the RESA immediate^programmatic legitimacy and removing the need to 
design on its own (and of its own free will) programs that might conflict with 
local interest. As one person summed up: 

If we were to discuss a problem or a program, then the entire board would 
discuss itt instead of RESA developing its own. People in the counties 
like to feel they do not have to be like everyone else —and they won't 
be. But this way we cou^Ld al] decide what was best for all of the 
counties. 

A contributing factor to the ease with which RESA A formed were prior 
experiences with cooperation in the region. The counties, had sponsored 
numerous short and long-term^ programs in areas of educational broadcasting, 
summer occupational educational training programs. Title IN (ESEA) open-air 
schools, and- so on. The primary attention Jn the region was usually focused 
on projects housed in, sponsored / by , or administered through Abel Cour;ity. 
Benefits spread to the others in a. h i t-or-mi ss^-random, and sometimes very 
infrequent fashion. Where success did spread, it was^because of informal 
understandings forgr among the counties rather than through strict 
contractual obligations. RESA A provided the oppor tuni ty to tighten up this 
process and serve as a vehicle for programs with regional purpose and scope. 

For example, we had a program in Abel County called COP.--Cooperat've 
Occupational Program — "a beautiful program that trained teachers^ and the 
like. We decided this could be moved in under RESA and sp'-ead to ;.e^ 
whole region. j 

One on-going and tremendously successful cooperative enterprise beco^.ns a 
major impetus for the formation of RESA A. In ^966 the U.S. Office of 
Education awarded funds to the SEA to establish a teacher education center 
(TEC) as part of the national M-STEP program (Multi-State Teacher Educat.on 
ProjectL. The project was located in- Abel County and provided services in the 
?!reas or educating, training, placing, and supervising student teachers. By 
1968 M-STEP was such a success that Abel County assumed sponsorship when 
federal funding expired. By 1972 M-STEP had beenrenamed MITEC (Multi- 
Institutional Teacher Education Center) and was servih:g Abel and Fairfield 
counties. The colleges and universities in the area were producing nearly 500 
student teachers annually to be placed in these two counties alone. 

The county superintendents liked the idea of inr ^uding MITEC wi thin the 
new RESA. Representatives from the colleges and universities were somewhat 
skeptical, of the prc(posa1 since they viewed it as a way to deprive them of a 
vdice in the polYcy-making areas of teacher education. lioWever, the idea was 
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compelling for practical reasons. RESA A would be a rent-free home. The SEA 
liked the idea and pushed hard. RESA A would give HITEC instantaneous access 
to five counties instead of just two. The KITEC board soon saw RESA A as a 
convenient way of enhancing the legitimacy, breadth, and visibi 1 i ty of HITEC. 

Unlike a few TECs in other parts of the state, HITEC retained its name 
and governing body. RESA assumed control over the budget and hiring., this 
arrangement met two needs in one stroke. RESA A benefited through its new 
association with a highly respected program. HITEC gained greater 
administrative stability and programmatic coverage. 

In addition to the inclusion of HITEC, RESA A continued to expand and 
incorporated other programs, such as adult basTc education and publ ic service 
training. AH the districts operated adult basic education (ABE) programs 
prior to its formation. The board decided to consolidate certain functions 
under one roof, effectively reducing five ABE budgets, funding requests, and 
grant awards into one. The districts continued to develop their own plans, 
schedules, and staffing requirements. The ABE teachers became RESA employees. 
Although most of them were part-time, the large numbers still swelled the RESA 
A staff . 

The SEA, through its vocationaT education wing and In cooperation with 
various state agencies, had offered public service training courses for nearly 
fifteen years to local towns and groups needing to meet certain state 
standards (i.e., licensing, certification, etc.). The courses were in areas 
such as firemanship, vehicular extraction, and water treatment, and the list 
expanded during subsequent years. The scheduling and staffing of the courses 
(as well as registration, certifying, testing, payment, etc.y were arranged by 
five public service training coordinators who served the entire state from 
their regional offices. Abel County had one such person who covered a two- ' 
RESA area. It seemed logical to the SEA to make this a RESA program. The 
RESA A board agreed and, along with four other RES^As, moved to incorporate 
publ ic service training as a programmatic component. 

Two new positions were added to RESA A in the first yiar. One was a 
special education coordinator (director) to assist the counties in 
implementing various steps spelled out ib the state's new special education 
law —a law that preceded P.L. 9^-U2 by-one year. The other position was 
that of a psychofogist who would take part in the evaluation and referral of 
students thought to have learning and behavioral disorders. This person would 
also ^assist the districts in conforming to the new law. 

The budget grew from $2^0,000 in 197^ to almost $ifOO,000 in 1976. Host . 
of the funds came from the state. The agency's annual administrative grant 
amounted to about $60,000. this helped to pay for Wolf and secretarial help. 
HITEC was supported with a direct state grant and -a mixture of local 
contributions from the counties and the .col leges. The payments were 
calculated on a formula basis. The speciaJ education coordinator was paid for 
by federal EHA Title Vl-B funds administered and distributed by the SEA. The 
psychologist furvis also came from the SEA by means of a special allocation 
from the legislature to. the entire RESA system. State grants supported the 
public service training component (In later years a mixture pf state and . 
f^derfcl dollars was used) . The only Iccal funds were those for HITEC. They 
represented an avjcrage of 11* of RESA A*s budget for the three years. \ ^ 
t 
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Charles Wolf left the executive directorship after eighteen- months to 
becoi^.the superintendent of Abel County. He continued his association with 
RESAA-^Ss^a member of its executive board. His sudden departure had nothing 
to do with his performance at RESA A*s helm, but rather, was due to a local 
political controversy. 

* Robert Wilson was the superintendent of Dartmouth County schools at that 
time. " ^ trusted manr he had a strong f ami 1 i ar i ty wi th RESA A as a member of 
the board since the agency's inception^ He became the new executive director 
shortly after Wolf's departure. His selection was a wise and popular move. 
From his new post he continued the strategy of developing new programs and 
transforming existing services into more efficiehr, effective, visible, and 
equi table* regional programs. * . ^ 

.By 1976 it was clear to many that more had to be done -to Identify and 
serve the needs of gifted and talented students. Wilson and his special 
education staff began to meet with district personnel to explore ways of 
funding and designing a regional program in this area of emphasis. The SEA 
said funds might be available through ESEA Title IV-C. A proposal succeeded 
in securing enough money to pay for one year of, planning and three years of 
operation — sufficient to cover a director and three teachers in gifted 
education. Project Talent was born and became an inStant success story. The 
proj^cct helped. to implement various modules for the gifted in ways that met 
the needs of a<1 .the counties. 

^ESA A became a resource center for^an adult basic education Vietnamese 
program in 1978-79. A short-term federal grant paid for the purchase, 
inventory, and distribution of materials for voluntary projects throughout the 
state. During the same period an audiological program was added to its list 
of offerings. This was paid for through a legislative allocation for the SEA 
to establish RESA-based services for" hearing impaired students. RESA A's 
audiologist was supplied with new audiometric equipment and given the 
responsibility to evaluate students upon referral, perform routine screenings 
in the districts, and conduct in-service training for teachers. 

Beginning in 1979 the RESA underwent modest programmatic, personnel, and 
budgetary adjustment. An infusion of more federal money allowed the addition 
of a second publ ic service trainer to provide expertise in EMT and related 
paramedical areas. In a drastic move, the state legislature halved its annual 
allocations for RESA-based psychologists and audiologi sts . ^he appropriation 
was rechristened "evaluative services" and went toward supporting the 
audiologists. The pther half of -the original amount was returned more or less 
intact to the districts to be spent at their discretion.^ In I98O the 
audiologjst and psychologist positions were funded by the state at $32«000 and 
$54,000 respectively. The following year the audiologist was fuhded at 
$29,000, 10» of which came from the counties. The psychologist's budget of 
$37,000 was paid for by districts using the new di scretionary funds returned 
to them. 

f ^ - . . ■ 

With advent of an increasing sophistication in the. counties, the addition 
of more specialists, and the districts* ability to solve more problems on 
their own, some of RESA A*s programs began to shift in emphasis. For example, 
the need to assure greater compl lance w^i th state and federal regulations began 
to lessen as old mandates requiring the identification and treatment of 
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priority 1 and 2 children were largely met. The new chaMenge was to provide 
more informational services and to enhance the capabilities of the vast number 
of teachers still lacking adequate certification) — a fact that disturbed the 
SEA and spurred the legisl^ature to demand certification programs. 

RESA A developed a new compute^^2ed search and serve program in 
cpoperation with Abel County. It alyowed state and local officials to track 
and record a 'student's progression through stages of identification, 
evaluation, referral, and instruction. Modest contributions from the counties 
paid the c6sts~ f^r the first year while a small Title IV^B grant promised to 
underwrite the ex^penses from then on. RESA A secured another Vl-B grant to 
design a project that would assess the training requirements of special 
education teachers needing certification — needs that demanded services above 
and beyond those aval I able in local colleges. RESA A contracted with the 
local institutions of hij^er learning to provide' the courses during summer 
sessions. The grant paid for the tui tiorK^osts. ^ 

Other grants helped to sustain programs faced with lean futures and 
underwrote new ventures. Additional Title IV-C funds paid for a new high 
school drop-out program called HELP. It aisp eased Project Talent^s 
transition from an era of heavy operational subsidies to self-sufficiency. A 
Title ly-C gr^nt paid to conduct a state-wide survey to assess social studies 
education. 

Finally, in a move reminiscent of events surrounding t^e inclusion of the 
public service training component in I97^f the SEA cf^cided to use four RESAs 
as locations for CETA Linkage specialists. RESA A's specialist would perform 
a liaison function by working with both the SEA's vocational education wing 
and local grant recipients (such as districts or their vocational education 
schools) to^ provide technical assistance in order to ease the administrative 
requirements of the CETA training grants. The person also would certify the 
instruction and placement of the trainees. 

Therefore, the agency's pattern of growth over the years followed a 
steady and predictable path. No serious efforts were made to develop "profit 
making*' programs^that could underwrite speculative ventures. Nor was it 
considered advisable to generate cost centers that designed, marketed,^and 
sold -services to districts and other organizations on a cost basis« RESA A 
avoi^ded any form of ^market mechanism and stuck wiih grants as the mainstay. 
The average annual growth in its^budget was a robust \7% with. a slight dip in 
the rate during 1977 and a levelling in the yotrs since then. State funds 
amounted to nearly 51^ of the annual budgets; klX came from the federal 
government and 1% from local sources. 

In 1977 there were 27 full-time and 2k part-time employees. In I981 
there were 26 and 36, respectively — thus reflecting little growth in fight 
of the budgetary expansion. Of the programs listed as Jine items in the most 
recent budget, a majority remain 6rigina1 core programs \developed during 
' I97'*~75* The rest are additions within the same functtOMi areas, in 
conclusion, RESA 'A reached a staffing, and to a lesser extent, programming 
threshold during its first two or three years of existence. 
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3* Internal Management 

The agency has settled into a comfortable niche carved out of the space 
among the districts. While it remains a servant of the districts* RESA A has <^ 
attained a permanent status and is accepted in that light. Much of this is 
due to its extreme sensitivity to local prerogatives and ability to remain 
responsive yet unobtrusive. It also results from efficient internal 
operations. In this section we turn to the structure, styl^and philosophy of 
management. / 

• 

Official management of RESA A is essentially a one man operation. - The 
executive board meets once a month at headquarters to discuss programs and 
problems. It looks to Wilson as the person with the most information. Whil^ 
the i;epresentatives do not rubber stamp his every move', they rely to a great 
degree on his advice and direction. One area over which there has 'been a 
slight difference of. opi nion has been the ABE issue. Wilsop would like the 
districts to assume once again the management of .the program. The 
superintendents have disagreed, choosing to *Meav6 the hassles to the RESA 
since they are doing such a goodjob anyway." 

Authority over internal operations is firmly vested ^n the executive 
directorship. Everyone reports to Robert Wilson with equal access. RESA A 
has never had to create intervening layers of management, deputies, or a ' 
second in command. Thisjs because it has remained small enough to permit a 
logical division of labor and control over numerous programs. While avoiding 
cumbersome lines of authority. No one we spoke to could envision a RESA A $o 
large that it would reqtrire "formal relationships and fancy rules." Wilson 
has considered the time whten, if need be, greater expansion will require more 
delegation of his power. Should this occur, ht; will seek out "a generalist" 
who can speak to the various sub-specialities within the agency. The closest 
thing to a second in command has occurred when the special education 
coordinator occassional I y assumes the role of the agency^s poivvt man: receiving 
and paM^mg•along i^nformation, requests, feedback, and compl»jrts from the 
schools arfa^^tiie SEA to the various staff members. During our summer visit to 
RESAV^ this persc^n accompanied Wilson to the State -House to discuss the 
resLoration of basic admjnistrative allocations recently deleted upon 
recommendation of the Senate F i nance Committee. However, ^.ctivities such as 
these do not constitute a major part of his job rnd are best described as, 
courtesies and necessities that come up during t'*c course*^ of any day. Nor do 
they interfere with the lines of communication z^nd domains of responsibi'l i ty 
that have been established by the rest of the workforce. As sucIT, no one 
assumes author i ty^^over anyone else. As" W*. weric told: 

People are treated 2s equals and 'act as equals herej Bob's style is 
trust injjv^nd he dcalsvwith us on. the same leyel- 

At this he s\icceeds admirably. No one voiced a single reservation about 
his style or the aniGtun^ of attention he devotes tc individual needs and 
concerns. The relationship between Wilsbn^and his staff is Untouched by the 
divisiveness, contentioru and resentment that plague many smal 1 Orjanizationsr. 

^ He sustains the atmospherX by working closely, but^not too closely, with the 
employees. Many interviewee^s meat i oned 1) i s tireless, frequent, and informal 

• etterfiion to the workers. Or^perspn describ.ed the- relet ionshi ps as one where 

•\he acts as' son of an expert overall administration and as a general ist 

' \ ■ ■ • 
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who relies on us to get the job done while we look to him to make sure that we 



can! 



Wilson rarely holds staff ^meetings, preferring to '*accompfish more in 15 
minutes meeting individuafly than sitting around with everyone and listenrng 
to how hard they work.** He conducts no perforir^nce evaluations. He Ukes to 
oversee operations by dropping in on an employee, chatting over the telephone* 
passing along compliments from the counties, and offering his assistance when 
he can. But beneath the air of cordiality snd informa^Uty t% a no-oonsense 
approach. He screens and interviews al 1 job applicants; allows others in the 
organization to provide impressions and passes along his final choice to the 
board for their approval — which is always forthcoming. The employees «u It 
weekly work schedules so that he !s kept Jl^reast of everyone's iqcation* . This 
is not a way of keeping tabs oA performance, but to insijre that all workers 
can be reached if necessary. Regular reports are not customary since some 
programs are more conducive to reporting than others. The employees write 
yearly summaries that are used by Wilson wnen he reports to the executive 
board. Wilson summed up the situation thisway: 

Certain programs lend, themseives to reporting while others doh'\. if \ 
asked the audiolo*]ist toyjive me weekly updates she'c^ miss out on t^o or 
three $creenifigs. The annual reports are not part of my wr i tten ppl icy 
but are something I feel is necessary to justify our existence and to 
demorstrate to the board we are doing the job. 1, just like everyone 
else, have questions as to whether or not. we're doing all we can. An 
area in which I have little expertise is psychological services. If I go 
over and discuss a* service with [our person} &nd she says it takes three 
days to do an evaluation t have to take her word... HeH, one of my 
people could be off fishing for all i know. But the weekly schedules let 
me know where they should be. t trust they are doing the^r jobs* 

Jhe staff returns the trust* One person described him thi^ wa^' 

He is very competent. I think ne*s fair and cares at>out us. At the same 
time he lets it be known how far you have gone or can jo. You m»ght 
think' of him as a tough good oP boy. 

Wilson requires his employees to understand the scope or the:\ programs^ 
and their technical aspect!^, A particulair ly yseful teaching device in thU 
respect 'r when he involves them in the budget process. The employees 
maintain hand ledgers for their ewn programs, jle meets with them to discuss 
line item discrepancies that may appear from time to time between his 
r.omprehefisiVe ledger, the if copy » and monthly computer print^outt supplied by 
the f fiscal agent. Quite often the. errors are due to the compute>*« but they 
require, as we witnessed first-hand during our visit, tedious searches to find 
the problem. He also collaborates with each persbn When it comes time to 
submit yearly budget requests; relying on their sugsesttonv and rough drafts 
that contain detailed information on pay increases, benefit requirements, and*^ 
the like. The budget building process remains foreign to somie and varies 
according to the program. For example, the ^ETA L nkage and publ ic service 
training components are parts of two state-wide programs with budgets that are 
hammered out in contr«^s with the RESAs. As e resultt^ there U Slightly less 
di^cretionar/ room to maneuver here th^n in other areas. Two people comented 
on involvement with budgeti: 
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We a)) keep hand ledgers. It '5 formal and is in accordance with good 
accounting practices. I think the more I know about my budget the 
better. 

Some people get rt^volved with the money -questions more than I dp. Bob 
uses the budget as^sort of a common l^nk to all of us. I'm still 
learning... He'$4)een good about it..* has never said I can or cannot do 
something and wi Vl point out what I need to watch for. 

Much more is ir^volved in fiscal management at RESA A than the t-egular 
meetings with the emjDloyees. An entirely different realm of responrtbi 1 i ty 
involves Wilson's use of the budget as a monitor of the organization's 
progress. TKe technical caretaking duties rest with Abel County as fiscal 
agent. The instrument itself is not audited independently but when the state 
tax cofnmissi oner comes in to look at the county's finances. Wilson keeps his 
own comprehensive ledger and uses the monthly print-outs as corrective^ 
devices. He signs all purchase orders, "even those that m^ght be for one 
penny." He reports on the agency*s finances when the executive board asks. 
Supplements and transfers within a program account require board approval, "no 
matter how trivial." 

Th^ primary source of income remains the grant. According to most pe<5?Ne 
who are in a position to know, "all but maybe 5* or 10% of the grants are 
fixed and untouchable."* The discretionary areis are left to the employees to 
decide how the funds are to be spent: more travel, training, •or whatever. 
The remaining funds are non-negotiable matters, a point which led one person 
to say, "Sure, I write the budget; M copy last year's!" This leaves very • 
little for independent prograrti development since programs spend*up^to their 
limits and then stop. Some programs are aided by picking up free services 
from other budgets. For example, some programs pay RESA A for rent while 
, others do not. Wilson uses "his" administrative account to pay for generic 
costs such as custodial care or machine repair. ^ 

The complexity of the agency*s budget reflects the diversity of the 
internal^ RESA' A structure. The employees point out that RESA A is a team, as' 
^ne veteran chose to call ^t, where the^spirit of sharedness pervades. 
Indeed, this appears to be the case, especially in the special education 
"cluster" where people share f ac i 1 i t i e^^^i str i ct contacts, and some 
functional responsibilities. Beneath/thes^jrface of this collective 
enterprise is the reality that peopleVgo th«ir separate ways. Despite the 
healthy interpersonal arrangement tflffllvexi&x, a number of perfectly 
understandabfit factors keep the emplc^ees from merging into a homogeneous 
body. This reali.ty of separateness was underscored by comments: 

I don't have any idea how other people view themselves but I'm funded 
federally and through the st^te. When- I' first came I felt like I was 
\ more or less just in an office here... just an employee who had been 
farmed out by the state. ^ • ' , 

There's a realization that even though we all get along quite nicely with 
each other our jobs take us in many independent directions. This isn't 
bad, ^ut it is the way it is. 
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We're usually in our own world. There is talking amongst all of us but 
usually not about what each of us do... We have to compare ourselves to 
our counterparts in the state instead of with the people here. 

r 

_ These realities are not impediments, but instead reflect the fact that 
people have different job responsibilities, personalities, and dominant 
professional paradigms. There are, however, undeniable factors which lead to 
homogeneity. As we found everywhere in West Virginia, most of the employees 
at RESA A are natives of the state or from nearby parts of the country. They 
share a strong ident i f i cat ion with the surrounding region. 

The internal diversity is due to budgetary and programmatic factors. The 
HITEC, special education, psychology, and^ audiology programs are linked to 
separate offices in the newly reorganized Bureau of Learning Systems at the 
SEA. Contacts v;^ry in type and frequency. A member of the Office of Special 
Education Administration in the BLS told us: 

« 

ouVe right. If I had to name one part of the [SEA] where most of the 
di<^ljngs take pVace with the RESAs — where you probably find the 
gru\:*test support' for them or whatever .. .wou I d be i,n the [BLS]. Of 
cour . RESAs are far and away special education agencies. 

This is not necessarily the case. In terms of funding RESA A is not 
necessarily a special education agency. Only \7% of its 1981 budget came from 
'grants for special education and related programs. On the basis of linkages 
with the SEA, it has an eclectic mak'e-up. The public service training and 
CETA Linkage components are'tied to the Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adalt Education. Project Talent draws funds from the Bureau of Services and 
Federal Assistance. These distinctions should not be pushed too far, but they 
db suggest there are a number of cfertermi nants of diversity. Three examples 
point them out. , . 

The audiologlst is^clearly part of the special education "cluster** at RA 
and shares issues, problem areas, and audiences with the psychologist and the 
special education coordinator. However, the nature of the job and its 
functional demands keep the person away from the office d great deal of the 
time and in constant contact with students and teachers who have only a 
tangential relationship with other RESA A employees. The public service 
training employees are removed further since they cover ten counties and deal 
with groups who bear little relation to most of RESA A's clients* Responsible 
for scheduling courses, hiring 'nstructors» certifying classmembers, insuring 
that the instructors get paid by the counties and orchestrating the counties' 
reimbursement from the SEA, their job is of an entirely different order than 
'Others. Finally the MITEC program works as much with college administrators , 
as it does with county administrators, teachisrs, and students. 

In a very real sense, then, RESA A is a collection of diverse, semT^ 
autonomous programs operating we*il within certain political and technical 
parameters set down by the exe^utiv^ board and articulated through the style^ 
and philosophy of Robert Wilion. The programs are shaped by technical 
realitites and are separated by distinct functional responsibilities. Add to 
these a diversity in funcling; unique client systems, and individual 
personalities running the programs, and' you will have forces sufficient to 
fragment any organization and invite in the destructive influence of . . 
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competition and mutual i nd! f f ererxe. But this does /^not happen at RESA A. One 
reasO'^ is Wilson's leadership. The other is con^itment to the organisation. 

Com^Ttitment is sometimes vague word used to describe the bond that holds 
a staff together. We did not pursue some of the emotional dimensions of 
commitment that appear at the personal level. A few people told us 'heart 
rending tales about unfortunate children and the difficulties faced by the 
parents. indeed, a l^rge measure >of the commitment at RESA A is of just such 
a type; powerful attachments to alleviating human suffering and meeting the 
challenges of modern public education with strong norms of professionalism. 

However, the most pervasive form of commitment at RESA A is to 
cooperation itself; fc-Md in everyone*s belief that it is the most effective 
and logical way to deliver services to four counties. £v«)dence took several 
forms. One, aside fr>TT the practical reasons why people choosfe to work 
anywhere (the ava labv'ity of a job, good pay, and in the c^ise of the public 
training component, the job was transferred to the RESA), the employees chose 
RESA A because the concept o' regionalism attracted therr::* 

I I 

I liked the regional concept. My background had been i"n a simila.r realm. 
I thought this was the best way for a rural state like West Virginia to 
provide Services, particularly to low-incident children. 

This feeling is supported through experience and the philosophy of the 
executive director. As two people pointed out: 

What interested me was that some of the counties did not have services 
. available. Here Bob wants us to include all five of them as much as 
possible. I had been involved with RESA A as a teacher and I used it as 
a lending .1 ibrary kind of thing... So, fOr me, as a teacher, the image I 
had and still do is that it's a place that [one can go to] get 
resources. 

Commitment to the organizatibn comes from being happ7 with the level of 
freedom it allows for program change and jobdesign. This is the case in both' 
the special education coordinator and the psychologist positions. Dramatic 
adjustments have been required with the passing of ttijte and the agency had 
accommodated these alterations.^ Another point !s that RESA A allows mobility 
and contact with a wide variety of iSeople — more so, it is felt, than if one 
worked in a school district. Two comments reflect satisfaction with the 
latitude provided: 

Hy predecessor here had a different approach and was materials-oriented. 
I would consider myse!f more program-oriented.', That hasrt*t been 
G.fficult to approve here — not tha^t I've had to seek approval. 
Programmat ically speaking, I see our role changing every day for the 
simplie fact that the districts. . .do have their own services and are in 
relative compl iance with most of the [laws]s^ We're now intoa successful 
teacher training component that wasn't even envisioned five years ago. 

The job was new when I came and the funding was on line. But the job 
description and the way 1 was to operate were not. So» 1 had to design 
[this program from scratch] .. .developi ng relationships with people in the 
counties and designing procedurr^s and certain processes. 
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Commitment to an organization must be based on the assumption (hat the 
organization is worth the commitment. At the bottom line in RESA A is a 
widespread belief that the organization does a good job. We heard w^'dely 
varying accounts of how the Employees learn about their personal 
accomplishments and gauge the agency's level of acceptance in the local 
communities. Mast feedback is informal: pats on theJl?ack, messages conveyed 
by Wi1son» phone caHs, witnessing the improvement of a student, thank yous 
after conducting an in-service sessibn, and so on. These are effective and 
powerful mechanisms which complement an individuals professional knowledge of 
a job well done. 

^ ■ * ^ ' • 

However, informal feedback is not usually systematic. RESA A does not 
l^nvest a great deal of time land money in designing and implementing ^ 
i nstrgments ' that measure a person's or the agency's achievements. Nor do 
evaluations by outsiders begin to approach anything considered regular and 
comprehensive* The SEA .does not monitor RESA A. Visits were set to begin 
after we left, but as of then none had occurred. They seemed to be delayed by 
bureaucrjit ic foul-ups in the SEA. The CETA Linkpge, program was visited by an 
official from tWc SEA one time ''who wanted to see, if everything was going all 
right." 

■* 

Evaluations result from individual enterprise within a program and 
through efforts of the districts on occasions. The audiologist has sent out 
surveys asking for advice and suggestions on the program. Employees usually 
receive feedback after presenting an in-service session. ' Surveys used by the 
county after these in-service sessions are passed on to Wilson or to the 
person who. d^l i vered the taik. MITEC has an entire evaluative component: 

(I) [oiesign instruments to evaluate all in-service programs sponsored 
by MITEC* encourage continuous evaluation of the overall objectives of 
/ MITEC 4nd disseminate. . .resul ts to [iHs] board... and all participating 
MITEC agencies... (2) [Make] specific recommendations concerning the 
need, implementation and evaluation of any special project and/or 
experimental program or using [its] personnel. 

. final ty, commitment takes on a form that, at first blush, seems 
commonplace but which in reality speaks to a much more powerful forCe. The 
employees strongly identify with RESA A as their employer. They present 
themselves to client systems as such. There ts natural and strong fSfressure in 
the cHent systems served by the CETA Linkage specialist, the public service 
people, and the MITEC director (to a much lesser extent) that can force a RESA 
A' employee to present him or herself in terms of their functional areas rather 
than their employer. An endless barrage of questions usuAlly surfaces: ''What 
'S a RESA?*' ''Who do you work for again?" "Is that an Abel ^oun\y program?" 
Often the cliemts served by the CETA and public service people are totally 
unfamiliar with the RESA system. AlsOr MITEC has a semi -independent aura 
about it that s-tems 'f rom a history as a once separate entity that still 
retains its own board. However'* despite forces such as these which can twist 
one's primary idQ£)t i f i cat i on, the employees display a strong allegiance to the 

agency and its execut i ve d i rector . . 

" . ■ 

A new lawt and guidelines promulgated by the SEA, enabled the five 
superintendents to join hands anoL create a new mechanisms for the delivery of 
services. With legal* financial, and organizational question-put to rest, 
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they went .about the business of shaping the enterprise in accordance wi th 

their needs. The availability of grants and X,b^ ^ with which programs 

could be incorporated led to a sane and steadv of growth. The 

executive director steered the agency careful affed It with people who 

shared ^ Regional vision. The situation ha$ ' satisfaction on the part 

cf the districts and the SEft. As we have se this is perhaps 

attributable to the executive director's leac:, the logical unfolding 

of the organvzatioirf^s' structure. But we must cc tfrer possibilities as 

'well; for example. the^-*gency ' s method of suitair^i port from Its stale 
and local const i tuencjes. 



4- Relationships wi th Local Education Agenc i es 

Mo single organization or group in the region c^^ take all the credit for 
improvements in education over th^e last decade, nov ven RESA A. Cains are 
the rc^sult of several things: demands by the state '^nd federal governments 
and the Incentives provided by abcfndara grants; initiatives and finally*^ 
col lective act ion at the local level. RESA A*s rol^ in the improvement 
process has been limited to some extent although rh« organ izat ion itself 
remains the prfncipal embodiment of local cooperatj^. Whil« its successes^ 
have been r.o table and the praise of , local educators is lavish and readily 
forthcdming. RESA A Is relatively small in size and faces a limited set of 
opportunities to leave a mark. It constitutes but a fraction of the total 
activities undertaken in the region in response to educational demands. 
Somewhat* tangential* in its role, it pales when compared to the scope of the 
districts' programming, budgeting, and staffing requirements. We could /lot 
help but notice how so many interviews in the districts and the StA ended with 
^f f-the-record remarks underscoring these themes. The commentsr^ut RESA A -in 
its proper perspective: RESA A is very small; it plays an impyVtant role as a 
provider but is^y no means the sole alternative available to the districts; 
and finally, its disappearance would pose serious but not insurmountable 
problems. 

To call RESA A a trivial organization would be to deny the reality that' 
its services arc highly prized at the local level. We were struck by how ^ 
often people stressed the availability, adaptability, quality, and cost 
efficiency of the programs. The»y continually impressed upon us a theme aptly 
stated by one person in parti ular: "The bottom line is that RESA A helps us . 
get over the humps." ; 

The services extend local capacities and provide a backup ^jjM^ 
shortcomings arise in the schools. They serve a political funcrion as well: 
"There are still kids out there the counties are afraid to touch because of 
repercussions. S'o they call on us to act as intermediaries who handle the 
case." The serviqes provide reassurance: ^ ' 

Without them 1 would miss the security of knowing there is a place to get 
help. r*mean, it would take away from me as an idmi ni stratqr the 
knowledge required to -solve some of the pr9blems we'face. For example, 
we did not write lEPs [uncil late 1978] when the federal government said 
we had to have theml W# knew thfi^t... We looked for help... and went to 
RESA. You go there to express your needs and they help' you solve your 
problems. ^ 
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In many insxances services would not have been available or at their 
current levels witnout RESA AVs presence. A superintendent told us '*if »t 
hadn't been for Project Talent we would nit be where we are today in gifted 
education/' Despite laws and grants that ini all iiicelihood would have been 
forthcoftiing anyway, RESA A has provided an extra margin of safety by 
equalizing services in the region and br i ng i ng ^d i s tr i c ts up to acceptable 
levels of cjompliance. Th-s includes Abel County: ''Don't you think for one 
moment they have been the paternalistic [leader] in all this; they have gotten 
a lot out of RESA A too*" We were led to believe' that without RESA A local 
education would just be a mere continuation of the limited and Inadequate 
practices that led to its creation in the first place* Some districts would 
continue to contract for a major portion of their psychological services with 
private* providers* Others would rely heavily on physicians to conduct in- 
depth hearing examinations* College students seeking pre-placement "field 
experiences" before assuming their student teaching posts would f:nd them on 
their own in the same old wi1 ly-ni 1 1y way* Gifted and talented children would 
be offered truncated, single thrust modules* Firemen might not know as much 
abouVthe proper steps in treating a heart attack emergency* The SEA would 
have to rely on certain counties'to house vocational programs. CETA officials 
in the SEA would feel the^brunt of complaints and questions from training 
grant recvpients* And the counties would continue to pay unreasonably high 
unit costs on instructional and institutional supplies* 

"Regionalism does not have to mean you have to deliver the same J^ervlce 
in tpe sime quantity to every county." 'This credo has aMowseJ RESA A Cov^dapt 
to varying needs and bequests* as the following examples show* Abel County 
continues to use its own nurses to perform mass scale hearing screenijingS' sn 
the schools* The RESA audiologist is' called upon only to conduct a 1 imf^J^^d-- 
number of in-depth evaluations. Yet she provides nearly all the audiolopic^l 
functlet^s" i n three other counties and serves as a bafck-up for Calhoun County's 
teacher of the deaf* Abel and Plymouth counties have Intel lectually gifted 
programs that predate Project Talcbt* The project stimulated similar modules 
in all the counties and added modules^ in the performing art$« thie visual arts, 
and math and science in Plymouth County* It maintains limited consultative, 
contact with Abel's program* The MITEC director spends a considerable portion 
of his time coordinating and supervising the large number of stu^ient teacher 
pjafements i.n Abel County Schools* At the same time the other districts 
realize proportionally greater cost reduct ions through their participation in 
RESA A's cooperative purchasing committee* Twd local administrators commented 
^n the adaptability of RESA A's prograims: 1| 

Abel may not reap in proportion the same benefits as the uthers*«* 
because it has a large staff* **a lot of expertise and depth^ which means 
it can be independent if it wants to be* But it really hasn't* In the 
realm oY * *shar i ng and coordinating* * *RESA A offers things that smaller 
systems certainly couldn' t. afford and Abel wouldn't want to be without* 

Abel will look at RESA A for programs instead of doing them itself 
because the five counties will benef i t* * . [I t] certainly does not get the 
breaks in costs that the [others do] but I don't want to ke6p coming back 
to the dollar thing* You have to consider the services and the costs* 

Dollars are more important than the second comment would have us believe.* 
A very appealing feature of RESA A's programs is that, relatively speaking. 
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they arc free and require little or no out-of-pocket expense by the counties. 
Abel County/ with a 198O budget of nearly $125 million, was estimated to spend 
less than $50*000 on RESA A services* Much of that came from funds reimbursed 
by th' state. Dartmouth .County spent le«s than $10,000 of its Si) million 
'budget* These miniscule figures dramatize the appeal of RESA A. The issues 
was dealt with most succinctly by one RESA employee: ^ 

We develop projects at nolcost or minimum cost to the counties. Cost is 



Indeed It is* The cost-^free approach ipeans total reliance on grants. 
RESA A has made little effort to seek contributions from private sources which 
might appeir to compete with the counties. Nor has the organization seriously 
entertained the idea of joint ventures with third parties {e*g., private 
schools, state institutions, etc.) willing to pay for the costs since this 
would divert RESA A*i resources and strain its commitment to the districts. 
The situation as it stands is acceptable to everyone involved. Financial 
headaches'^re not as great as one could imagine in an era of resource 
scarcity. In what must be a rare example, the executive director's efforts to 
return responsibility for the ABE program to the counties amounts to nothing 
less than a voluntary offer to forgo a large chunk of the organization's 
livelihood. 



Availability, adaptability, and ho cost do not necessarily make for 
superior services. No one inside or outside of RESA A would claim that the 
professionalism of its employees and the quality of its services are greater 
than what the counties could attain acting alone. One local person said she 
was hard put to think of an instance in which the RESA's ''people are better 
than ours.** One RESA staffer explained: 

..I won't say our people are any more i ntel 1 i gent . . .or are necessarily 
the best . We go after the best people we can and the counties go saying 
that they couldn't have the same quality. I'm saying that if a county 
wanted [particular services training, etc.] they would call upon our 
people a'.^ opposed to doing it themselves in many cases simply because we 
are here. 

There is a widespread feeling, th^t RESA A is a service agency -and, as 
such, operates according to .the wishes. and desires of thp counties. This 
relationship is built into the organization's charter, management, and its 
programmatic structure. In order to walk the f^ine line between helping and 
encroaching, the agency invests a great deal in diplomatic behavior and 
sensitivity to local needs. Some of these features are worth describing 
further. • . 

Employees who have the occasion to vixU the schools in order to provide 
diagnoses of students, conduct screenings, observe behavior, attend meetings, 
or offer advice are usually there upon invitation. The districts ask them to 
take part in cases that have been referred to them. It is during the lEP 
stage that RESA A staff gets involved, depending on the county's staffing and 
resource needs. The person may be asked to sit in on the advisory group and 
report on findings of evaluations performed at the county ' s. request. The 
procedures are designed to make things work mori effectively. As two local 
people described: 
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It's not an allcmpt to keep track of the RESA If they go in, and 

through »hc fauU of no one, just begJn to reorganize things, weii» 
that's something i aon't even do in. my own district. 

It's impossible for RESA to know all of our schools. But our [various 
levels of specialists, supervisors/etc] know how to broach the subject 
of having the I[R£Sil> person] come In. The d i rect . approach , having them 
come in of their own free will wi thout anyone in thfe central office 
allowing it or learning about it sooner or later will only alienate the 
schools. 

"\ ^ 

In^addition to P^e formal processes, informal meant allow RESA A staff 
mei^ers^to deal with d>rlhrTtT^er Sonne 1 on a daily basis. Once in a school it 
is not uncommon for the person to engage In work With relevant teacherst 
nurses, or ptincJpals. Once back in their offices the telephone begins to 
ring. No one we spoke to felt constrained from offering advice, suggesting 
changes, or initiating meetings with county personnef sa-*iong as it ^ 
conforms to the norms of protocol hammered out through years of experience. 

The protocol involves keeping the districts well informed. RESA A .ses a 
method of information sharing that was called py one persqn ^'making sure 
everyone knows what you're doing and agrees before you do it.** The executive 
board is a part of this systftm. Much of its monthly meeting time is devoted 
to approving plans that have been negotiated WtW ahead of .time by RESA A and 
county personnel . Wilson will present final proposals supportejj by various 
documents and abstracts describing the item. By this time, the board is W^ll 
"aware of what is invoWeri. The entire process- is t ime-consumi ng ^jut ensures 
that no surprises have arisen along the way« Sanctions and approvals wind 
their way up through RE5/A A and the districts, and everyone is kept abreast. 

A great deal of the time designing "^nd negotiating new ventures is sper>t 
in monthly meetings attended by RESA A special education staff members and 
their counterparts froffi the districts*- The district people can make 
commi tments over matters* i nvolvi ng minor curriculum changes, expenditures of 
small amounts of money » and participation in a new venture^^They submit 
letters of support used by Wilson and his staff to document Xhe counties' 
participation. Two people described the implications of the need to involve 
everyone: ^ 

We don't compet^^ith the counties and we don't keep anything from them. 
Any time we can, we do almost everything by committee so that the 
counties will know what's going on. One of the problems with that is the 
slowness of movement. But we find that we don't want to seek a program 
that would be In conflict with something that they^^vould already have as 
a plan. Recently, all the special ed^jcation d i rectors from the coynties 
came ,in for their regular meeting with us. We're trying to develop a 
program in :hi!d testing with [a local college]. The district people are 
endorsing that plan-. . .which can be taken to the board and shared with the 
superintendents and^^b^rd representatives, along with the letters Of 
endorsement from their staff personnel. At this time the project may not 
be written up but at the next board fleeting an abstr^act or final proposal 
will be presented with a cover letter requesting the superintendents' 
signature*;. The whole process takes about two months • 



Not only i> tfifs ^ood ccxTTtun I'ca t i on but it requires that yoy stv^rt 
think.i^ ind planning eariy. if you a^e writing a proposa I . . . then you 
jxe€^ to talk to everyone even rcinolcly i nvo Wed . . .get letters of support, 
-^"^ which requirc's visits, and then get Individual signatures from the county 
superintendents because they have to say "yes.** I'm just saylnfl that 
takes an awful lot of time. 

Cumbersome aod t ime-qonsumi ng as the process may be» It ts the. most 
important structural device used for securing and mar-ntai ni ng. the support of 
the counties. V/ithout the iett#rv the projects are not launched. Whether 
subscribing to di str ict..^6l6col and having the counties signify thetr 
involvement In wr i HTVg are sufficient to sustaiti support indefinitely remains 
to be 'S0en. - ^ 

5. Reiat ft?nships ' with the §EA f ' * 

No. one in RESA A ur in the counties is blic^i to signs that resources from 
the estate will be drying up in the future. When the stcte Senate Finance 
Co^pittee recommendetl that basic administrative a 1 locat ions be deleted, the 
action prom^ sed^ that the RESA system will come under increasing scrutiny in 
the future. ' ^ 

It also revealed igfjorance in the State House over what RESAs djO« As one 
person said » '*the* legi s iators don*t know what the services are-*. They got, off 
the hodic by voting the m6ney back in when in reality they had original ly voted 
to^take it out.^* This state of affairs will have to bi$ addressed through mor'e 
sustained lobbying efforts by^ the county superintendents on behalf 0/ the 
system. The Abel ^County superintendent did ^end a letter to the State House, 
in support of RESA A during the funding debate. Host of the p<^opte we spoke 
to.said this was evidence that the counties are heavHy investedl .i« RESA A's 
future. However, ^WiUon will not carry the banner to the State House • That 
will be a task for the superintendents. 

The state may be increasingly temt>ted to-use the RtSAs 10 furctier staie 
priorities. As one state official remarked: * 

^ We chose to use [the RESAs] because we knew they would do a gcfod job. 
Also, it's easier tp have a handful of local agenctes doing the wqrk with 
55 different counties than having everything here Dn .the SEA]. 

But given the locfal dynamics we have describetl here, that is a risky strategy. 
To preserve its relationships with the counties, RESA A must avoid moves that 
have the effect of shoving It under ttmv^tate's sphere of influence: The new 
Senate Bill 1^ has the potential foe doing that; however, at- the time of our 
visit it was »o early to predict t^*^ consequences for WESA A and its 
counterparts 'he state. Needless to say, the super i ntendents >f6u Id invite 
greater state use of RESA as long as this represented 9 situation where it 
would serve their interests when complying with state dictates. Qne person 
summed up the prospects this way: 

RESA A will be okay as long as the State doesn't take away sexviceo that 
the counties receive. They established this sy^stem to serve us. The 
[SEA] should use RESA A more for reaching state goals, but not by turning 
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it into a watchdog. R£SA A could f.^c^Utatc state r js'>>ess and state 
di'*ections Wit^vn tt^c county <yst«ffl^ oy ^^foadcn < nq.t nc or»dge tna^ e«.sts 
now between them ana u5, t>ul wn»ch d » ♦ c^fl^t ^UeVore 



C. fttSA & 



^ • Chronology of Events 



Title ill £S£A PACt money is made available to local county school 
district*. 



^^itle III PACE agency organizes in Gladwin County to provide services 
and irairfing for. local school personnel in school asycholog/. It serves the 
five counties in the region but ceas^is, to o^lst tKrce years later as federal 
' funds expi re. * ^ ^ 



The Region B" Teacher Education Cen^.e^ (TEC) is formed. Five local 
counties and I oca I coH eges- and universities join to improve and coordinate 
teache^* education and placemeni^in the region. , ' 



1222 



The legislature passes JSenate Bin 183- 



s 

Gladwin, Hoi ton, and Johnspn County boards of education join under the 
leadership of the Gladwin County super intcndent to organizes RB. The Phelps 
and Riverside County education boards vote not to join, O^vid Binder is ftired 
as a part-time executive director to begin developing a local educational 
needs assessment. Gladwin- County serves as the fiscal agent. The FY 
1973-197'« budget is $39,000. 



David B i nder • becomes the furi-time executive director. Programs are 
offered in coope/ative pyrc*hasing, reading and special education4 Two 
coordinators In special and gifted education and two itinerant teachers for 
the visually and hearing impaired arc hired. Total staff for tKe first year 
is six persons. Twe FY 197^4- 1975 budget is S87.000. 
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* pr-gra*"- for the p^r*i^ca'ly handicapped 'S "'^ercd 'o^ one yca^ j'^^ '^^e^ 

ink 

A program" adult education is offered for one year. 



1212 . . 

k first annual RegJonaJ Mat^^ and Science rcsideniial camp is offered for 
local students at a nearby coMege. The Regior B TEC is incorporated into W 
and Phelps and Riverside Counties drop out of the TEC when dufrs. are assessed. 
The slate promise* lo continue to contribute to the TEC If more local 
contributions are forthcoming. A TEC D i ges t for distribution to local 
educators is published- 



J528 

A ftrst annual RB-sponsored TEC Convention for \ocq) educators is held 
and.is quae successful. The ?Y l578-)979 budget is. S27I-000, most of it for 
spec ial educat i on» 

! 

im 

The RB Board of Directors revives earlier attempts to get Pnclps and 
Riverside Counties to join, but is unsuccessful. This is the last year the 
Legislature appropriates monies to. the RESAs for psychological and 
audiological services. The following yea^ the monies wi M be given' to the 
counties for them to decide how they should be' spent • 



13M 

The three counties take new monies for evaluation services that have once 
gone to the RESA directly And turn around ard fund the RB school psychoJog i st . 

* 

1 981 

A new school psychologist is added after RB receives federal IV-C money. 
The staff now totals II professionals and two secretaries. The 1981-1982 
budget is 529^000. 



2- H' story 




The f«ve c/strlctsJn the RESA 8 region .nclude one metropolita/ area, a 
number of smaM towns» and a series of rural hamlets. The counties/face 



the uroan ccnier» piflyi t^e rc'c o? centra! leader ^jnp*y oecdu^c -tt ^c^o::. 
sySvC^n'i^ future depend* la'^c ^easu^e or* me ^ 1 '< ngne^iii; cov;!". i^ci tc 
coUaborate on jcint, ooil-saving venturer. Ho ' to?^ ^o<;nt y :s tne richest 
district tut >s not su^f«c:ently Neaithy to strike out or an tnottpendent pat^. 
«spec*ai)y when \X <% sandwiched fcetwecn Giadwm and Johnson, the l^o counties 
so much in need of each ot^>er and Marsha M. The re«a<r:nQ coon;.es. 
Phelps and Rive-^-de, enjpy the semb ance ccoroff»^c trecuf'ty, ^hcr rer^a-*^ 
aloof fro<n the othe<s and nave refused lo jo;n the RtStv They a-'O^d 
ercroachmcnt by other di^'rtcls or fmanc-aJ cowi? tf^.^jnts :o nefg^'COf^ng 
counties, 

AM the counties Share w;despread norms of independence and sei'- 
suf f *. c i ency / Two superintendents describe .th«r phenomenon: ^ 

I guess we set 'our sc Ives apart. U afflicts most of us. We have a 
trad't'On of 'doing things oursel^e^ and not wanting anybody c*^5t^ lo hc*.c 
to do a better job even if «t isn't go»ng to cost, 

s 

We're arT independent bunch, The si;npie approach ft awfut 

i mpor t an t . . ' ' I ' s what, you produce that courtts spend too much t*«e 

trying to get people toget^er and you forget about the work? 

^ Sustained cooperation is no smaii ach»eve-'^en! r a context uuch ax^^h.s ' 
Where it has endured the reasons are ^ew and wej i understood: ipe ab' l»ty to 
overcoff^e fifar oi oulsioe influence; in^jenttves *n the form of money and the 
promise of beti)»r educational services; and finaMy, the persistence of prime 
movers Willing' to undertake t^ie burden of seMing an idea and sae<ng it 
through to completion. 

PESA B is the most recent and successful version of i nter -d « sir j c t 
coope-ration in the region^ Prsor to the mid-IS^Os ?t was not unccrfTifnon for the 
five districts to operate in relative isolation. Problems and tha#f ^olut'ontt 
were local i?ed and did not seem to be rcgJ'onal concerns. Contacts between 
superintendents were informal px best and took place over the phone, at 
luncheons, or at infrequent state meetings, forma* transactions usually 
involved arranging spo'ting events schedu I i ng hoi idey. pageants , Each 
county had a simplified administrat ivc^ppparatus requiring iittle 
collaboration between staf^ members frtyn the different districts. 

Changes began to occur in the late 1950s when the S£A imposed a m/ id 
of > nter -dt str I ct i nf ormat ion sharing. The impetus the election of v«rgii 
Rorbaogh as the new State Superintendent. Rorpaugh stationed di^par'tment 
personnel in various co'>ges throughout the state to relay information 
between the counties and the S£A. The system wori^ed reasona^jiy wel? <3 i 
limited way but neve becaff^e an important add-'"«on to :nfcrrra5 ^'Oi?-^ 
commun » cat cn . 

.•n j9b5 the Congress oas%ed the E'CT^enta'v a=~d Seconcj^ry EC'^cot'O^ Act 
Tjit^rg ava ?3t'c • t ' e f^ACr^ ^w'i's tc * .-^ cvj-"* -^^c •-•^-^tc^ " ^ 
organize a rcQionai cenii:f tc p<^0'-'»de mucn-reeded se^v:c^!» ^n p5,ycho'J6g . ':<^; 
ev^ i uai i ons and cu!" ' ' cu J um de% ♦ gr- . A PACl zc'^it^ ^-ds ^ or wee - c ? 9^^? ^"^^ 
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operated Out of two fflcilTti'es in Gladwin Cfty. Gladwin County w^s the fiscal 
agents^ A board*pf jlirifctors was comprised of the five superintendents and the 
Super tV)tend«nt 6f ihi local archdiocese. ProblciPS arose over the agency's 

. Itfgal i'tatus, confusion as to \]% roTt^ and logistics^ The superintendents . 
%^f^ted ti^e psychologists to provide direct service's tb students- in the rcgiorv: 
administer ing^ WeAler an^ B^net tests. counseH ing parents^ planning currrculum 
for teacfrjra. and offering systefnatic foHow-ups, .However, the center's staff 

• wanted t* expand by prpvitJing **a lot of sensitivity training artd^ encTounter * / 
grouts t/^e stuff . People wito. remembered the troubles during that period to!d 
us^ these' act iv>V»es were unnecessary deviations from the center's jmended 
mission ajnissiort never clearly understood by all participants, 
> / . ^ ■ 

Thi»*e vcere otNer problems as weU. One had to do with the l^sue of 
ef f ect ivenc^-. Some f^t that the agency jbudget of SlOO.OOO'a year "could 
have been nfore wij^c'ty spent piyiqg Cor' 4 psychoiogtst for; each county/* t/hile 
there were never hints of fintrtcial impropriety, there were concerns, over tNe 
ager^cy's perceived Uck of authority to rece ive ;and spend money* Vhat 
troubled the local educators was the absence >f a'dear^cut .organizai^ion that 
could transf orm money into services that met local expectations. f 

. ' r ■ . 
The cenr.er was hampered by inaccessibility. O^t 1 y i ng ^count i es found it 
hard to transfer children back anc5 forth to the ceptcr for, tro^jcment and 
referral. Facc-to-face contact between the staff and teachers >/as minimal • 
This left a great 'deal of foHow-up in the hand^ of people who di? not always 
understand ^hat had to be done, 'Meaving us to ask ourselves *f^at do we do 
now?"' \n addition^ the center's operations sat poorly with the way local 
educators did things. interviewees sa.d the .agency was *Mong o^ promises and 
short on action." had ''too many chiefs and not. enough Indians*" and a staff 
that tended tc "tetf. not ask.*' Thc^moi^^t crushing indictment was a widespread 
feeling that it was another bureaucracy wasting puoMc funds. better spent in 
each dilstr ici. ' 

The center left a sour legacy. Tt^e count ies were understandably 
apprehensive about new proposals for cooper aXioajtespec ial ly ones patterned 
rtlong the same Hnes. Needless to say^ the idea o^>a. new agency met immediate 
and universal skepticism even though ^ihc %di5caiors reaii>ed^the region needed 
a cooperative vehicle to cope with educat rcnal modernizatibn^swe^ping the 
stale in the early 1970s. A 'nfimmoth tonp prbgram was providing dollars for 
school construct ion» What kinds i^ew buildings' did the region need? State 
Mney was beginning to flc^ to the counties for speciel students. ' What were - 
the regional needs and solutions? "The special education initiative was 
outstripping us* Hovel ibeas were ''left wanting for means. Low-incidence 
^ needs were bjg'on a regional scale.** 



^n answer caine ^n 1$72 with Senate Bill 183- The CladwTn County 
superintendent. Or, f^arold Winslow. had been instrumental in seeing^that the 
state superintendents^ asscfciation and the region^s legislators worked with 
state. super i ntendent Taylor. Once the bill was passed and guidolines 
governing the R£SA structure were forthcoming from the 5EA» W^nslow held 
jneetings with his counterparts in the region to explore the possibilities c'f 
Cheating a new organi^aiion. These discussions resulted in basic agreement 
and winslow and super i ntendert-S froTi Holtoi^ and Johnson Counties spoke to 
the^r respective boards of education. One board member at that time described 
the local boards' reluctance: 



[I]f we got involved^ we were not going to yet ihi|/olvcd in some kind af 
bureaucratic organization that merely took soine state money ahd could buy 
some Jobs for people and could not deliver services. Bu^t we listened. ^ 

The boards' reservations were not lost on the superintendents who were 
able to persuade them to create a steering committee to study the state 
guidelines and'dlscuss the orgahizat ion* s potent i a1 . In Oecenf\|t>er , 1973 RESA B 
was created. Letters of 'oommitment were signed by the tf^ree boards; 
representatives were cliosen to sit on RESA B's executive board. A chair was 
picked and Or. Taylor was sent /.not i f icat ion of organization. The meetings 
were so few and pro forma !n nature that no one could tell us how many were 
held or when they took p1ac6. One person actively involved^ih those' i 
discussions recalled, "All I can sary is that few technicalities were part of 
it and th^ state had no hand ii^ this.*' 

The need for" a regional agency and the superintendents' persuasiveness 
were undoubtedfy critical in getting the boards to go along. But the passing 
of time made the concept compe 11 i ng in its own right for several reasons. 
Senate Bill )83 carried an appropriation from the House of Delegates for basic 
admlhi^trative support grants.* RESA B )bou1d be virtually free to the* 
counties. It 'would fall under local^pitfhtrbl and would not be a "strcrng arm of 
the state. A representative f^om ^ SEA wouTd sit on t^heJ^ESA B board, 
giving the counties an opportunity to hear first handfrom the SEA. Finally, 
fynds insufficient on a county-by-county basis could be pooled: 

There were several benefits [imagined] 1 One was the dejivery of special 
services. ..getting consultants aboard who had expertise... Also the' 
ability to pool resources . 4 . the cost of going it alone were prohibitive. ^ 
We were looking for a consortium. . .group buying, ordering. etc.^And, thtf 
sharing of -i nf ormat i on. . . the idea of super i ntendents_and board (members 
getting together. However, [if th^y had] said ''We'll need $50,00a. 
$60,000. or even $70,000, tp^gin,'"' they would. heve gotten a flat "no." 

The emphasi s was on savlnj^s.i not expenses. The pr:iDponents were careful 
to avoid the types of promises 'that had doomed thePACE agency. Nevertheless, 
the Phelps and Riverside boards and super jntendents 'were -unimpressed. 
Riverside shied away frcVfi the proposal: 

Hell, we couldn't find an advantage in it. You'd have paid dues and 
gotten little. They'd give. us a speech person. ...and we've got six nowl 
To get one for one day a week was a Joke...'y^u can ca-1 1 a spade a 
spade... the services weren't there. v 

' * ^ ' ' 

While Phelps County wa^nterested in saN^ng money the fear of losinig 
autonomy loomed large. RESA B was incompatible with its philosophy of ^ 
governaincc. The board had always operated as a "committee of the whole" and 
this prp|/osa1 was seen as a means of "breaking away" the superintendent and 
the board representative by asking tKem to make commitments without prior 
advice and consent. The issue was one of sovereignty. RESA B would create a 
situation whereby "the super i n£endent .. .would make decisions that would tie up 
the board .. .wi thout the chanccf to evaluate." The RESA B sponsors failed to. 
convince the Phelps-'board that! it^and not the RESA B board, would retain ^ 
ultimate powers of discretion. 
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The final, tfiree-county configuration seemed i ncomplete, especi al ly when 
the five-county arrangement was more logical. But, as constituted, RESA B 
reflected political reality. The appeal of a five-county RESA lacked a 
successful, historical precedent due to the PACE expedience., -ft also defi^ie! 
political logic. . / 

• Gl-adwin County became RESA B's f iscal agent, A logical choice «ince it 
had been the PACE center 's^'agent, was a leader in getting RESA B going, and 
was centrally located. Facilities for the first year were located in an old 
Gladwin County public library. The second year RESA B moved to its present 
location in a Gladwin County scliool building. The first dp^ision facing the 
executive board was 'to choose an, executive director. David Binder, a lawyer 
by training, was chosen from a pool of six applicants. At the time of his 
selection as RESA B*s first directoV he w&s working as Gladwin County Title I 
director. 

Binder worked one day a week as director during the first six months of 
operation. He was joined by a secretary and a part-time administrator on loan 
from Gladwin County. Only $9,000 of RESA B's SSStOOO FY 73-7^ allocation was 
spent during this period; the surplus was added to the FY 7^*75 allocation of 
$39,000. Within a year the staff had grown, to six people with the addition of 
a curriculum coord irT9tor , a consultant who worked on gifted programming, and 

two itinerant teachers for visually and hearirig impaired students. 

^_ « 

Generating pro-ams during thi^ period was simple and automatic. RESA B 
'was too small^ to justify sub-committee and task force a'cti^ities. Nor was 
Binder in a position of power to enlarge RESA B's scop* beyond that envisioned 
by the sponsors. The districts **had pretty good ideas as to wjiat was needed.'* 
Three programmatic areas considered at the outset were low incidence special^ 
education'services, reading programs (the state was convening a task force to 
study this topic and RESA^B's curr,i culum'^coordi nator ^as a recognized 
authority on the subject), and cooperative purchasinfj. The latter idea was 
largely Binder's. It died quickly when bidding^ sper i f i cat ion, and storage 
procedure^ became too onerous. The impetus for new programs and services was 
the availability of gioney and expressions of need by the superintendents. 
Binder, became a foca] point for coordinating .and. presenting information to the 
board. With time, ideas would also emerge from contacts between RESA B's 
staff and district personnel. Final approval would rest with the executive 
board. . / . 

in 1973 the SiA funded the RESAs to create the position of special 
education director. In l(ater years the funds for the position wouldfcome from 
federal 9i*-li*2 sources. The position became an important part of the ageocy's 
management and programs delivery structure. The person would oversee RESA^B's 
role in the irfi^Iementation of West Vi rgi ni a* s new special education law 
(predating 94-li*2'and broader in scope) by supervising the agency's special 
education staff and providing special advice in* response to requests by the 
districts. This move by the state was crucial, one person told us, since the 
state ''obviously saw us as an attractive way to assist the counties. It 
wasn't something we went after, but were given." In the same year a program 
started for physically handicapped students^^nd. was funded by state block 
grant. In a move that underscored the cpunties' desire to retain ultimate 
control, the program reverted to the districts when they could operate it and 
receive reimbursement from the state. A RESA staff member said "We were in 
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and out within one year, but'it had been our idea and not the state's in terms 
of meeting a need/' The SEA be#an providing Tunds to RESA B for a 
psychologist. The RESA system was an effective way to prop up evaluation and 
provide psychological ser^vices to several counties simultaneously. Along the 
same line of thinking, SEA money^^on followed to support an audiologist 
position in RESA B. ^ A 

One event enhanced the image of RESA B more than any, other. In mid-l}975, 
continuing through early 1977» discussions were held 'ambWg Binder, the RESA B 
board, and representatives from two local colleges to explore the feasibility 
-of incorporating the floundering Teacher Education Center into RESA B. The 
Teacher Education Center had been operating since 1972 as a part of a ^tate 
system of TECs designed to improve teacher education ind placement through the 
cooperation between personnel in the districts and teacher education 
departments in local colleges. By 1976 its continuing education and in- 
service training programs were in disarray. Few member organizations attended 
meetings or paid dues regularly. The state pressured the agency to tighten up 
its operations gr face a loss of TEC grants. ^ 

The RESA B board saw the situation as "a tremendous opportunity for the 
counties to gain more control ovcfr their teacher education problems; so we 
voted to absorb it.*' RESA B board members were also on the TEC governing 
board, %nd with help from two colleges,, passed the move. The TEC board became 
»a policy advisory body within RESA B. Binder became the director of the 
program, a position that would require approximately 30* of his time. Phelps 
and Riverside Counties, also members of the TEC, supported the move to RESA B. 
But when it was apparent that the RESA would insist on receiving annual dues, , 
they wi thdrew. 

H 

The TEC made a name for itself. The curriculum coordinator became its 
assistant director. A resource manual entitled TEC Digest was published on a 
regular basis and gained a broad regional readership. Advisory board 
attfendancp improved. The stat-e-corrtrnued- 4 ts^ ^earJy funding. Finally, an 
extremely successful ^annual mock convention for local educators and student 
teachers was inaugurated. 

tn 1979 the state slashed certain categoiM^s of fixed aid to the RESAs. 
Money for the positions of audiologist and two^sychologists at the RESA B 
were cut from $86,000 to $27^000. Funds were returned to the counties in a 
form of revenue sharing that let them decide how to spend it. The remaining 
funds flowed to the RESAs to pay fop ''eval uat ion services.** Clearly, the 
amount was insufficient to support Ithe levels of service provided by RESA B up 
to that point. In a move common tnroughout the state, the three counties 
decided to use their i%€w--faf gess td support on^ of the .two RESA psychologist 
positions. In I98I, Title IV-C ESBA funds enabled RESA B to add a second 
psychologist after having worked w/th only one for a year. 

Programs were funded through ingenious JuggHing Oif state, federal, and 
loca^ money. A state-aid formula package was devised to reimburse special 
education costs after the first year that the state special education law took 
effect. In essence, teachers were hired at little cost to the districts. 
RESA B's role in this plan was as follows: ^ 



In the* first year the board decided to use this money in order tdi hire a , 
person and give them to RESA The block grants covered the first year^ 
the formula paid them back thereafter, sometimes to-a'^total equal to less * 
than one full-time person. But. to receive reimbursement, the person had 
to be on the county's payroll and t'tieir 'jcertified" list. That's why 
^ome of RESA B's people, technically speaking, are county employees* Of 
course, this^ doers not involve people such, as the'special education- 
director who is funded by direct grant^. 

This provided a means to staff RESA B on a pooled basis. ''We certainly 
didn't have the money otherwi se, but pool i ng saw to it that we did." 

RESA B's budget u^d staff grew rapidly during the first two or three 
years and plateaued at a level that has remained somewhat constant ever since. 
Drops in the size of the staff resulted from loss of fiinding or the occasional 
inability to find the right replacement for new Jobs that have opened u^. By 
1981 the professional staff numbered 11 people: Binder, an assistant director 
of the TEC, a special education director, an audiologist, two visual and two 
hearing impairment specialists, a coordinator for gifted programming, and two 
psychologists. Turnover in special education programs neVer created serious 
shortfalls in the delivery of services since many of RESA B's employees h*ad 
counterparts in the schools who could continue to function, albeit with an 
increased work load. 

The RESA's growth was closely tied to the skittishness of the counties. 
Binder was the central figure in husbart^ng scarce resources and developing 
responses to districts' needs. From ^arTy 197^ through mid-1977, the agency's 
fortunes were determined primarily by ^he degree of commitment each district 
was willing to make. Binder and his^aff engaged in ongoing efforts to 
"prove" the feasibility and quality of programs as a way to assure the 
couf>ties that their investments were sound. The absorption of the TEC in 1977 
proved to be a watershed for RESA B and underscored the super i ntendeiits ' faith 
in the organization. After 1977* the staff were able to turn their attention 
to maintaining local commitment by imprpving existing programs and defining 
new roles for the agency. 

3. I nternal Management 

RESA B is not so. small that its executive director can oversee every 
activity of the workforce. Nor is" the organization large enough to require a 
complex hierarchy of authority. The professional staff is independent and 
requires little close supervision. Formal authority is lodged in the 
executive di rector and the special education director. Even so, both people 
manage the agency in an indirect manner. ' ' 

Binder was described to us by people inside and outside of RESA B as the 
right man for the job. They characterized hjm as a careful man who is good 
with finances, amiable in personality yet unambiguous in his dealings with 
people, blessed with a diplomatic knack and a sensitivity to territorial 
prerogatives, accomplished in the art of communicating, effective as an 
organizer, and responsive to reasonable demands made of him. No one expressed 
doubts about his character or capability, although two people in the counties 
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wondered .*'why in the ^1ell he isn't out earning more njoney as a practicing 
lawyer somewhere." . . ^ 

The general administrative guidance of the organization is his 
responsibility. He interviews a1 1 potential applicants and makes sure the 
serious candidates are screened by -staff members and district personnel who 
would be working wfth them. . The hiring process is a collective one. The 
final selection must be approved by the executive board. 

Performance evaluations were informal and practical 1y» non-existent in 
previous years. Binder has recently implemented a new systeitw wl th the help of 
his staff. The idea met with some opposition dt first. The procedure 
combines on-site observations* quantitative measures (i.e., number of students 
visited, number of training sessions conducted, etc.), written comipents,' 
responses by relevant district personnel, and a face-to-face session with 
Binder. As one staff member said, "Dave! s been very careful about getting the 
right people to' look at us; there's no problem on that spore." Once firmly in 
place, the evaluation will occur twice a year. The executive board did not 
ask for this new procedure. Instead, Binder wanted to present RESA B in a 
professional light. 

He has sought to maintain a professional and collegial atmosphere at RESA 
p. The ^employees are usually "in the field" a large part of the time so that 
the building seems empty. He and the special education director keep track of 
every employee's weekly activities, not so much to get data on performance, 
but to know where they can be reached. The employees keep regular logs <Bf 
their work; running tabulations of people served, places visited, and the 
purpose. These are used by Binder at the end of the year — along with a 
detailed annual report submitted by every employee co inform the executive 
board of the organization's progress. This information is not used to measure 
^ an employee's performance, but "to reassure the counties of an even 
distribution of services.'.' The logs are also available to the counties upon 
request. Monthly reports were discontinued some time ago when it appeared 
"they were redundant artd contained nothing that wasn't already known around 
here." 

Staff meetings are less frequent than in the past and take place every 
three or four months The agenda usuaTVyoi nvol ves a presentation by Binder on 
current information pertaining to the entire staff: new education 
regulations, decisions by the executive board, personnel benef i^ts and 
housekeeping issues. Problems that emerge between a RESA B staff member and a 
district are resolved at the point of origin unless, of course, they become 
"matters of delicacy involving Issues of protocol and troublesome 
misunderstandings." These minor problems are handled by the special education W 
director and only rarely fequire Binder's intervention. We could not isolate 
any ser ious examples of conflict between RESA B and the counties. Binder's 
style of management is to assume every employee is "on his or her own and can 
handle it in the real world." One person summed up: 

Call it "freedom within structure." You have no question who is in 
charge but you're allowed to operate as if no one was. so to speak. What 
I mean is. Dave is very much in control and we bump into him all the 
time. It's a way to keep him informed and he likes it that way. A lot 
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* of coffee chats, doorway meetings, and 'Met me bounce this one off of 
you." Dave is "Theory Y," not "Theory X." x,. 

Fiscal management is more formal yet straightforward in operation. 
Gladwin C<»UlFity manages RESA B's accounts and keeps Binder fully abreast 
^through. regular budget printouts. He maintains his own set of working ledgers 
and receives cancielled checks. Grant receipts are sent'^di recti y to the fiscal 
agent of forwarded by Binder. Bijider originates purchase orders but does not 
write checks. Purchases in excess of certain amounts require the executive • 
board chairperson's signature. The only case in which an individual county 
board can exercise veto power is when the fiscal agent's board rejects an 
expenditure because it is illegal. Otherwise, expenditures approved by Binder 
and major spending act*bns by the executive board do not require prior 
approval from the three counties. RESA B's books are not audited separately. 
Grants from the state are automati cal ly scrutinized before they leave 
Assistant State Superintendent for Finance James Smith's office. Gladwin 
County's books are examined by the state tax commissioner, and RESA B is 
included^ in this. - 

Budget formulation is largely predetermined. RESA B takes what it can 
get. Binder ask$ some staff members for "projections, wish lists, and ideas 
to spend money" as one staff person called them —ahead of time so that 
^they can be included in annual refunding applications. Discretionary spending 
for petty cash, special training, disposables, and supplies are factored into 
each account. Other than that, the employees have little hand in the 
management of the budget: 

Dave tells us how much it looks .like I'll be getting, maybe a raise, 
maybe more money for travel. I let him know about special needs I 
foresee and that he may not have considered in the request for funding. 
But other than that we pretty much stay out of the daily or even the 
yearly running of the budget. He will let us know where we stand. 

The budget renewal process is automatic in most instances. In the case 
of direct grants from the state for special education programs — such as 
money to fund "evaluation services" (i.e., the audiologist) — RESA B receives 
a "Notice of Entitlement''^ from the state. Binder sends in a plan for how the 
funds will be spent. The only money RESA B actually applies for on a regular 
basis IS a TEC state grant from the state coordinator for continuing 
education. The application is pro forma and amounts to nothing more than 
teiling the state "yes, we want to continue receiving money." One of t^he few 
areas where RESA B openly competes with other RESAs for funds is for scr?all 
amounts of "surplus and discretionary" federal EHA Title Vl-B resources that 
the SEA has allotted. tVis money has been used in the past for the special 
education director's salary, some teacher training, and Search and Serve 
consultation. It is indeed the case that RESA B's finances are met .and 
managed with little fanfare. 

The people working in special education — the special education 
director, the audiologist, the vision and hearing specialists, the 
psycholbgists, and the coordinator for the gifted ~ are professionals who 
take pride in their services. They identify with RESA B even though some of 
them are on county^ payrol Is. Most are natives of the area and worked 
elsewhere before assumi.ng their present jobs. The average age appears to be 
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in the mid*thi rties. Everyone we spoke to had a graduate degree in their area 
of special (zation. 

The atmosphere is one of col legi^l i ty, professional commitment, bustling 
acMvity, and over-burdened caseloads. The workers enjoy the discretion 
provided by their jobs, as welf as the .freedom -to come and go as the situation 
dictates. The staff interact a gre,at. deal s i nee many are immersed in the 
similar tasks* at the schopls. As one person indicated; , 

We're constantly talking about the kids. Even when we don't share 
caseloads it helps to get another perspective... We do this after a long 
day in the field: come back, kitk off our shoes, .and talk. 

The special' education director shares many duties with her co-workers 
even though sihe is responsible for supervising them.' Thereare_very few staff 
meetings. She uses an open-door approach wher«by^jiD|>4-e-''TaTirw^ her at ease 
^bout problems or seek advice. She keeps tabe^n how- people are doing and 
offers assistance. Her posi tion pr^fcT^s^the counties with an official 
contact point when it comes,jto-"S^ec i a 1 education matters. 

Despite the picture of a happy organization, we saw hints of 
dispiri t^ness stemming from concerns over the agency's survival. These 
included concern over its continuing financial plight, the move by the Senate 
Finance Committee to zero the RESA allocation, and the slashing of funds by 
Washington. Nearly everyone we spoke to described RESA *B's turbulent 
environment: vulnerability to shortsightedness and capricious behavior by 
some legisla(ors, underuti ) ization by the SEA, and the organization's 
inability to control its own destiny due to the realities of the power . 
structure in local education. As one person commented: 

/ > ' * f 

I think. ..the writing's on the wall. If the money isn't there...! don't 
know how much longer the organization wilj be here. The feeling has\ 
been, "well, we w i U be-alright this year." This year is almost over. 

The employees have few formal means of measuring how good of a job they 
are doing. Most feedback is of the informal, personal variety: a thank you,* 
professional satisfaction over a job well done,' viewing the progress •of a 
student, and so on. Kudos from superintendents and' principals are forwarded 
to Binder, who then informs' the staff member. The district personnel do keep • 
tabs on the number of .RESA B visits. This information is available from the 
individual's log or, more importantly, by reading the written evaluations and 
assessments contained in a student's file. Both district special education 
people we spoke to stressed numbers of complaints as an effective evaluation 
mechanism. But aside from minimal measures, the districts rely on iilfpressions 
when sizing up RESA B and its staff: 

T^e performance is a function of the staff...! have not always been 
confident of certain areas — because of individuals — RESA B.is not big 
enough to be insulated from poor performers, so that just one can pull 
the place down... Their strengths? Low-incident areas, information, 
access, de.veloping ideas. Weakness? ! think we could do as well 
ourselves in many areas. !n fact ! think we do. 
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The staff members -accept the fact that their organization exists at the 
pleasure of the three districts and that, as individuals, they must be 
diplomats to these systems. They avoid appearing as threats to the district 
personnel* "otherwise we'd be seen as administrators and that would clash with 
the old notion of serving.'' Another employee added, ''we don't go in and sa'y 
'do. this'. Our ro^e is to suggest, or mOre appropriately, to ask.'' This 
sensitivity comes from on-the-job exposure and indoctrination conducted by 
Binder and fellow workers. Themes instilled are to appreciate that "a good 
Job has to be dooe;" not to disturb the way things are done; read the sys'tems 
well anc^vwork within the framework; and "make judgments only when it appears 
there is a better way." One person told us: ^ 

The people in this state and in this area have different opinions of what 
^ a RESA should be. When I interviewed I was asked what f thought it 
meant. I said it mear>^''^l k i ng that fine line between helping and 
interfering and being able to distinguish the two. 

The necessity of remaining sensitive varies from s i.tuation' to situation. 
But it does not mean RESA B's employees are passive actors in the daily scheme 
of things. Quite the contrary. They are proactive and resourceful. Two 
comments sum up the essence of working at RESA B: ' 

There arc some people in the counties we have to work with who, like many 
folks, exhibit the "let me run this by 6 people" approach. What I have 
to do is figure out who that sixth person is and deal with the other five 
later. 

It's an art to avoid the image of an intruder — which I'm not... RESA B 
will have a pretty bad reputation if we stop doing our diplomatic 
homev/ork. Oon't get me wrong. It has to be that way. We are a service 
agency. 

k . Rel at ionshi PS Wi th the Loca I Educat ion Agenc i es 

RESA B stays alive-by providing services 'that are valuable to the 
counties. But it must work at maintaining support since much of the benefit 
it provides could be derived by each district acting individually or through 
formalized arrangements amounting to something less than a separate agency 
such as a RESA. 

The staff members spend an extraordinary amount'of time in the districts. - 
Except for the special educat i on d i rector cLnd maybe the coordinator for gifted 
programs — both of whom spend more time in the office — the rest are out 
teaching and observing students, -designing curriculum, consul t i ng wi th 
teachers and parents, administering tests, isuggesting placements, a.nd 
reporting to the principals. While in the schools they are under the 
supervision of the principal, the local special education coordinator, or the 
school psychologist. Many demands are generated spontaneously because the 
RESA B person is accessible. It is not uncommon to stay longer than expected 
to insure that a teacher understands what needs to be done, or to be detaTned 
at the last minute to observe a student's progress, or to make promises to 
"look into matters,"- or to stop at the principal's office on the wa^ out and 
apprise him/her of what has been accomplished. Once back in their offices the 
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employees are on the phcne, delving into requests generated by the fieldwork. 
Many contacts (e.g., psychological exams) are routine and scheduled at the 
beginning of each year by Binder, the special educat i on* d i rector , and the 
school psychologists. 

Explicit rules govern circumstances allowing involvement in a student's 
.welfare. BasicaPy, the staff members do not "initiate services, but enter 
upon referrals .involving students 'under process."' Referrals are conveyed by 
the appropriate district periton to RESA B's special education director who 
then passes it on to a staff member. .The person's role is to assist^n 
providing information that can be used for new or amended individual education 
plans (lEPs), or to provide^feedback once the plan is in place. 

J 

This is the of f iciat description. Some referrals come to an employee's^ 
attention via a shorter route. As one person told us, receive referrals 
I'm sure the. special education coordinator or pupil personnel d i rector know 
nothing about." Requests may come from a principal or teacher. But district 
special education offfcials were adamant about rules governing RESA B staff: 

The governing ' rule is: entry based on a problem and our request. Now. 
we're not hard nosed, nor do RESA B folks roam the halls looking for 
referrals. They keep their eyes peeled and look out for pr'oblems. We 
want that. ..that occur-s once they're in the system. But otherwise, their 
participation in [assessments] or placements is not automatic. 

It varies. All sorts of conversations take place.*. The sequence is 
this: a problem then the nurse or maybe a counselor, then the [SBAT 
— school based assistance team], maybe a ftedical test, if not, then the 
school psychologist, then me. I ca.l 1 RESA B. . 

The RESA staff jmembers also provide indirect services such as in-service 
training, one-on-one consultation, or continuing education. The state 
requires in-service training for teachers and RESA B personnel will conduct or 
participate in iftany sessions at the county level. The coordinator for gifted 
programming recently taught an evening course for credit for teacher, 
certification requirements. Holton County asked him to do this. The special 
education director has conducted workshops in the area of learning 
disabilities, spoken to principals on the law and the handicapped, and 
disc^.jssed evaluation and observation procedures with teachers. The total 
number of training ^ourser-tv^s surpassed what district personnel expected from 
RESA B. One of them commentM>--/ 

We do most of the requesting. Frankly, the. numbers and quality have been 
good. Since I'm a general ist I look to RESA B to provide the esoteric 
stuff, the latest trends, findings of studies, outcomes of conferences, 
and so on. We have little time to do that. 

Other opportunities to provide indirect services arise when districts 
undergo administrative reviews by the state every year and comprehensive 
evaluations every five years. RESA B has been heavily involved in evaluations 
at Holton and lohnson Counties. One RESA staff member described their role: 
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1 went ahead b«»fore hand and worked with some teachers in terms of 
helping them prepare for it... forms the st^tjt would be looking at, 
questions they'd ask, etc. 

In addition, some RESA employees have served on evaluation teams reviewing 
districts throughout the state. 

One of the important indirect services provided by RESA 8 is a monthly 
meeting between its special education director and district personnel; special 
education teachers and coordinators, pupil personnel directors. The locations 
rotate; the RESA 6 person prepare the agenda; the atmosphere is one of 
discussion. Heelings leave serious policy alterations to the executive board. 
People we interviewed found the sessions to be particularly valuable from thee 
standpoint of allowing the coordination of technical programs* In addition, 
the RESA B speci*al edgcation director was lauded for her convnand of facts and 
dedi'ca^tion to the counties in contrast to the situation several years ago 
when her predecessor took a more low-keyed approach to inter-district 
cooperation. A RESA staff member and two district employees described these 
meetings: 

We get together, talk, and try to work out a regional mental i ty. . -They 
pick who they wi 1 1 send .. . One thing we've been working on is a 
standardized form, region-wide, for due process procedures --also 
placement forms. I'll report on a meeting Tve attended. The topic may 
be the extension of the school year beyond i8q days for exceptional 
children and the problems that will create... Generally, it's great to 
watch these three independent counties work togc -her and admit, "well, 
gee, we've got the same problem." 

tt*s an excellent way to identify regional responses. We usually talk to 
our superintendents about what has been decided and they give us 
authority to act. Eventually, it comes before the RESA, board anyway. 

I like [the meetings] because you can air concerns regarding very low- 
incident -needs , individual cases, or whatever. I can't commit my 
district to spend but I can get it... We alter the design of some 
programs, but major curriculum changes or expenditures of money need 
approva 1 . 

The programs are inexpensive, a factor corvtr i but i ng to their continued 
use. In 1981 each county contributed isn estimated average of $i*i*,000 for 
special education services and to pay for the salaries of six RESA' B 
employees. Huch of the total is reimbursed by the state, making actual out-^ 
of-pocket expenditures approaching '*maybe $25fOOO on average per district." 
This level of support is not inconsiderable as most superintendents were quick 
to point out. However it is safe to say each county would lose benefits if \ 
they chose to operate independently. For example, the county school 
psychologists would ^arry a heavier burden. Services in vision and hearing 
would have to be contracted out. If the state withdrew all support for RESA B 
and gave the money to the three districts instead, each would receive $8,000 
from the administrative grant. S'»,000 from the aud i olog 1 s t ' s position, and 
$7,000 from the special education <ji rector ' s position. RESA B's executive 
director/ sensitive to the district's needs but confident of his agency's 
potential for cutting costs, admitted: 
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Jffye districts would get more if we ceased to exist and the money was 
dimply allocated to them but it would not give them anymore people to< do 
what they wanted to do. It*s tough to hire a third of a person. 

The superintendents hesitated to. predict what would happen, if the state 
withdrew support. All lamented what wouVd be the loss of "the intangibles, 
the sitting ar^d planning, the acquiring of information, and theX*i0uring out 
progranrs* tijat make things more effective." The TEC would continue to operate 
but with much more reliance on state categorical funding. The special 
tfducation director's responsibi I i ties would fall on personnel already within 
the districts'. T<he executive director's position would disappear. One 
superintendent doubted this eventuality and stress^ed: 

If we had to assume extra charges it would be a burden. Johnson County 
. would' be in jeopardy. Some programs would be dropped and others wouTd be 
restructured. • 

The concern amongst local^^ucators is not how the districts would 
survive without RESA B, but how the quality of programming would change 
without the extra measure of attention provided by ancillary programs and 
people at RESA B. "You can survive* tut the moral questloiv^Ts whether we'd 
want to survive as we did In the 50' s." 

A way to determine local education without RESA B«k^s to look at service 
quality offered in, Phtlps and Riverside Counties. RESA B's member 
superintendents believe that their services are better. ^ 

They've convinced their boards, they can do the same things. . .that RESA B 
can do. knowi no f ul 1 wel 1 they can' t but they've convinced their boards 
they can. .*l hasten to add, they are my friends and damn good 
administrators. 

Special education personnel are less convinced, however, and feel the 
cervices in Phelps and* Rivers ide "might be just as good as. ours, but much more 
expensive." The superintendents in the holdout counties naturally disagree on 
both counts and cite personnel levels in the area of st>ecial education that 
'match those in the other counties. As one administrator put it: * ^ 

In terms of special education the state doesn't write us up for failing. 
If you look at dollars we measure up. 

l^oU^ counties rely heavily on contracting and "out of state" placements. 
We were not able to see the costs incurred by providing these services, but, 
as a board member in one of RESA B's districts said, "There i-s no way on God's 
green earth they save the money we do." The BESA B members argue that Phelps 
and Riverside employees wi 1 I some day exert gruter pressure to join the RESA. 
Recently a Phelps County parent tri*ed to get hef^child into a program provided 
by RESA B and Phelps, as one person said, "made sUi^e the service was provjded, 
and quick." . ' 

The attractiveness of RESA B's programs has not been sufficient to get 
the two counties to join. Every year invitations are extended and a letter is 
sent explaining RESA B's services. Visits are made to the two boards of 
education. At one point Riverside's superintendent leaned in the direction of 
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joining but was unable to convince his board. The five superintendents remain 
friends and meet occasionally at state functions^ over lunch, and tailk. 
frequently on the telephone. Lobb/ing efforts to get the counties to join up 
have bex:ome less intense in re^nt years. The of^ al Hne is that the three 
counties want PheVps and^iversibe to sign up« - the unofficial line is 

different. There/ is a fear that '*the static pi« be cot five instead of 

three ways.." Although Phelps and Riverside wo^ ^umably contribute their 

fair share if thi^y joined, certain fixed grants ^SA 6 would not grow with 

the inclusion of the two counties. No state ^ goes to Phelps or Riverside 
for an audiolog^ist. In addition, they do no* ire part of RESA B's 
administrative/grant. Even increased fundir ould not pay for the extra 
services demar^jed and RESA B personnel would be stretched thin. One 
superintendent tried to explain this sense: 
/ 

If they/don*t Join we don't have to share the funds. ..the serv i ces. . . i t ' s 
all our- own. What's happening is a sub-conscious admission on our part 
that we're better off without them. So when we talk it has become more 
of a joking*kind of procedure. .. than any serioUs discussion involving the 
two .[count i es] . * . ^ 

There; is no feeling in RESA B that services or image have suffered 
without Phelps and Riverside. No one recalled hearing aspersions c^st upon 
RESA B*s viability or performance by state officials or felt any pressure from 
the state to get them to join. ■ 

RESA :B works to maintain external support and satisfy strategic 
cons t i tueric ies. It does this while remaining under the effective control of 
the executive board. While the agency enjoys recognition by, the SEA and 
receives state funds, it is not a vehicle for major state programs. Instead, 
the agency focuses on keeping the districts informed and serving 4is a context 
for regular contact. 

These responsibilities fall in the lap of the executive director. His 
role means he spends a lot of time funnelling information to the counties and 
arranging meetings. As one of eight RESA directors who const i tute ^^an informal 
hot- line network^ he passes along news to the superintendents, including the 
two in Phelps and Riverside Counties *'as a courtesy and a serviced hot out of 
some obl'Tgation.*^ He is receptive to continual expressions of ne^fd. hints or 
explicit requests, and sees to it that they appear as Tteins for g|is|:iission on 
the agendas of upcoming meetings. He talks most often with/Harord i^inslow, 
the current executive board chai rman. Time requirements for' attending 
meettngs\are not^-th^ great . The amount of preparation that goes into themrr 
however, is considerable. As the chairman of the TEC Binder works Id close 
collaboration with area colleges and universities. We i^t tended one *^C 
meeting and could not help but notice how, with the exception of the Assistant 
director's input, the session was a one*-man-show. 6i nder des i gns thei agenda 
-* as he always does distributes i t, beforehand, presents plans f or j the 
upcoming RESA-sponsored mock educational convention, fields most of the 
questions, offers advice and opinion, takes on requests from the participants 
and presents the results of previous requests made of him. 
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He performs a similar function with the execut I ve board. He sits in a 
position of power by virtue of his grasp of regional Information; In addition 
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to preparing ihe agenda, he acts at the secretary. One board ritmbtr described 
his role Tn this maoni?'r: . . ^ ' 

Oave is inaispensablc. He's the person with most of the information we 
need. The decirions rest with the superintendents. Os bcvard 
^ representatives are less knowledgeable- rd'say that aside fro* Dave's 
formal report. We spend most of the time discussing matters of which he 
is a crucial pan. it's about 50-50, 50t decition-mak »ng and 50t 
discussion amongst ourselves and with him as an equal. 

The c^e^utive board is the primary point at which RESA B** atte«pl* to 
serve the counties come to a head, it is the main policy and decUioft-making 
body at 8ESA B. Eleven times^a year it aee.i for lufvcheon sessions at varying 
.locations in the three counties. Attending are the three superintendents* 
Binder, a representative from the SEA, and three meoiibers frwn t^te iocet boards 
of education. The sessions 'are open to H^e public and last ore to two hours. 
No one we talked tcr recalled seei^ng lay people from the cowtunities at the 
meetings. Parliamentary rules are followed, but the atmosphere U one of 
informality an^ intimacy highlighted by a "great deal^of discussion." The 
chairman runs the meetings. Each district has one vote, so there lis 
occasional' swi tching backhand forth, between each superintendent and his boare 
representative when it comes time to vote. As one board »ember said: 

Hy superintendent will turn to me aqd ask if i want to take this or that 
one. There haven't been an> disagreements between us, i usuaHy let him 
handle it. The whole show is really the superintendents' since they're 
more knowledgeable about the nitty gritty than we board members. 
Sometimes the discussion is about one county in particular, other times 
it's about issue < know little about. 

The mee^tings are istructured to accomfwdate the superintendents »ore so 
than the board representatives, one of whom character i jed the board as a 
••superintendents' club*' with midday meetings causing poor and inconsistent 
attendance. Another board member said ''the superintendents have the natural 
advantage and we sometimes get snoWcd in the process." 

^ The typical menu of discussion in the meetings includes a mixture of a»^ 
executive director's report, comments and messages from r.he SEA 
representative, old and new business, progress reports presented by Binder, 
budgetary and personnel matters, and deliberation over particular sludcpts* 
cases. During the course of any meeting B-nder may or may not be asked to 
look into specific matters since he is the "person with all of the 
information." His functions vary,* as one person stated: 

If all depends how we use him. i don't mean "use" in a manipulative- 
sense since he's a professional resource Vor us. What i inean is» we have 
never had to tell him to "cool it." He r.terprets laws and points out 
our obligations. He's always reporting on something we asked that he 
tackle at the last meeting. 

A brief list of projects Binder has taken responsibility for at the 
board's request includes: diplomatic problems with a local co H ege f acu 1 i ? 
member and her handling of student teacher placements in one county; the 
growing trend in the state towards deinstitutionalizing special children, the 
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rAici f icdt lons lh»$ fc?r loc^i ichoorS, »nt£ hi 4 t ftteforeial ion of an ongoing 
court battle in e cownty ^Jis^di^ the regi^&n; duties and responsibi 1 i ti#s of 
the t^fee counties now thi^; their ii^e require^j w hand ^« unemployment 
compe^&at iOn; an extender t^ct^ool year tcr ^pt'iitl ftudents; his plans for the 
annual education ccnvertior^ for student teachers; the implications of SB 15 
for the di?itr»ctSn RESA B's potenira* rove Vs one that "scans the horizon, 
looks out for uti sayi 'took, Mve fcK^nc this r,h^ng, I think we ought to go 
after it."* ^ 

The executive board members realize the value of having a reguiar 
opportunity for interchange and discussion* For example^ soon after assuming 
the State Sup«r intendency . Or , Truby expressed to a pothering of county | 
superintendents his desire to see RESAs play «n active role in the grievanc/c 
procass whereby parents dissatisfied with the t74atment of their children v 
coul^d go to RESA 6 for adjudication. This was soundly trounced by the local 
educators who saw it as a swing towards ussng the RESAs as enforcement 
organ! zatioKs. NotWu.-'pr i singly ^ the RESA B super intendents used the » 
eitecutive board sessions to express to each other their agitation over the 
Truby (p-^f^ial • Binder has arranged events whereby the superintendents can 
meet wftH outsiders in a structured environment to discuss these and similar 
issues)x Every year he brings together the superintendents and area 
legislators for a dinner meeting. Common concerns are expryk&sed and the 
part icipa^Vts learn about each other. Most importantly, it/is hoped these 
people wiSi^J come away from the dinner realizing they have just benefited from 
another RESA B-sponsored opportunity for discourse and jnterchange. 

Slave locai money has been traditionally used to support direct 
services )tc the ccurtties snc to fund consultative programs; speculative 
ventures have , been assiduously avoided. This means RESA B has been non* 
entrepreneurial init^ offerings a direct result of the budgetary 
limitations it faces year in and year out. This is not* to say that RESA B*s 
rote has been trivial Of that it has not engaged in seeking new solutions to 
local n^eds. Howevcsr.. it does mean that the executive board has not permitted 
Its director to r i s* capital in order to underwrite the design* develo^ent* 
and marketing of services to aud'eences other tnan the districts (e.g., 
^training for c mental health center, contract services for the state, etc.). 
As such, RESA B has stayed well within a tradition of providing adjutict, 
supplementary services that are expected by the districts to redound to their 
benefit first and foremost. 

The ongo'^ng t^f forts by the counties to have an organlzatipn under thei r 
control, spending thefr eicney for their ultimate benefit, has resulted in an 
»9ency that by definition *'serves" by st»1»ing out of realms of activity that 
are different frost what the/ dUtr I cls intend. Without a doubt, RESA B*s 
collapse wDuld^ put* extreme i^ressure on the local districts to make up the 
resulting quantitative, and Q^aH tat ive losses* However , there is evidence to 
sugget>t based on hints pfi>vided by some interviewees — that these 
services, with time, could be duplicated by the schools or purchased from 
private providers. One effect is that the districts are hot overly dependent 
£)n the services they receive In as much as the districts would not come to % 
a grinding halt if the services disappeared* 
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5. Relationships with the State Education Agency 

The state shapes the yfe of RESA B in two important respects: strings- 
attaci^ed to funding and a representative on RESA B^s board. We have already 
discussed the far reaching consequences of various state decisions about what 
to fund and how to direct funds to the RESAs. 

The presence of an official frbm the SEA at each e^eq^tive board meeting 
is viewed as a tremendous opportunity for^ local super icitendents to ferret out 
the state's intentions and, at the same time, "send mmsages back to 
Charleston.'* The current representative is the head ^f the SEA's Bureau of 
Learning Systems. His image of the RESAs and their role in local education^is 
up-beat. The BLS waj^ undergoing malor and dramatic reorganization duringC^p^ 
visit oecause of .SB 15*s requi remec/ts that the SEA draw up View plans for 
quality education throughout the state .^J\,ransformi ng the BLS from a 
certification bureau into one providing ''technical assistance and monitoring 
the new regu |at Tons" falls in line with the d i rector 's^. long-held plans. He 
was characterized for us as a proactive man who carries weight in the SEA. 
His presence is one oK the few opportunities that arise for contact between 
the SEA and RESA B. Binder is not in frequent contact with state officials, 
host messages from the SEA tha^ pertain to local education are sent to the 
county superintendents. If the messages relate to RESA B in any way. Binder 
received a copy. As ^ result, the month-ly meetings serve as a means for him 
to engage in substantive discussions. The executive board would agree wi^th 
the following quote by one superintendent whcj described the impact of the SEA 
representative: 

He has an absol ute^fjurpose for being there, that is, indirectly 
monitoring what weLre doing. Not formal monitoring, but .having a touch 
with what we're doing in the districts as compared to what the state 
advocates. We see him as a leg of [the^A] .. .clarify ing. . .answer ing. . .a 
vital link... It's not unreal i stic^-tcr^«xpect that RESA B was not going to 
be established with total freedom of operation and absolutely no control 
of any kind. I think the [SEA s^w the meetings as one way] of having a 
foot in the'door. That's a realistic expectation. It's there by design. 
[The state can] exercise a swing vote when It comes to important 
decisions. When one understands the state constitution, that the state 
is responsible for education, it's only fair to have a person [from the 
SEA] as a voting member. I must add; that orivilege has not been abused 
at all. Our representative has acted professionally and honestly. 



Anoth^^supe^ intendent added: 

^/ ' ' 

The [SEA] really wanted regional ization for control purposes. As [the 
RESAs] have developed, the control-aspect has been pulled back and the 
service aspect has proliferated to the forefront. 

\ RESA B endears itself to the counties by the programs \\ provides and 
through the way it uses state funds. The founders avoided fees or prices for 
services RESA B provided. The emphasis was to be on having RESA B serve as a 
repository for incoming state grants and as a place to pool existing 
resources, /^he result is that: 
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We haven't fully tapped our RESA. I consider research and development to 
be vital areas. . .providing, say, "x" thing out there... and then providing 
the necessary information to the counties on why it can or cannot work. 
That is a vital role. We haven't performed that service yet because we 
haven't been able to engender the outside funding. 

The recent move by the Senate Finance Committee sent shock waves 
throughout the RESA system and RESA B as well. Local superintendents were 
faced for the first time with the real izat ion that the administrative 
allocation was not sacrosanct. The incident underscored RESA B's ambiguous 
legal status and required a last minute salvage operation by the state 
superintendents' association to restore the funding. It also forced RESA B's 
board to reconsider it^ casual attitude about the three-county structure: 

The legi sl a t u re is go i n g-t^>-^^y-us— th i s yea r and if w e're goin g to 

maintain [th<n|mage and reality of] a valuable agency, then it's 
important these( counties Join. The board is going to make another effort 
to see if they caj^t convince them that it's worth belonging. 

The policy decision of the state superintendents' association, and shared 
here, is that the RESAs' horn has to be blowni The superintendents are 
the proper people to> do that. 

Senate Bill 15 may. signal a majorychange in.RESA B's agenda. One 
superintendent described the implicat/ons thisi/ay: 

[R]ecent legislation, SB ISt a ^seemingly innocuous addendum of which took 
Just a couple of pages to say, Vt^as great consequences for us. Through 
RESA 6, we may get a great deal of [technical assistance], understanding, 
and discussion of what the state wants. 

There was no cJear-cut indication at thht time whether RESA B will be a 
"pFTroary vehicle for the implementation of tWe SEA guidelines. However, the 
current betting is that it will be used in some way as a le^rovider of advice 
and technical assistance to counties j^'t are having difficulty complying with 
the regulations. 

Largely because power rests with the superintendents, RESA B has not 
moved of its own volition to capitalize on the prospect and promisjp of SB 15. 
Nor has it sought publicity in general on the theory that services speak for 
themselves. As one RESA B employee said: "If they feel we are effective and 
can do certai n th i ngs, and the more they let the legislators know, the better 
off we'll b^." The local perception has been that the state has not been as 
supportive ^RESA B and the other RESAs as it could be. No SEA official 
speaks for tKfeNsystem. Given what some feel is a neglect by the state, RESA B 
must rely even mor/ on the administrators in the counties for support. 
Defined as a service agency, RESA B lives on what it can get and functions 
within constraints set by the counties. The situation is not likely to 
change. / 




CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CENTERS ^ CONNECTICUT 



Connecticut's six Educational Service Centers operate under state law 
within service regions specified by the state. We studied one of the most 
successful ESCs in the -state as our first site. Because we did not contifiue 
with a full scale analysis of a second site and the stfte level, this chapter 
differs from the others in its focus on one agency. 



1 . Chronology of Events 



A. JOINT ESC 




Pre-1965 

Smaller Connecticut towns are urged by the State Department of Education 
(SEA) to join together^nd form regional school districts, the SEA offers an 
incentive by^j>^ovidi ng no-cost superintendent and staffing services to these 
towns. (l$50s) 

Special legislation is passed in 1959 to perirlt formation of Regional 
Schools Services Centers.. But, the movement towa-ds further regional i2at1on 
does not catch on. 

The SEA withdraws its no-cbst services. Regional i2at ion slows, ^as all 
towns find ways to provide administrative services on their own. 

1965 

Congress passes the Elementary and secondary Education Act (ESEA) , in 
order to improve the quality of public education in thfe United States. Title 
III specifically promotes the development of innovative programs and 
organizations. Local level, groups are encouraged to apply for Title III 
planning grant monies. Regional cooperation receives a new impetus. 

School districts in the greater Wellington area 'continue occasional and 
informal cooperative ventures, such as Sharing facilities and borrowing 
services. These arrangements are ad hoc and involve minor agreements between 
severa 1 super i ntendents . 

1966 ' - 

The Wellington Superintendents Association (WSA) , with the help of 
Emmette Kyle, Superintendent of Schools in Midborough, and the consultation of 
a Yale Professor Emeritus, who is a former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
pushes the idea of more formal cooperative arrangements between school 
districts. 
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An executive committee of the WSA is formed* led by Or. Kyle, to author a 
proposal for Title III planning grant monies. ^ 

A proposal requesting $5^tOOO in Title III plannin(i grant monies* to aid 
in the design of a new cooperative organization for Wellington area school 
districts, is submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

1967 

The Connecticut General Assembly passes FA l60 (statute 10-158)* 
permt tting\formal cooperation between school districts to facilitate special 
service offerings and programs. 



1968 

The WSA holds a regional meeting to seek out potential members in a 
cooperative organization* Representatives from area privd^e* parochial* and 
public schools are invited. 

ESEA is amended. Title III monies no longer travel directly to a 
grantee^s f i seal agent* such as a local school district, ^unds are now 
directed through the state level SEA to the receiving fiscal agent. 

Hidborough* JESC fiscal agents receives an approved Title III planning 
grant for $^8*000. JESC forms an Executive Committee* composed of member 
district administrators. 

JESC holds its first meeting. A search begins for an Executive Director* 
ope who will work on projects desired by member districts* write a 
constitution* and secure further Title llf operational grant monies. « 



1262 

The Connecticut General Assembly passes PA 333 to amend statute IO-I58. 
the statute permits local districts to form an Interdistr ict committee as a 
means to apply for and directly receive funding* disburse such monies* hold 
titJe, employ personnel* and so on. The statute also specifies terms under 
which^istr icts can join or leave such a committee. 

The Title III planning grant year begins. Eighteen districts* including 
private* technical* and parochial schools* join as members. 

Dr» nichael Carleton* an official from the Esbridge School District* 
begins as Executive Director. Dr. Carleton immediately launches a series of 
committees to foster^participation by the school districts and tb compile 
ideas for programmati<f ventures. 

JESC headquarters locates inWilber* Connecticut. .\ 
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lazo * 

Dr. Carleton, the Executive D i rector . suffers a heart attack. 

Anthony Rubotto. an official from the Keynes School District, and a 
frequent participant in JESC* committee work, becomes acting Executive 
Director while 1)r. Carleton recuperates. 

The first wave .of new staff hirings begins, resulting in a staff of five 
individuals. Work begins immediately to secure first year Title 111 
operational funding and to launch programs in special education, audio 
visuals, and cooperative bulk purchasing for area districts. 

The first Title III operational year b egins. JESC headquarters moves to 
a new location. [ 

Indications of mismanagement in the library book cooperative purchase 
program appear. * , ^ 

Programs for the physical ly handicapped and the trainable mentally 
retarded begin at the United Way Rehabilitation tenter. 

Dr. Carleton passes away. 

The staff of five approaches the Executive Committee and requests to be 
allowed to continue managing JESC. 

James Arthur is unanimous W recommended by his four co-workers to assume , 
the acting Executive Directorjj^Tip; the ExecMt ive^ Commi ttee concurs. 

Herbert Orland. financial officer for the Midborough School District, is 
chosen to serve in a simi lar ' capac i ty at JESC. 

laOLL 

An audit commissioned by the Executive Committee reveals embezzlement by 
the director of the library book cooperatl^^purchase program. Unrecoverable 
losses of $125,000 are eventually repaid tp^jured districts. 

JESC begins a program for children iden^ifi^d as learning 
disabled, the program is housed at the United Way Rehabi 1 i tat ion Center. 

JESC begins offering computerized bulk purchasing of material by member 
districts. 

JESC seeks to renovate the Cottage Street School (CSS), operated by the 
Midborough Board of Education, , to be used for JESC programs for the learning 
disabled and the trainable mentally retarded.- as well as its heWqua^ters. 
JESC is prohibited by law from borrowing on its own behalf. Therefore, it 
asks the Town of Hidborough to apply for a state reimbursable grant totalling 
nearly $295,000 on which JESC will pay the interest. Midborough agrees. 

The second Title III operat iooal year begins. 
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James Arthur/ who has been acting directort becomes Executive Director. 

JESC begins to move into the CSS, which is still undergoing renovation. 

V JESC establishes i .-s Educational Resources Center (ERC) with Title III 
moniesv as a repository of information and data on public education. The 
center, provides information searches on a fee basis. 

JESC begins moves to change its relationship with its fiscal agentv 
Hidborough, to become an i nterd i str i ct committee under statute 10-158* 
Hidborough and other districts see advantages in the i nterd i str ict 
arrangement. 



■1^72-- 

JESC launches a full campaign for interdistr ict committee status by 
holding informational meetings with boards of education of each member 
district. A change in constitution is eventually approved by every member 
district board. j 

Local parents ask J£SC to continue its program for the, trainable mental ly 
retarded, located at the CSS, for one more year. /' 

The third Title III operational year begins. 

JESC becomes an interdistrict committee and acquires the ability to hold 
title, hire, fire, contract, apply for and disburse funds. 

Steven Cara is elected the chair of JESC new governing board. 

A few districts leave JESC, fearing possible financial liabilities under 
10-158 status. 

JESC acquires the computerized ERIC annotation system for ERC. 

JESC begins programs in the arts and for gifted and talented children. 
Although the programs are housed in two, temporary facilities, JESC begins 
renovation bn a new, central ized facility in Wellington, Costs are paid for 
by federal flionies and a flat state grant to the city of Wellington. 

Staff at CSS and the United Way Rehabilitation Center begin noticing much 
more severe disabilities in some children, preventing their successful return 
to public school classrooms . A program is started at CSS for the emotional ly 
disturbed/learning disabled. Planning begins for a program for autistic 
children. 



The Executive Director begins, relinquishing some control over individual 
program budgets. Initial attempts are made to decentralize the management of 
program budgets to the program level. 
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The Wellington School District finally receives funding to start a 
regional program for trainable mentally retarded children. JESC closes its 
program at CSS. 

^ The program for the physically handicapped* located at the United Way 
Rehabilitation Center^* leaves that location and re-locates in two separate 
locations. 

JESC* Title lit operational grant ends. 

The SEA begins to view, and fund, JESC as a vehicle for furthering career 
education. JESC begins a Career Education Resource Center. This center 
serves as the progenitor for several spin-offs, such as Metric Education, 
En vironmental Educati on, ' and so on, during the next f ew yea r s . 

{i A newly renovated Educational Center for the Arts (ECA) facility opens in 
downtown Wei 1 ington. 

JESC forms a committee to begin work on establishing internal personnel 
administration procedures. 

Hark Shedd (this is not a pseudonym), soon to become a strong advocate 
for service centers, becomes the State Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education. 

JESC headquarters moves again. 

JESC is asked by federal and state officials to take over the management 
of the state-wide migratory education program, a summertime education, 
nutrition, and recreation program for migrant children and their families. 

In response to the need expressed by local educators that less costly, 
public, and ncn-i nsti tutional programmatic avl ter natives be developed for 
children diagnosed as autistic, JESC estatDlishes such a program, located at 
CSS. ^ 

Four districts in the River Front area east of Wellington desire a 
vocational technical school. A planning period funded by a special act of the 
General Assembly proves unproductive. With the encouragement of the state and 
the four districts, and through the efforts of its Career Education Resources 
Center, JESC writes a proposal for a model center, receives a three-year 
grant, and begins running the River Front Vocational Education Center. 

Enlarging its role as fiscal agent for a small program for pregnant 
teenagers, run by a local nurse, JESC establrshes the Teenage Parent Program, 
serving a large number of local teens. 



Steven Cara is re-elected chair of JESC* governing board. 
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The Executive Director is asked to join the Wellington Superintendents 
Association. 

JESC creates a Teacher Application Center that serves as a clearinghouse 
for resume and application procedures. 



Efforts by the U.S. Qbmmissioner of Education, the National Institute of 
Education, and the Office of Education, culminate in the creation of the 
National Diffusion Network — a nationwide consortia of educational projects, 
such as JESC, that identify innovations in education, certify such efforts, 
link these with projects in search of innovative approaches, and monitor the 
relationship between the providers and the adopters. JESC sets up a National 
Facilitator Project, funded directly by the Office of Education. The National 
Diffusion Network was funded by sectidn 306 of Title III of ESEA. 

A combination of several departments at the state level seeks to improve 
the accessibility of guidance and counselling information to local districts. 
JESC is chosen as a subcontractor to develop an on-line, state-wide computer 
system to provide such information. 

Confess passes PL 9'*-l'*2, the landmark Education for all Handicapped 

Act. 

JESC* Executive Director starts joinii/g his counterparts from 
Connecticut's other five service centers in regular meetings with Commissioner 
Shedd and his top aides at the SEA. These efforts eventually lead to the 
writing and passage, by the General Assembly*, of laws permitting inter- 
district committees to become regional educational service centers. 



JESC clarifies its legal status further by becoming a regional 
educational service center under statute 10-66 .(a law passed as early as 1972 
and amended as late as 1976). The statute requires biennial evaluations of 
service centers by the SEA, provides a flat grant to each center, sets a 
maximum number that can operate within the state, and requires each to provide 
annual reports on i,ts programs and organization to member districts and the 



JESC moves its. special education programs out of the CSS into a larger 
Midborough facility. Renamed the Cottage 'School (CS) and leased for five 
years, this building houses together the fol lowing programs: physical ly 
handicapped, autistic, and emotionally disturbed/learning disabled. 

The arts program reaches the conclusion of its primary grant fundjng, 
forcing further reliance on tuition-based programs and rental of its public 
audi tor ium. 

JESC begins yearly performance evaluations of its employees by program 
managers . . ^ 

The State Auditor cites ther^Connecticut SEA for alleged irregularities in 
its use of JESC for subcontracting purposes. The auditor claims that the SEA 
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uses JESC to circumvent normal hiring procedures, by contracting to JESC and 
using it to hire employees who could not be hired under normal state 
guide) ines. 

JESC creates a state-wide computer network (i.e., ESCCNET) , providing on 
line capabilities for districts and other service centers in Connecticut. 



1977 

JESC becomes a sole provider of guidance and counselling computerized 

information by purchasing the Guidance Information System and serving as Xhe 
regional location for its on-line use. ^ 

JESC vastly improves its fiscal management by acquiring a computerized 
encumbrance package. 

With a grant under Title IV of ESEA JESC creates the Connecticut State 
Facilitator Project as- a counterpart of its National Facilitator Project. 
JESC becomes a validator of regional innovative projects which are sought for^ 
adoption by other local agencies.. 

JESC becomes involved with the concept of information and innovation 
diffusion by securing a subcontract with an organization in Massachusetts 
called The Network. The latter group is working with NlE's Knowledge 
Utilization Group to perfect the concept of linking agents who spread 
information on educational innovations to local districts. 

JESC develops programs in secondary and alternative vocational education 
at the Wi Iber-Wel 1 i ngton Cooperative. 



i228 • . 

JESC begins using a full-time business manager. 

With funds provided through the' State Department of Labor under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) • JESC develops in-schoo] and 
out-of-school employment training programs for high school students. 

JESC develops a vocational assessment center. 

The River Front Vocational Educational Center ceases operations with the 
aJvent and growth of JESC*s program in employment training and vocational 
assessment . 

The function of Program Planning and Development is formalized in the 
office of the Deputy Executive Director.* 

Patrice Embry >s elected chair of JESC* governing board. 

JESC headquarters move again. 
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JESC establishes a program for children with developmental disabilities. 
This particular designation for a child allows JESC to carefully steer clear 
of laws prohibiting the treatment of severe and profound, cases in public 
school settings. The laws are later changed. 

JESC experiences severe cash flow problems with the inability to collect 
tuition payments in arrears from some districts. Several incentive payment 
plans are devised, but they are unsuccessful. 

Initial staff reductions begin as ERC continues to operate data deficit. . 



1979 

JESC receives its first flat grant from the State Board of Education as a 
state-certified educational service center. 

JESC seeks to purchase the old Wellington Water Co. ^^uilding to house its^ 
expanding secondary and alternative vocational educationa? programs**^ The 
state public utilities commission blocks the sale due to a current moratorium 
on the purchase of certain classes of protected watershed: properties. 

JESC begins laying off seventeen employees. , 

JESC consolidates several programfthat have been running at a deficit, 
such as Environmental EducationXthe ERlT and so on. A rew School Services 
Unit (SSU) is created. Partially funded by JESC's state If 'at grant, the SSU 
provides consulting services to member school districts. Linking agents are 
permanently assigned to each district. 

JESC abolishes its Teacher Application Center. A personnel director 
position, originally an outgrowth of this center, and the position of public 
relations officer, are eliminated. 

With the support of its governing board, JESC begins exploring the 
possibi 1 i ty of creating its own non-prof i t arm. This would allow it to go 
after funds from foundations often precluded by statute 10-66 — which 
requires that JESC, as a service center, pursue and receive funds only on 
behalf of efforts for its member districts. The non-profit arm would let JESC 
engage In research and consul tati on» as well as other activities not 
specifically links to i ts di str icts. 

The public utilities commission okays a lease of the Water Co. property. 
JESC still desires an outright purchase. 

JESC re-institutes a new version of its earlier management teams. The 

team contains the managers of JESC* major divisions. Another group made up of 

all program directors, called the program manager *s council, begins to meet 
once every two months. 

JESC completes the first Plan of Organization and Operation: 1978-1980. 
This is the annual report required under statute 10-66 and sent to its member 
districts and the S£A. 
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JESC receives its first on-site evaluation by a team composed of local 
educators and officials from the SEA. This first biennial evaluation is 
required by statutfe 10-66. The evaluation team examines JESC* 'programs and 
makes recommendations on each. 

JESC begins further reductions In the ERG staff. 



General Assembly to provide an exception to the law prohibiting purchases of 
certain classes of protected watershed property. This exception would allow 
the purchase of the Water Co. property* 



Executive Director seeks to refile purchase petitions with the public 
utilities commission. 

The State of Connecticut develops a State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee as a part of the National Occupational Information 
Coordination Committee. Both are efforts to secure national, on-line computer 
information about jobs. JESC receives a subcontract to provide this job 
infQrmattor\ to local users. 

The Midborough Board of Education alleges that some members on JESC*s 
governing board are not duly elected members of the districts' boards of 
education. This is reql^ired by the JESC charter. The people in quif^tion are 
employees of their respective districts* thereby, perhaps voting in conflict of 
interest. JESC agrees to review the tallies on matters under discussion when 
the individuals in question were present and voting. The fear is that nearly 
$200»000 in grant money has been jeopardized. Although.it is discovered that 
not enough questionable votes were involved, the affected measures are 
reaffirmed by the votes of a proper ly consti tuted governing board. 

The State Board of Education awards a reimbursable grant to JESC to 
purchase and renovate the Water Company property. 

JESC relinquishes its costly ERIC computer system to the local State 
Col lege. 

JESC completes its second Plan of Orqanizati on and Operation: 1980-1982 . 

JESC ends its involvement with the migratory education program. 

A compromise is reached on the Water Co. property. JESC purchaser those « 
parcels of the property unaffected by the watershed protection, and leases the 
rest. 
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2. History 

To describe the evolution of JESC from its creation in 1969 to the 
present, we have divided the period into five stages. The f^st was the 
period of planning and entrepreneurial development, from 196? to_ 1970* 

During the late 1960's, with the infusion of unprecedented federal 
funding from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of I965 and support 
for regional ization at the Connecticut SEA. the climate favored serious 
attention to cooperative ventures among school districts. At a time of 
ferment and innovation in education, many educators believed that cooperative 
arrangements could offer cost savings and promote innovation by expanding the 
range of services available to local school districts- In 19^7 the Wellington 
area Superintendent's Association (WSA) . which had promoted informal 
cooperation among its members for years, discussed applying for fede'-al money 
(from Title II I of ESEA which supported innovation in education) to plan an^.. 
launch a formal cooperative venture. In I968 they successfully applied fo^ a 
grant. But severa-l legal and administrative obstacles prevented them frojh 
getting the money right away. While they were waiting, .they began a search 
for a director for their prospective center who could develop cooperative^ 
programs and secure long term funding. In early I969. the Connecticut Ger\eral 
Assembly passed a law that formally permitted local districts to form \ 
interdistr ict committees. These would be convenient legal vehicles to receive 
funding for cooperative activities. Finally, in July of 1969- the Title Mi- 
grant money was awarded to the superintendents to start JESC. The grant 
provided money for one year of planning. After that, the center would be 
entitled to apply for as many as three years of operational support. The toWn 
of Midborough agreed to be the fiscal agent for the grant. A director, 
Michael Carleton. was hired and the superintendents set up an executive 
committee to act as the JESC governing board. 

Carleton's first challenge was to stimulate the local s^chool districts' 
interest in JESC. He formed over twenty committees of teachers, principals, 
and district administrators cc generate ideas about what the new cooperative 
might do. Three JESC staff members who wc^ e hired at the beginning recall the 
Carleton days with a mixture of fondness for his energy and enthusiasm, and . 
skept .ism about his ability to manage effectively. As one obsil|c\.-er put \tj 
"As an idea man and an organizer he was great. As an administrator he was 
very poor. He had a lot of 'business' ideas but he was not a good business 
man." 

From June 1969 through June 1970, JESC to^k^n some high visibility 
assignments. I ike, running science workshops for teachers and sponsoring « 
regional conference on middle schools. Carleton played a key role as d man of 
enthusiasm and ideas. But neither Carleton nor anyone else gave much thought 
to the kind of organization that was being created.' The year was officially 
defined by the grant as plann'ng time and Dr. Carleton used it in the broadest 
sense, to generate community commitment to cooperative ventures. 

By the end of the first year of the Title Ml money. JESC had to move 
from planning to, operations . In order to continue its Title IN funding, JESC 
had to write a new grant proposal for' operational support. But. in the spring 
of 1970. before this could happen. Carleton suffered a heart attack. His 
illness created an internal crisis and set JESC on a course no one had 
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anticipated. The superintendents quickly h.-'-cd an acting dtrcctor, Anthony 
Rubotto, who had worked with CarJeton on curriculum planning. H* wat young, 
co<mi :ed to the idea of regional cooperat ion. aod imbued wiih a of 
responsibility for JESC* survival. Rubotto hired James Arthur :o write the 
operational grant proposal and run the newly acquire film library. Susan 
Murphy* whom Carleton had interviewed back in February, came to run several 
smaM programs and coordinate the work of the planning co^mi ttees > AM three 
of these staffers describe the summer of ?970 a^^ a period of «)?citement, grci^t 
commitments of time and energy, and long hours spent discussing the future and 
trying to plan for it. 

Arthur, who had some experience with Title IM, got his grant proposal 
written and approved. In July 1970, the organization received in «xcess of 
$300,000 for its first year of operations, with •wo additional years of 
funding to come. Programs in special education, curriculum, audio^visoa^ 
resources, and cooperative bulk purchasing were launched. Teachers and two 
more administrators were hired. 

The only cloud on the horizon was the suspicion that sometfting wai wrong 
in the cooperative book purc^^sing program. As one observer put it. "Wft 
noticed hiige stacks of books.. We had calls from districts saying, 'Wher^ are 
my Pocks? What's going on?* This went on into the fail. By Thanksgiving^ 
things were serious despite phenomenal efforts to straighten the mess^out^ . 
The lack of records was astonishing." The Executive Committee, the effective 
governing body for the organization, was concerned about the apparent 
irregularities. They called for an audit which revealed that the librarian 
running the program had embezzled about S 1 25 tOOO. He wm arrested but no 
money was recovered. During the same week, Carleton, who had never come back 
to work full time, died of a second heart attack. J£SC, with serious interna? 
mismanagement of funds ar-d no executive director, went m^io a tai^spin, it 
was January 197 l , 

Anxious and uncertain, Arthur, Rubotto and the others reviewed their 
dealings with Carleton; they discovered that he had made contradictory 
promises to them and to othe/s. and firancial commitments that could never pe 
fulfilled. Instead of f ur ther undermi ni ng the venture, these revelations 
created a sense of cohesion and responsibility among the staff » They banded 
togVt^cr and proposed to the executive committee that James Arthur, the only 
one^Df the group with even modest administrative experience, named acting 
director. The executive committee, itself unsettled by these e^-ents, 
concurred and Arthur took over the reins immediately. 

These events were critical to J£SC* development as an organization. The 
staff was dedicated to the original vision of a cooperative venture and at the 
same time determined to erase the taint of embezz leirsir: . They were ynung ftnrl 
inexperienced. But that spurred them to take on the challenge of saving JESC. 
The central office staff of five could easily have split into factions. 
Instead they worked hard together to keep the organization intact and to f^ove 
it in what they hoped would be useful directions. 

The support of people outside the organization he I ped . enormous 1 y. 
Superintendents, school board m emb ers, pupH persorweV dt rectors* teacher's 

many helped to sustain the districts* enthusiasm for JESC programs. As 
Arthur to^d us: 




Losing [C«r?^ion] forced sofne of ihcm to assomc more responsibility than 
otherwise, ft happened that a member, like Bill Linder, an 

assistant super sniend^int w^o was chairman of 'the special ed planning 
cocnmittee, becami^ very actWe calling his cpunterpirts in other districts 
and saying, 'look* w^*ve satd we*re gbing t.w> open a program for 
handicapped luds <n Septeifber . Now ^et's get 'hose kids delivered,'.,, 
nany w^ipijr 5nt«?^dents felt cooperation f^as a ijc thing and saw JISC as » 
vehicle to ^ . . Also protectionism was a factor since no one knew the 
rea! nabiUty of the oM^ibers if JESC was to terminate quickly. Fear was^ 
a factor, finally there was paternalism toward the staff. Thty adopted 
us. They wanted us as individual f t6 succeed* 

So at this point in the organization's history, a small but highly 
dedicated staff was supported by ^some strong local district people in a joint 
t^iofl to realize the potential of a cooperative center, 

Hiafte aspects of this history are important to our analysis* JESC 
was beset by two major crises: the embezzlement of funds and the death of its 
first executive director^ tither could have destroyed the organization. 
Instead* crises engendered commitment to the organlzat fdn^s success* which 
explains a good deal of JESC's early achievement. Carleton's management style 
was divisive and several of the staff had become frustrated with his 
leadership. Two of t^ e reported to us* .that they would have quit if 
Carleion had lived to ' lue as director. His death and the shock of the 
embezzlement changed t. ituation dramatically in a way that focused the 
staff on preserving the organ! zat « on. 

A second significant feature of the early days was Carleton's approach to 
developing programs. He worked from the grass roots. His goal was visibility 
and credibi 1 1 ty . He encouraged the .development of many programs 
simwl taneously, but without an overarchi^ng sense of what JESC was trying :o 
accc«olish. lhi% haphazard style of growth characterized JESC in the .years 
flJter Carlcton's death. As we will see, growth was organized around programs, 
without a sirates i c p^an for the organization as ^a whole. 

Third. Carteton's »nne«is meant that he was forced to allow his staff to 
operate on the^r own. Each of the five staffers who was hired whMe Carleton 
was alive and who remained after his death had an enormous amount of autonomy 
and responsibility. As one st^ff member recol lectecl that period: 

I think i ended up co^r.ing on sorttime in March of 1970. Michael had had 
the heart attack and ^dSdn^t know what I was doing. I mean there was no 
direction, nothing... Carleton didn^t particularly provide dny direction* 
My contact with him was bare-... The logical thing to do at the : ^ms was 
fbr me and other people to go back to the pupil personnel (directors and 
try and wi-^rk Vuh them* to try to get something going..* [But] the 
majority were not significant trcnd-setxers* They had their own 
interests but i woulcn t say they were a program development group at 
that point... So a lot of my time was spent getting Cottage School going, 
finding people* teachers, kids... I probably spent most of my time in 
materials, students, and teachers and very little in building. I didn't 
know anything at>out [building]. 
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The grant of considerable authority to professional staff, particularly^ 
authority over program development, is a strategy that JESC has used ever 
since. ^ • 

In some ways Carleton's style as director set a pattern for JESC'^later^ 
development. His emphasis on visible programs, grass roots participation in 
program development, and staff autonomy were continued by Arthur long after 
Car leton's. death. In other ways he set an example that Arthur reacted 
against. The staff's anxiety' about Carleton's carelessness with financiaV. 
management and manipulative promises to his subordinates drove Arthur to adopt 
the opposite style on these issues. Arthur, who was relatively inexperienced 
as a manager, might have set quite different priorities for JESC without 
Carleton's mod;^l to follow. 

Between July 1970 and July 1972f the organization grew rapidly (see Table 
U) . US canAee retrospectively the strategic moves which helped to define the 
internal s/ructure of the organization and to mobilize external support. In 
July 197Vv James Arthur moved from acting director to executive director. 
JESC lQ»ted several special education programs in the Cottage Street school, 
establ/ished its Educational Resources Center, and, most significantly, began 
to chyfihge its legal status to become an interdi strict committee under state 
statute. Until now Midborough had been JESC fiscal agent and was cclmpletely 
responsible for all JESC^ activities. JESC employees were technically 
employees of the Midborough Board of Education. JESC obligations were 
Midborough^s. Although the relationship had been cordial, Midborough wanted 
to free itself of the growing fiscal responsibility for JESC. The move from a 
project of Midborough's <:o an i nterdi str i ct committee was a crucial shift in 
status. As an interdistrict commi t tee, JESC for the first time could hold 
t'tle to property, hire, fire, contract, apply for funds, and spend all in its 
own name. The move also meant th»t JESC would be formally accountable to al I 
its member districts rather than having Midborough as the legal link to the 
others.- Arthur, as executive director, saw the change as a way to create 
autonomy for JESC. He and Rubotto'^(who had become deputy director) spent 
substantial time in 1971 and 1972 lobbying for the districts' support for the 
change in status. By the summer of 1972« alt the districts had agreed and the 
legal change was made. 

By the summer of 1972 JESC had a staff of some &C people and a budget in 
excess of one millJon dollars. This growth, coupled with the impending loss 
of Title III money and JESC status as an interdistrict committee, had 
profound effects on the way the staff saw the operation. ^ In the early days, 
the issue had been survival. There had been little conceVn with the long-term 
viability of the organization. In I972 this had to change. Without the 
safety ne^ of federal support, JESC found itself responsible for i ts own 
debts. It was out of the womb and into the cold cruel world. Staff^ere 
forced to think about i nternal structure and organizational goals. As the 
director explained, **I972 to 1973 was a get-your-f eet-on-the-ground-as-your- 
own-agency year and we consolidated and improved." 

The organization flourished. JESC had some active, vital programs 
underway and more in the planning stages, a larc staff, and a large budget. 
Pressure was growing for the executive director create some coherence and 
direction for the operation. 
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Table U": How JESC Grew* ^ 
School Year Number of Employees Budget S/ze 



1969-1970 




\^ 


SSI*. 000 


1970-1971 




23 


390.000 


1971-1972 




52 


. ^ 750,000 


1972-1973 




63 ^ 


1,026,000 


1973-197'* 




100 


1,800,000 

• 


l97'»-1975 




15'* 


2,itOO,000 


1975-1976 




166 


2,8Q0,000 


1976-1977 




165 


3, '♦50, 000 


.1977-1273 




201 


3,900,000 


1978-1979 




225 


' 5,1*00,000 


1979-1980 




260 


6;l«50,000 


1980-1981 




275 


6,850,000 



* Source: JESC business office 



The first strong indications that JESC could inot go on wi 
linistrative control and a clear division of respoVsibi 1 i ty < 
Arthur put it, ''We also began having futl-time admrni stratdb 



thout stronger 

administrative control and a clear division of respot^ibi 1 i ty came in 1972. 
As Arthur put it, ''We also began having full-time admrni stratdlrs in- many of 
our programs whereas before we had just what we* cal led' teacher coordinators, 
responsible for a group of kids but Wh|i^]so ran that particular program for a 
$1 9000 a year supplement in salary, bo we relieved many of pure teaching 
responsibility and let them run the programs. ^ — 

But although he had put JESC on firm financial ground, Arthur was facing 
the results of that earjier lack of planning: 

During 1972 to 197^ we began to sense a probl^ that, quite frankly, 
continues to this day: v*ej^e too diverse. Touring about commonality and 
overall organizational ^g^ls, to get a framew6rk or common ground to talk 
on, is hard. I can bring these folks together and mention dental plans 
and vacation days and we get somewhere. But when we discuss salaries and 
program goals it is difficult. ^ 
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Nevertheless, the rudiments of a formal structure began to take shape 
during this period. The struggle was twofold: to allow managerial autonomy at 
the program level while containing the entire operation under some semblance 
of cor^rol at the executive level. The executi ve^l rector" and his immediate 
staff preferred a decentralized, informal mode of operation, both because 
their history encouraged this approach and because they wished to avoid the 
costs of formalization and standardization. Yet, as early as 1972, pressures 
were emerging for more conventional management. 

During this period of review and consolidation, the problem of control 
was solved by decer\tral izi ng program design and administration and 
centralizing finances. As the executive di rector put it, 'M had a strong 
reliance then and now on my program managers. We have a view that, for us, 
central jnanagement personnel who are highly skilled in a narrow area do not 
help that much in our programs. With all the people who are In charge of the 
programs, coprdinators, principals, they have the responsibility to design and 
run the programs," 

But if programmatic authority was decentral ized» control over personnel 
and finances was highly centralized. Arthur posted all position 
announcements, made final hiring decisions, and negotiated all salaries.' He 
also personally reviewed all expenditures; virtually no money could be spent 
without his authorization. The embezzlement had made him acutely aware of the 
need for fiscal control. His solution was to take personal responsibility for 
JESC financial integrity. But i t also was hi? way to reconcile the tension 
between too much control and too little. If the program managers required 
autonomy to offer high quality services, the only ser ious control mechanisms 
left were budgets and personnel. Arthur kept tight control over both in his 
hands. 

Shortly after JESC became an interdistr ict comr.ittee, a few of its member 
districts dropped out. The reason, we are told* was their fear that the 
statute authorizing interdistr ict committees might make member districts 
financially liable for the center's debts. Whatever the reasons, the drop in 
membership added another concern for the executive director and his top staff. 
They needed to become more concerned with what they were ''of f er i ng, how to 
offer it, and who would pay for it. 

q " ' ' ' 

Between the fall of 1973 and the summer of 1976, the organization 
virtu&lly exploded. Major new programs were added and old programs were 
expanded. The rapid growth was exhilarating but sj^ill unstructured. 
Management supported ideas for new programs and encouraged, st^ff members to- 

-r»4^.f.unds for new ventures. A host of new'progrates wei\e developed during 
this period, including the only public school program In the state for 
autistic children, a resource center for career education, a regional child- 
find operation to locate unserved handicapped children, a summer educational 

^program ^pr the children of migrant workers throughout Connecticut, a teenage 
parent program, a clearinghouse for teaching appl icahts, a vocational 
education center, and the first computer center* Meanwhile other projects 
were growing rapidly, including programi for the physically handicapped and 
for students in the visual and performing arts, and the etiucatlonal resource 
center. In reflecting on these years, the executive .di rector said, "During 
this period. I speak of, quite frankly the money was there and we ji^nped for 
it."' As another JESC manager put it, "We had the image of being'young. 
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energetic, creative — Vou know, a group of people who could do anything. 
Hiracle workers!... Back then we would do anything . There was nothing that 
somebody could have come to us with that we would not have tried." 

Several forces made this growth possible. A new Commissioner of 
Education was appointed in 197^ who was far more supportive of the regional 
centers than his predecessor had been/ The SEA. which >\ad always been 
receptive* became more active, channelling money and programs through the 
centers to give them visibility and Jegitlmacy, Growth was also spurred by 
the passage of state and federal leOlsUtion requiring local school districts 
to "serve cK'i Idren with special needs with an appropriate educational program* 
As the definition of ''special needs" grew broader, districts faced rapidly 
growing demands from parents and teachers. They were eager for new programs 
to meet those demands. These issues are. di scussed in Section V. The point 
here is that the market for JESC's services expanded. JESC managers gleefully 
responded with more and larger programs. 

♦ * * '. . 

There were problems with this approach. The organization grew so fast 
that people lost track of what-JESC's mandate really was and what services 
might be outs rde that mandate. With $o diverse an array of programs, staff in 
one program didn't always know what was being done In the program next door 
and seldom knew what was being provided by programs located lo JESC's other 
buildings. Some felt that the lack of coherent purpose and adequate 
conwunication had left JESC to be merely "a "clear inghouse for anybody's 
project*" 

Early In 1976, JESC's legal status changed) again when jts member 
districts agreed to become a regional educational service center under state 
statue 10-66. Recent amendments to the statute had been strongly Influenced / 
by the executive directors of the state's six regional cooperatives. In 1975 
the directors had started meeting regularly with SEA ttaff , who pushed through 
favprajt>le legislation. The shift to RESC status permitted JESC to take on 
independent legal itatus. No longer would they have to operate "In the name 
: of" the member districts. The amendment also provided state grants to ESCs 
for administrative ekpenses. But the districts needed careful preparation and , 
persuasion. In Arthur's words: 

The agreement was a very time consuming process developing it. seeing 
to it that it complied with state- guidelines, making sure that boards of 
education approved, requiring visits to the boards, dealing with 
developing issues. For example, under 10-66, we can own property — real 
property. But that was a major^issue for the menders... There were many 
arguments. We finally passed an amendment in the agreement saying that 
in the matter of real estate a majority vote is needed to buy or sell... 
We did not lose any members at the advent of tf\f 10-66 thing. We haver 
gained... the point' was that we got them to agree to this new kind of 
^relationship which in large measure strengthened us. not in terms of 
powers but in more flexibility. 

About this time as well, there vJas ao increasing realization on the part 
of the executive director and the deputy director that the. organiiat ion had . 
become far too\ dependent on grant money. Many of JESC's programs had been 
financed originally with state or federal grants. But when the grants ran 
out. as grartts \inevi tably do, the programs had to fold or find alternative 
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financing. The abrwipt shifts from generous funding to financial crisis were 
traumatic for both staff and clients. A deliberate move was made to finance 
more of JESC's programs through tuition and user fees. The purpose was to 
strengthen the financial underpinnings of the orgaMzation by removing the 
uncertainties invariably attached to a grant-oriented existence. The director 
hoped to insure a more stable stream of income through tuition. 

If the period of 1973 through 1976 was one of he Iter -*ske Iter expansiont 
the period from 1976 to I98I was characterized by fsf forts to contain and 
control a iiighly diverset dynamic, and innovative organization. In one 
significant change, the executive director shifted from a preoccupation with 
internal management to more concern for tjie external environment. During his 
first six years^ Arthur hid been chiefly absorbed with troubleshooting within - 
JESC and keeping the organization solvent. In J976-77 he del iberately began 
to focus more of /ltis attention on the center's members and on the state. The 
dfott Significant indicator of this transition was Arthur's 1977*78 decision to 
delegate some control over JESC finances to a business manager. A previous 
experiment with a part-time business manager had failed, largely because 
Arthur had been unwilling to give him any authority. However, as the 
organization's budget grew, the executive director concluded what his staff 
had knqwji long before, that a strong business manager was essential. 

As he described it, "The simple transfer of the power of the pen to sign 
purchase orders within the confines of a budget certainly gave me an hour and 
a half, or two hours a cay of extra time^,*. [I have] more opportunity to deal 
with the array of relationships... at the state department of education, at 
federal levels, with my fellow service center directorit, with many of the 
super intend%pts in our area, and by serving on various state and local 
committees." 

In August I98O some major issues still conf ronte<t^the organlzatioHc On 
the financial side, the strategy to replace grant income with tuition and user 
fees had been largely accomplished,, leading to a more stable economic base for 
the organization. The JESC budget for the I98O-8I school projected income of 
close to a million dollars from grants and three to four million from tuition 
and other f ee-for*servtce arrangements. But the move, has created a perennial 
cash flow problem. When income ts based on individual students, small changes 
in student populations can have substantial consequences: "We can make a 
pretty good projection of the amount of money we should be bringing in over 
the course of a year. But, if we lost one kid from the physically handicapped 
programs, that's $7*700. If we lost 3 kids or 5 kids you're talking about a 
$30,000 loss.." The beginning of a school year requires the heaviest , 
expenditures, but the money to reimbursje these expenses doesn^t start coming 
In until well into the year. The Ic^al bureaucracies grind slowly and some, 
individual school districts have owed JESC as much as a quarter of a million 
dollars at a time. State reimbursements are also frequently delayed, 
sometimes until June, for expenses that JESC has Incurred throughout the . 
school year* Thus the- heavy and growing reliance on tuition has solved some 
problems but created others. • 

•. On the program side, JESC Is no longer eager for shiny new programs. As 
someone told us: "We are a little bit more specific now about what our charge 
is. Our charge is not to do everything that needs^to be done.'* The 
entrepreneur iji^ spirit was not completely dead* We were told of one staff 
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member's effort to launch a program on microcomputers, an effort that was one 
manager's brainchild and strongly resembles program development in the early 
days. Butt by and loirge. in 1981 the organization was more caref^jil about how 
it got it^ money and more selective about the programs it chose to develop. 



3. Internal Hanaoement 

A variety of pressures coalesced In 1977 and 1978 to„ force the executive 
director to tighten the managerial reins and Co create formal structures where 
things had been decidedly casual. A system of formal goal setting and 
planning for each program was set up parallel to the <omputer*based budget 
monitoring system. The two systems encouraged program managers and their 
subordinates to develop concrete short tern^nd long term goals and prodded 
them to become responsibTe for meeting those goals within their allotted 
budgets. 

Standardization and formalization do not come naturally or easily, 
however, and the executive director continues to be ambivalent about their 
place, in his words: 

i would think that at this particular point of ten years of development, 
the need is clear to put in place procedures and processes. We are 
trying, in doing that, to limit those things which have to go to paper. * 
We are not trying to produce the pi Igr im*s progress of procedure manuals. 
We are trying to maintain the flexibi I i ty notion wh^ch has been very 
helpful to us and the notion of b^ing at^te to change and evolve. But 
what we recognize is, you can mai/italn %^Bt^ but at the same time you're 
operating programs year after year and many of them being the same 
programs* that there is a pattern, that there are procedures that need to 
be in place that support the ongoing effort and, in their preparation, 
will actually wind up supporting the ability to be flexible by knowing 
where you canU be. We are wasting a lot of time dealing with situations 
that are really relatively routine. 

Pressures frofn program managers also encouraged Arthur to recognize the 
value of standardization and formalization. Many of them reported to us their 
impatience with the lack of inte^nal systems for communication and control. 
In the words of oner "There is a need for consistency, to make written what is 
implicit. Everything here is terribly implicit... One can look at [JESC] from 
the oiitside and say *Ahal It's obviously a whole organism because it works 
together.' But when one goes inside, he begins to realize that there are many 
disparate parts that aren't working together, partly because they don't know 
they're supposed to, partly because there's no mechanism to assist them in 
seeing a commonality and a common goat... No one ever knows what wi 1 1 happen 
if one does something* because one !s not always sure what the pr'esent rules 
are." And from two others: "First of all there are no communications patterns 
at JESC. People will say there are. There are not." "I do have authority, 
do get basically what I want at a given time. But it's not consistent, i 
can't say always for certain. It's not like that.^ I said before tftat 
sometimes it's confusing. Jim Arthur is a wonderful guy. He likes to know 
everything that's going on. He's got his fingers al I over the place,... There 
are- times... I do feel that people need some basic type of guidel ine." 
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Other aspects of JESC*s informal control systems created 6ther stresses. 
Three more managers: ''Jim Arthur will make arbitrary ledger changes and 
sometimes heMI advise me, sometimes he won't. But he feels perfectly free to 
make budget changes in anybody's budget." "One of my biggest criticisms of 
JESC, and the other managers too, is that we don't get income printouts. We 
only know what we've spent. And I was furious to find out that we had 
surplussed every budget last year. I wasn't allowed to spend that surplus. 
That just stinks." "In general [JESC] does more than we have the itaff to do. 
So everybody's stretched thin. Jim Arthur was up painting the building. When 
you talk to the rest of the people in this organization, it just drives us all 
nuts. Having your top level administrators sitting there painting is one of 
the mo.st ridiculous things in the world." 

Although it may seem paradoxical that professionals who cherish autonomy 
should ask for structure, any organization needs some system to get Us work 
done. Prior to I976» JESC had almost no structure. Hany of the staff we 
interviewed believed there still was not enough. 

Pressures for structure were also coming now from outside the 
organization. JESC^s success^ size* and prof essioi^al competence generated 
expectations from school districts and the state that it would operate 
according to established procedures. "Coming into our own as a recognized 
institution In this state, the advent of funding from the budget of tht state 
of Connecticut, the various mandates from our state legislature, and from the 
federal government^ brought more attention on our organization," said Arthur. 
"Okay, you're an insti tution; therefore the following things apply to you. 
You must evaluate your teaching staff. You must submit affirmative action 
school employment reports on a periodic basis. You have to be concerned with 
accessibil ity ,of your faci I ities un^er Section 50U." To respond to those 
mandates, JESC had to become more efficient, to develop standard operating 
procedures, and to use its scarce F'^rsonnel more productively. But all of 
these forces evoked only mi nimal formal ization from the organization. 

Nevertheless, the executive; director did make several moves aimed at 
dealing with the increasing diversify of programs and the Increasing size of 
the organization. JESC went througr reveral versions of a management team, 
and recently developed a program manager *s council. Both were intended to 
channel information up and. down th« organizational hierarchy. As many people 
pointed out to us, the professional aff i dents fled more with their own 
programs than with JltSC a^ a vihtAe ^xtiile this created enthusiasm for 
particular programSr iv also <r«!an hat people had little inclination and no 
easy way to learn about the v/iiw.as of other JESC programs. The result was 
that only three people ium dlr&ctc'^. deputy director, and business manager) 
saw the entire organiza^.ion a$ their responsibility. Th^ other 270^ st.aff 
largely ignored anything outtside theSv program. This created severe problems 
of information flow among programs^ even among those with overlapping client 
groups. Both the managei^ent lean. &nd the program managers council were 
dei^igned to diffuse and d«is;seminate information internaMy. We recei>>ed 
conflicting reports about how we H this has worked. 

Another step toward interniil coherence was the creation in 1979 of the 
School Services Unit. As Arthur detcribcd i t^ "3 realized that we had a whole' 
host of services going out to the districts* cofr.peting for the same dollars, 
people and attention. We saw that we needed a unit. So instead of Career 
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Education, Metric Resources Center* Educational Resources Center, 
Environmental Education Resources Center, Gifted and Talented Resource Center, 
all of thein giving indirect services [to teachers and administrators], you 
name it and we had it, we now have Just one unit/' Another version of the 
same event from another manager: *'Jim Arthur clearly knew that JESC was in 
danger of becoming a special ed organization and we didn't want that* He also 
lcn.ew that thtese programs were in danger. We were losing money, significant 
amounts of money on some of them. And we didn't have good management. So 
that was a factor." Together with some ideas from an innovative, energetic 
staff member, Arthur brought these programs under a single manager, supported 
them financially with tiiscretionary funds from the state flat grant, and 
turned them over ^to the manager to run. 



The internal structure of the organization was slowly becoming more 
formalized in response to internal and external pressures. The executive 
director continued to be ambiva.lent about this trend toward formalization, but 
realized that a certain amount is necessary. The direction thjs trend will 
take \% still very much an open question. Although the structure may be 
better defined than in the early days, the organization continued to be a 
loosely coupled set of programs. Program managers retained a large measure of 
autonomy and programs were still the focus of commitment and identity for the 
professional staff. The autonomy and re^sponsibi I i ty lodged in the programs 
permitted JESC to retain the flexibility and creativity that have been its 
hal Imark. 

The demands oh JESC are of two sorts: first that it provide services that 
its member districts and the SEA desire, and second that the services be high 
quality and cost-'eff active. Professional standards have been established and 
maintained through the pressures of internal norms, market forces, and 
evaluation feedback. 



internal program standards of professional competence and responsibility 
are maintained through people. We have already mentioned JESC tradition of 
hiring energetic, competent program people and promoting them to 
administrative positions. We did encounter a few exceptions to this rule: 
people who seemed to be tired, disaffected, and Who talked of leaving. But 
our domirant impression was that JESC is run by a diverse, ambUious. and 
cO'T.petent group. 

ft^f^nd the selection and promotion of "JESC-type" people, the managers 
have tr;eri tJ create a working environment that fosters dedication. Several 
di^scflb^C! T^r.^r staff's commitment to the children: "Our teachers do not get 

t>rtt»i(< They Just know that to deal with our kids you can't^take a lunch 
i>r^ak/' 'M ^ion't want people to Just work^ I discourage that. People have 
•o oni wilting to do the job right." Another described how his staff wi 1 1 ingly 
^^f^o?"^. t^^t winter. If you want a concrete example of commitment, we had to 
ovrrcw^e a deficit and we did it by«#aving about $9000 off our oil bill." 
Although one 9^ the teachers we interviewed sard that a "gulf" separated 
teaching staff from administrators at the central office, the program managers 
believe that their own caring and wiUingness to work long hours has set an 
exan^pl^ of commitment to "do the Job right." 

Because JESC has been a confederation of largely autonomous programs, the 
program managers and especiaMy the staff ident i f y pr imar My with their 
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program rather than wi th JESC as a whole. Many staff members know little and 
care less about other JESC programs. Several of our respondents characterized 
this as '*our identity problem/^ where ^^the allegiance is to the unit and not 
to the ,organi2at ion.** But although this has been a problem in some ways, it 
seems to work in support of program qual i ty. Where allegiance is to the 
program, people seem willing to put in the ''twenty** two hour drays'* to make the 
programs work and to keep standards high. 

Professional standards have also been maintained through what can be 
loosely described as market forces. Although internals norms and structures 
may encourage program staff to adopt high Standards*, most of our JESC 
respondents reported that the major pressure to perform well came from the 
need to sell services to purchasers. No one is required to purchase services 
from JESC. Without good reason, no one will. To persuade local district 
superintendents and pupil personnel directors to continue paying tuition for 
their children to attend JESC programs, the programs must either hold a 
monopoly on a necessary service or tiiey must be competitive (n quality with 
programs available elsewhere. To persuade superintendents to purchase support 
services for their administrative and teaching staffs, the. programs must be 
better than the district could provide for itself and, again, at least as good 
as the district could* purchase elsewhere* 

For the di rect*service special education programs, the accountability to 
the local communities has taken on new importance since the passage in 1975 of 
PL 9U*1U2, the federal special education legislation. This taw requires, 
among other things, that each child with special needs receive an Individual - 
Education Plan (tEP) each year, which examines, the appropr i atcfiess and quality 
of the services the child is getting. Each child placed in aNJE^t->jipecial 
education program informally examined each year by a team of teipheVs, 
specialists, and tha child*s parents, in addition, district spebia) education 
directors monitor prjbgram quality continuously through the schoon^year by 
visiting the children they send to JESC. This monitoring enhances the 
district's abi I i ty to judge program quality and to make choices based on those 
judgments. 

State law requires that school districts attempt to provide direct 
services themselves before placing a child outside the school system in JESC 
or other public or private facilities. In the last ten years state and 
federal laws have stimulated remarkable improvements in the capacities and 
sophistication of special education staff in the districts. By virtue of this 
increased sophistication, JESC member districts can now provide for themselves 
many services they used to buy from JESC. This ^i^s narrowed the band of 
services that they are interested in purchasing. JESC, in turn, has been 
driven to reach out to the frontiers, to serve children with increasingly 
severe physical, emotional, and cognitive* handicaps, and to try innovative 
therapeutic and educatiorva) techniques to reach difficult cases. As one 
manager described this trend:' 

We^re getting really the lower functioning kind of kid or the very 
disturbed. And that's all right, because my feeling is that we should 
always service a child the public s<^hool can't. . So it is always up to 
us to develop more sophisticated skills to deal with the more involved 
child... in most of our programs we are now getting the mul ti^handi capped 
child. We get children coming out of Riverview that are psychotic. We • 
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have cerebral palsy children that are in the Emotionally Disturbed/ s 
Learning Disabled unit. We have very severely .emotionall y disturbed, 
physically handicapped kids. 

JESC staff have coped by developing high levels of professional 
sophistication* and by calling on extensive networks of consultants. In order 
to retain demand for their services, they have had to reach for the children 
no one else can or wi 1 1 serve. 

Similar forces have pushed JESC support services toward higher levels of 
quality. Districts are required by law to offer direct services. But support 
services are often discretionary p^irchases. If JESC is to sell discretionary 
servi.ces to school districts in dire financial straits* the services must 
appear to be much better than the districts are willing to provide for 
themselves. With the exception of computer services, this has proved to be 
very difficiilt. The computers proiiuced income: "We sell various programs that 
are use^y administrators specifically for accounting and budgeting 
purposes.'* What makes these programs desirable to districts? "We provide 
these kinds of services to administrators that are presently either being done 
by hand or aren't being done at all because it is so time consuming and 
cumbersome to do them by hand.** Again, market demand has pushed JESC toward 
professional sophistication* 

Professional standards are also affected by evaluation systems. 
Evaluation in JESC is an uneven phenomenon. We heard wildly inconsistent 
accounts of whether and how JESC evaluates its programs. Much of what passes 
for evaluation is quite informal. Fbir example, programs are ''evaluated" by 
the director's conversations with the program manager about program 
objectives, or by how many districts pay for a given service. But there have 
beerv some formal systems In place. The first dates back to Title Ml days. A 
condition of JESC's three year operating grant in 1970-73 was a yearly 
evaluation report prepared by JESC. Since 1978 Connecticut law requires the 
SEA to evaluate JESC and the other fivf service centers, every other year. The 
same law also requires JESC to prepare an annual evaluation report of all Its 
programs. Some of J£SC*i grant-supported .programs (for example the state 
facilitators and CETA programs) are required to undergo Independent 
evaluations by an outside researcher. New state legislation also requires 
that all teachers and instructional staff be evaluated annually. A plan for 
teacher evalua,tion was drawn up three years ago, but the wide variance in 
staff responsiifi titles at ^ESC has made it slow and difficult to impJement. 

In all our\ discussfi^ of evaluation, we found that neither JESC staff 
nor local or ttite admi ni strato/s have ever taken these evaluation reports 
very seriously. \ As a re*%Ht-frwe found little evidence that formal evaluation 
mechanisms have ever made any difference to the quality of programming. 
Internally, the JESC managers have been primarily concerned with a prc|gram»s 
ability to gener^i^fte revenue and attract the respect of parents, teachers, 
administrators, ^d professional groups. Externally, the local school 
districts h^veberin satisfied when their children are served^when 
participants come i>ack from workshops feeling informed and consul ted, and when 
contracts are adequately fulfilled. The state officials we interviewed also 
felt little need fo^: systematic evaluative data. So long as JESC satisfies 
the districts and remains in sound financial health, the SEA is satisfied. 

U7 
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But if formal evaluation systems are unimportant, we did find 
considerable evidence that people in JESC pay attention to informal indicators 
of performance. The special education program staff pay close attention to 
the yearly lEP meetings for their chtldren. when parent, teacher, specialist, 
and administrator discuss how each child is progressing. The arts program 
staff take particular care with placing the graduates of their high school 
program in top-rated schools and universities, and are "shocked" when they are 
unable to do to. The computer services staff have a toll-free telephone line 
for getting and answering "complaint calls" from frustrated clients. Everyone 
who runs a workshop includes a feed-back discussion oi^ questionnaire at the 
end to check on participar^t satisfaction. And so it goes for all the 
programs. 



Relationships wi th Local Education Agencies 

JESC was created as a vehicle for cooperation amona school districts. 
Over the last ten years, it has acquired another cruciel constituent in the 
state department of education. Without the partici-^tion of its member 
districts, its legitimacy would be undermined. The organization's need for 
active support from the state and loca^ districts has forced it to anticipate, 
understand, and adjust to the demands of its constituents. A striking 
characteristic of JESC is the energy it must spend to maintain the good will 
of its many client groups. 

For the first planning year, the member districts have played a role in 
setting priorities for JESC programming. In that first year (1969-1970) over 
20 committees of local educators considered the needs of the member districts 
and devised programs that JESC might offer. Many o^ JtSC's early decisions 
were guided by those prolific committees* recommendations* Some of the 
committees were later institutionalized as advisory boards to particular 
programs, as in the Education&l Center for the Arts, to provide continuing 
local input to JESC* planning, ftany other measures have been used to monitor 
the needs of the districts. Meetings of^ al 1 the district superintendents have 
been convened once or twice a year. These give the superintendents an 
opportunity to talk to each other and also permit JESC's top management to 
keep abreast of their members* concerns. Similar meetings are held of 
directors of special education programs and pupil personnel directors, who 
make critical decisions about whether to send children with special needs to 
JESC programs. In theory, the Governing Board, which is composed of one 
member of the board of education from each town, provides another arena for 
the districts to voice their desires. But given the limited involvement of 
elected boards of education in the substance of district operation, this has 
not been an important channel of detailed information or advice to JESC. The 
new program of linking agents was created to give each member district an 
official liaison at JESC whose job is to solicit advice and suggestions. It 
is too soon to know whether this system will have any impact on programming. 

Aside from the formal channels, James Arthur, the executive director, has 
gone to great lengths to keep informal channels open and information flowing. 
Every local administrator with whom we spoke said he or ^he would feet 
perfectly free to call Arthur about a problem or suggestion. All expected an 
attentive hearing. Some of the program managers also keep closely in touch 
with their constituencies in ntember districts. Such informal contact often 
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leads to marginal adjustments to existing programs, such as the current 
proposal to offer a once-a-week, full-day arts program for high school 
students in addition to the four-time-a'-week, ha1f*day program that has been 
running since 1973* These contacts have also led to the establishment of new 
programs. The special education program for autistic children was pror/ipted, 
in part, by informal conversations between a JESC program manager and an 
activist pupil personnel director who organized a Joint request for such a 
program from some of her counterparts in other districts. 

Other programs have merged from staff perceptions of need or opportunity. 
The history of JESC is marked by aggressive staff development of new programs 
before member districts asked for^hem and !n some cases before districts were 
aware that they wanted themr^ Several of the programs for gifted children 
appear to have started this way. So did the program for pregnant teenagers. 
As discussed above, the executive director and deputy director encouraged and 
rewarded such initiatives for many years, perhaps because they gave luster to 
JESC's reputation as an innovator. 

Other staff-initiated programs grew out of staff perceptions of gaps in 
available services. This has been characteristic of programs in special 
education. For exanple, the impetus for the program for severe and profound 
mentally retarded children was described to us: 

We began to get children coming out of the nurseries at 5 years old who 
were severely handicapped kids. And Jt seemed a crime to have these kids 
be paid for out of public funds from three to five and suddenly at five 
to have no receiving element within the public school system... The 
[severe and profound children] would have to go to their regional center 
for mentally retarded. A lot of people didn't like the regional 
centers... Host parents won't give up on a five year t>ld. It's heart 
rending... So I got [one of the pupil personnel directors] on the phone 
and I said, "You've got three kids. Why?" So she saidt ''Start a 
program..." She supported it, [another town] supported it. We started 
with five children two years ago. We have 15 now. 

In other cases, JESC has been prodded by the state to provide tq/chnical 
assistance or other services to the districts to enat>le them to carry out 
state policy. For example, J^SC was awarded a CETA (Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act) grant by the state department of labor to offer employment 
training and counselling to high school students who qualify under CETA 
guidelines. The SEA and the State Department of Labor asked JESC to install a 
computer to give Connecticut towns access to a computerised information bank 
on career and vocational training. It was the SEA that asked JESC to run a 
st^nmer program of education and social welfare services for children of 
migrant workers and keep centralized records of where the children were and 
how they were doing. Sometimes staff have tried to anticipate problems tha^ 
local districts will f4ce in meeting state mandates and developed programs to 
meet those needs. For example, the linking agent program is preparing to help 
districts comply with new state mandates on comprehensive goal-'sett ing. 

The most important constituencies for JESC are i ts •twenty or so member 
school districts. Within each district, many groups must agree to use JESC 
programs: teachers, parents, principals, superintendents, and the boards of 
education. None of them has been neglected. 



Teachers, for example, were involved from the s^art in the planning 
committees formed in 1969"70. To respond to teachers' suggestions. JESC 
offered workshops for science teachers, training \r\ curriculum materials for 
vocational education, and a cooperative film library as some of its first 
projects. Their participation generated invaluable commitment.' As one J£SC' 
veteran of those days described it: '*We needed a lot of involvement... A lot 
of people bought into the film library because there were a dozen people out 
there^ho say they started the fMm library. They're all absolutely correct. 
The person who really did it was Arthur, but they're absolutely all 
correct. . .they all could take some justifiable pride in it.** Teachers 
continue to get special attention from JESC. We seldom walked into JESC 
headquarters without being greeted by a sign directing us to a teacher 
training workshop. JESC managers also try to be sensitive to potential 
conflicts between their programs and those of district teachers. One nagging 
conflict arises out of the high school performing arts' program. Music 
teachers In the districts regularly lose their most talented students to this 
program. As JESC^s arts program manager described it: *'The classical music 
area. Sdmeone who's really playing their head off expresses a desire to come 
to [JESC] and gets in. They're gone . The classical, music area's very small 
but it creates tremendous antagonism. I'm working on modificaticn of that 
particular program so that we won't pull the kid out aM the time." 

Managers of direct service programs also pay attention to the parents of 
their students. Because parents have legal rights to participate in decisions 
about their children's education, JESC managers know that parents must be 
satisfied or the children may be withdrawn from their programs. Pleaching out 
to parents, involving them in their child's education, makes senac 
educationally. It also makes good political sense. One manager described h{% 
efforts to keep in touch with parents:^ 

The classrooms have always been open to parents. i have teachers^ here 

who with the autistic and some of the handicapped, when parents can't get 

babysitters, will babysit-- which they're not suppose to do... We teach 

parents signing... Tve lent equipment out* What wt»'ve tried to do is 

tell people that once you hit the school that you're going to be part of 

the processing of your child... We have a parent group... We provide 

transportation to parents when we can. We do' anything to encourage them 

to come in... When a child comes into the program it's not unusual to 

have a teacher calling every day to tell the parent what positive kinds 

of things have happened during the day. 

« 

While this program makes the greatest efforts to involve parents, other 



also described efforts to keep parents informed and supportive. And it works. 
Several pupil personnel directors told us that in ten years they have never 
received a parent complaint about a JESC program. 

Most district decisions to purchase JESC services are made by locai 
administrators, especially superintendents and pupi ^ personnel directors. As 
we have described, many administrators were centrally involved in creating 
JESC and drumming up support during its first fragile year. Since then JESC 
continued to include them in planning and policy development. As noted above, 
the districts have been consulted often about cooperative prograr*ni ng. One of 
the most effective ways to solicit district views has Deer the personal 
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felat'tonshipf between Arthur and the sujicf i htendentt JESC districts. In 
the early y*^ar&, ihttt relationship* wen e in? ormaK *<ow, according to Arthur. 
'^Having co»e of age a bit. and having r«cogni2ed that our involvement with the 
StA and/with the schoot districts hat reachtd a subsiantSfal level in ©any 
<asesytherc is certainUy a very strong fetUng on the part of the 
superintendents tnat they want to deal with «ie on certain issues and 
conversely that t want to deal with them, it was about 1975. 'or example, 
that the superintendents advised me' to join their association here in 
Wellington County and meet with them on a regular basis." 

Another, formal arr«nftemi?nt for cofiamgni^al ion w^i th the districts is the 
linking agent program^ creatad in 1979 as part of the School Services Unit. 
Each district is wis.gned a JESC staff member whose job Is to kn^ whtt is 
going on In the district »nd keep the district informed about what JESC is 
doing or pUnning^ uinkihg agents handle yistr icts* complaints, bring JESC 
resources to bear on districts' concerns, and, in some cases* act a^ 
general ist consultants *>^hen districts have indernal problems. Although the 
pf'actice is st^J new, the out-reach function/of this job is another 
manifestation JESC's long-held phUosophy /that know ir>g what is happening in 
the districts ^s of paramount importance, J 

Other activities h^ve been designed to keep district personnel involved 
and satisfiiftd. ->£SC participates in the National and wunnecticut Facilitator 
Projects to match e«mpiary school programs with districts that need such 
prograc9S< The vocational educati^jn staff works clotely with high schopis: 
'Uur staff would work with thc»r business depar,tment and it has developed so 
that the pro^r^nt we have U integrated into whatever they have going on*.* And 
then [we arrange] work experience {or the kids after school in the ^ocal 
cownunJt ics/* Vocational specialists at JESr estabi i shed the River Front 
Vocational Center as requested by four commui** ties. And computer programmers 
will create speCva* programs for distr icts pn.r^uast • Program managers know 
that their enroHweni and thus their inccme depend on their ability to offer 
services tne d»f tracts wi M buy. They, as well a the' di rector , are alert to 
et^angei »n district demand. 

jESC has aUo been carefuS not 10 irf Mnge on d? ctr i cts " prerogat 1 ves . 
One of jESC's first pro^rams^ in 1970-71 was for tr; -nable mentally retarded 
children, ir the faM of I973t the Wellington Schu^^i District received some 
money from the state and developed its own reglona^ program for the trainable 
aientally retarded, n invited and got partScipaiJon from five neight^orSng 
towns all of whom i*ere JESC members. The six town*^ removed their children 
from JESC s program. Over the protests of the program coordirmtor C*Wc had a 
better program**) • /Arthur decided to close JESC's program. I, b^ Ing out of 
direct compet-tion with WeUington's program, he avoided antagonizing JESC's 
largest customer. 

The JESC* governing board jf. composed of one representative from the 
board of education of each member district. The governing board members art 
thus the Hne of communication frcm the boards of educatiors to JESC and from 
JESC back to their local boards. They often become advocates for JESC in 
their local district, and they present their district's Interests to. JESC. In 
jESC*^s first few yea's, its board was heavily involved in assuring JESC*5 
survival. The board members, pored over budgets and debated proposal's for new 
programs. But, with time, the relationship between James Arthur and the board 
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has become so friendly that the board has been reduced to a symbol of the 
districts* power over JESC. No longer do board member*^ raise serious 
challenges to Arthur's budget or program proposals • The only issue in the 
past year that generated any heat was a flap about who was eligible to vote at 
board meetings. But because the board still has formal authority to dictate 
policy^ Arthur and his staff continue to take the board seriously ajid to 
anticipate its reactions to their plans. Arthur's presentations to the board 
are carefpliy prepared and thoroughly documented. He works to keep their 
confidence and succeeds^ thus ensuring himself great f lexibi I i ty in managing 
JESC. His attentiveness to the board is another facet of JESC's general 
concern about keeping the districts satisfied. 

JESC staff say that their programs would not exist i^ they did not meet 
the needs of the member districts. But what are the districts* view on this? 
What are their needs as they see them? How much of a fit is there between 
what they want and what JESC oelivers? 

School districts have been under increasing pressure over the last 
fifteen years. The cost cf public education has skyrocketed. Total schoc . 
enrol Imentf is declining. The public is increasingly wary of new tax 
initiatives and bond packages presented in local elections for public 
edqcatton. Nowhere is the financial burden on districts greater than in the 
area of special education. State and federal laws have required districts "lo 
locate and identify children with^speqial needs, prescribe appropriate 
educational programs for them, and monitor their proper care throur^h elaborate 
review procedures. 

Districts have limited resources to comply with these requirements. Most 
have been forced to improvise with i-nadequate resources. But they have no 
choice. One local director of special education programs put it this way: 
"You can't turn away a placement* Legally there's no way I can refuse a child 
a program for any reason* and money is the least of reasons to refuse.*." 

As we have seen, cooperative arrangements, such as educational service 
centers^ have bee/) ene response to the crunch, tn Connecticut, these centers 
have flourished i-n those cases where they met the needs of the member* 
districts. JESC's districts have expected the center to provide a quality 
pr^uct at a price that reflected economies of scale. The districts have used 
JESC* services where they believe that quality has been maintained at a cost 
they can afford. Three administrators, the first two from the same district, 
expr-essed these opinions: * 

The major thrust of the problem revolved around the special child 
just couldn't provide the service for them*. .at *a cost. that I am 
getting for- them in a rf^gional pattern... Thn laws and regulations were 
passed requiring us to do more for the so-cal led ^'special child." we just 
couldn't afford to do it on our own. 

We could not possibly take care of pur kids as well as we do if it 
.weren't for the fact that^tt belong to JESC. I'm talking in terms of 
maybe $.15,000 to S20,000 a student... 

[We] might have one or" two youngsters who have special needs. ..but we 
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hds become so friendly that the board has been reduced to a symbol of the 
districts* power over JESC. No longer do board member^ raise serious 
challenges to Arthur^s budget or program proposals. The only issue in the 
past year that generated any heat was a flap about who was eligible to vote at 
board meetings. But because the board still has formal authority to dictate 
policy* Arthur and his staff continue to take the board seriously ajid to 
anticipate its reactions to their plans. Arthur's presentations to the board 
are carefully prepared and thoroughly documented* He works to keep their 
confidence and succeeds* thus ensuring himself great f lexibi 1 i ty in managing 
JESC. His attent iveness to the board is another facet of JESC's general 
concern about keeping the districts satisfied. 

JESC staff say that their programs would not exist if they did not meet 
the needs of the member districts. But what are the districts* view on this? 
What are their needs as they see them? Hew much of a fit is there between 
what they want and what JESC oc;nvers? 

School districts have b,een under increasing pressure ^er the last 
fifteen years. The cost cf public education has skyrocketed. Total schoc . 
enrol Iment/ is declining. The public is increasingly wary of new tax 
iriitiatives and bond packages presented in local elections for public 
ediication. Nowhere is the financial burden on districts greater than in the 
area of special education. State and federal laws have required districts "lo 
locate and identify children with special needs* prescribe appropriate 
educational programs for them* and monitor their proper care through elaborate 
review procedures. 

Districts have limited resources to comply with these requirements. Most 
have been forced to improvise with l/iadequate resources. But they have no 
choice. One local director of special education programs put it this way: 
"You can/t turn away a placement* Legally there's no way I can refuse a child 
a program for any reason* and money is the least of reasons to refuse.*.** 

As we have seen* cooperative arrangements* such as educational service 
centers^ have bee/) ene response to the crunch. In Connecticut* these centers 
have flourished i-n those cases where they met the needs of the member 
districts. JESC's districts have expected the center to provide a quality 
pr^uct at a pricie that reflected economies of scale. The districts have used 
JESC services where they believe that quality has been maintained at a cost 
they can afford. Three administrators* the first two from the same district* 
expressed these opinions: 

The major thrust of the problem revolved around the special child 
just couldn't provide the service for them*, .at ij. cost.«*that I am 
getting for them in a regional pattern... Thn laws and regulations were 
passed requiring us to do more for the so*cal ted ^*$pec ial child**' we just 
couldn't afford to do it on our own. 

We could not possibly take care of our kids as well as we do if it 
. weren't for the fact that^ie belong to JESC. I'm talking in terms of 
maybe $15,000 to $20*000 a student..* 

[We] might have one or two youngsters who have special needs*. .but we 
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beneficial. • .to very small towns. [We] didn't f«e1 that support service was 
of value to ,[us] 

Host of our )oca1 respondenti report that JESC is more than the sum of 
its specific programs. District administrators describe benefits they get 
simply because JESC exists beyond tangible educational services. JESC 
helps them generate and spread new ideas on education. They view JESC as a 
source of information as well as an arena where people can exchange ideas and 
hear new things. This arena has many forms*- be it the regular meetings of the 
JESC governing board or ^he Wellington Superintendents Association (attended 
by JESC*s director), JESC's ready accessibility by telephone, or the on*go!ng 
contact between district administrators and their assigned linking agent. In 
essence, JESC can be a clearinghouse for information. Such virtues should not 
be underestimated. When asked what he f<<tit was valuable in the JESC concept, 
a pupil personnel director said, "[Gletting together, for information, getting 
together with other directors. * .developi ng ideas, new programs..." The 
important fact is that a place exists at which ''get-togethers" can take place. 

JESC mediates, interprets, and facilitates between the districts and the 
state. One superintendent said* "Personally, I think without JESC we would 
have a more difficult time dealing with the state department of education." 
When this superintendent's district sought JESC's help to write a grant, 
"[T]he JESC people seemed to know exactly what the state would key ^n and 
buy... [They] give you very simple answers ... [and] try to almost med^Me some 
of these things with the state and say, 'Hey, you^ve got some problems down 
here.'" That same superintendent received a twenty page memorandum from the 
state which JESC crystallized into two main points. 

The concept if regiona^l cooperation is basically incompatible with 
complete local control. When educational cooperatives took on real form ir 
the late 1960s, local educators feared a loss of local autonomy. But, by and 
large, these fears have been htiti gated as the relationship between JESC and 
its meiteer districts has evolved. Superintendents have come to realize the 
impossibility of meeting their legal mandates alone and the necessity of 
cooperation: 

I think weVe all in it for the same thing. As far as l/m concerned help 
for the kids. [l]t is saving us money that we. could not afford 
otherwise. 

...[W]e realized that it was absolutely impossible for school districts 
our size or school districts even smaller than our size to provide all of 
the components that were being regulated by state and federal 
governments, that it was just too expensive. . .not administratively 
possible, that we did not have the expertise... 

The growing acceptance of JESC has been eased by the districts* control 
over^the gov^ning board and their right to exercise ehoice in their purchases 
of JESC services. Superintendents ^ere mollified by having^ some say in how 
JESC was to run itself and provide services. For example: 

So we still have the right tp pick and choose a service we wish to use 
for the most part. 
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They offer an awful lot. I think, to the region that they serve. It 
cpmes under locaP control so that as ^ member of the board/* • I was ab*le 
to at least inject some things that I thought would be of benefit to [my 
town] as. we 11 as for the entire region. 

We have a lot of input. Not only this, we have a service representative 
[linkinfl agent] from JESC who comes up here to meet wit^ my staff... to 
get our mput before t^ey actually formulate the programs...! never found 
that James Arthur is ^eyond my reach... 

JESC's accessibility to district staff has promoted the Image, and 
perhaps the reality, of local control. When JESC contracts with a district to 
educate a child, that, contract provides for on-site visits to JESC by school 
administrators and the child's parents. JESC also Informs school districts 
and parents about the periodic progress of a child. And JESC staff, parents., 
and a school district's placement team meet whenever a major change takes 
place In a child's program —as mandated by state and federal, laws. 

•Finally, local districts often have alternatives to JESC. Because JESC 
is not a monopoly, the districts are less concerned about being dominated. 
Pupil personnel directors can place most children In any of several schools or 
special programs, public and private. But state law does require them to look 
for programs first in their own district or at some other public school 
facility (like JESC). and only then at private providers. This encourages 
them to use JESC rather than its private competitors. For a variety of 
reasons most districts look for programs close by or in the district itself, 
sometimes this also works In favor of placement in JESC programs., sometimes 
against. Some off icials deal Ing with placement decisions put it this way: 

...I find that if I can possibly provide the same service to the child 
within this region, within this geographic area, within a ten mile^ 
radius. I will do it rather than sending a child to JESC. even If it 
costs me more money. 

The policy here, number One. develop our own program... Now we send 
children to JESC. no question about that, kiut before we do that we have 
to make a determination that we cannot adequately program for the child 
we send to JESC right here In our ov^n little school system... [We are 
required] number one develop our own programs, and number two go to a 
public agency, whether it is a public school... and thirdly, place in a 
pr Ivate faci 1 i ty. 

But districts have fears nonetheless. Some of these revo!ve around a 
subtle abrogation by JESC of technical expertise to teach and treat special 
children. Others fear that servFJfe centers are eclipsing the contact between 
districts and the state. The issues are complex. Some of the district 
Interviewees noted that staff within JESC are overly protective of the 
children, promoting long stays over early release. This has surfaced In 
clashes between JESC 's protect ive concern for the chi Idren' s ,pl i ghts and the 
policies of the districts: 

JESC has a tendency to be ovef-caut ious and to hold onto a kid... I firml> 
believe the sooner we get kids back in the world... the better off they 
are... ^SC] is operating in their own milieu, in their own world and it 
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is an arrogance. [ril tay to them] "You keep asking us public school 
people to come over th^ire and visit JESC. And before a placement is made 
to come, observe, etc. Well, goddammjt, you never come out to see 
us. ..why don't you come out and find o^t what public schools are like?" 

.«.[R]ight now the thing is services to the handicapped. . .But if we have 
to keep taking from our total resources. . .the parents of those so-called 
''normal" kids are going to raise hell... [JESC] can probably do 
themselves more harm than good by consistently working against us in 
terms of providing something more than the law obligates us to provide. 

In the second instance, some local officials woi^ry that SEA officials 
prefer to deal with regional centers, rather than wUh the districts. The 
director of another service center confirmed that. local officials were 
concerned over the SEA's decision to place a-methematics curriculum specialist 
in each service center. For example: *^As JESC has gotten larger and larger, 
I've found them to be in more competition with us than to be a viable, 
alternative to providing services on our own... [The SEA] has found from an 
organizational standpoint that it's much easier to deal with six [ESCs] than 
with 169 school districts. So the funds*.. that should have come down directly 
to local school systems were directed to JESC." 

Despite these infrequent incidents, JESC bas increased its legitimacy 
with the districts because the conditions that created it continue to fuel its 
use. The local people we talked to are pleased with JESC's supportive, low- 
keyed approach. The director seems to know what the market will bear. JESC 
appears to be thoroughly pragmatic, knowledgeable about the laws affecting the 
districts, appreciative of what districts can and cannpt do, and realistic in 
the identification of problems and the design of solutions. In this way, JESC 
has been successful in finding its niche. As one school official put it, 
"[T]hey're realistic in the way they approach problems... They can't be 9 
program going off on their own... it's two way communication." 

5. Relationships wi tfi the State Education Agency 

After the member districts, JESC's major constituency is the state of 
Connecticut. Several ^groups are involved: the state education agency and its 
various divisions, the State Board of Education, and the General Assembly and 
its education committee. Here, too, JESC has invested time and energy in 

maintaining ties with each group. 

<f . . . 

The SEA has long approved of regional cooperation. I h order to translate 
this principle of support into money and programs, JESC has created and 
sustained close relationships with S^A stai^* ^^1^ Has meant doing 

projects for the state to further state goaTsT' For example, JESC mounted 
major programs (described above) for the state, such as the migratory 
chil.dren's program. Other requests have been more ad hoc: workshops, staff 
development, technical assistance, in the first five or six years of JESC's 
history, the relatfonships* between SEA staff and JESC were pVimar i ly program 
professional to program professional. Top administrators did not have much 
contact. But through its program people, JESC went to substantial lengths to 
persuade the SEA that JESC should be taken seriously. They believed 
(correctly, as it turned out) that the SEA would find them useful, and would 
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then provide both political and financial nourishment. In the words of the 
deputy jli rector: 

They were short on people-power and staff and had a lot of things the 
legi-slation was requiring them to do* Their leadership services kind of 
went down the tubes. So there were things they asked us to do for them 
and we would do it. I probably ghost-wi^ote 50 documents for the state 
that they weren't abl^ to write... O.K,. we had to inform everybody about 
the provisions of the master plan for vbcationaT education. They had no 
money, to do it. . [So] JESC sent out the announcements and got everybody 
^ together* It was that kind of thing. And we'd be up there constantly 
trying to convince the state department we were real, a real education 
agency. Remember we didn't have any legislation in the beginning so we 
did ;t through personal contact, personal involvement with people, 
getting and having funds up there, doing things for them, having them do 
things for us. 

As JESC grew larger and more visible, the executive director began to 
have more formal cooitact with top ranking SEA officials. In part this 
happened because the regional service centers were becoming more important to 
the SEA. In 1975, the six Sdr^/icc center directors bfgan meeting regularly 
with the Commissioner 's staff at the SEA. These meetings resulted in detailed 
recommendations to the State iBoard of Education about how to support the 
regional centers. These led the State Board to sponsor legislation that 
provided basic pperating grants to the service centers. Through these 
meetings, the center directors have also been able to guide the SEA's plans 
for evaluation and certification of the centers. 

Although the executive director has become JESC's formal spokesman at the 
SEA, contact between state and regional program professionals has not ceased. 
JESC staff still participiate in advisory groups and consulting arrangements. 
However, all were careful to remind us that relations with Hartford were the 
director's purview. Both the director and the program staff are clearly aware 
of the financial and political value of the SEA's support and do what is 
necessa ry to k^ p i^.- 

The General Assembly has made several decisions critical to JESC's well- 
being. These include laws 10-158 and 10-66 as passed and amended, which 
determine JESC's legal basis for existence and the formula for allocating, 
state funds to the centers. JESC has not establ i shed close links with the 
state legislature. But, in keeping with a general orientation to currents of 
potential support in its environment, JESC has on occasion actively sought the 
support of legislators who represent the JESC region. For example, when the 
bill providing flat grants to ESCs was being considered, a number of JESC 
manager! feontaicted legislators to educate them about regional educational 
service centers and their role in public education. In 1979-80, when JESC was 
trying to purchase the Water Company property, Arthur invited all the area 
legislators to tour the building and hear JfSC's views. During our 
interviews, the JESC governing board sent a letter to all the legislators 
expressing concern over a proposed change in the state's special education 
reimbursement formula. 

The orientation of SEA officials toward educational service centers has 
evolved dramatically over the last fifteen years. In 1965t SEA officials 
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recognized that Title I I I of ESEA could help the SEA gneet some of its 
educational goals for the state. Regional cooperatives were regarded as ideal 
vehicles for this, for they could introduce innovation without disturbing the 
deep*seated tradition of Vocal control oyer education. By using Title III 
funds to create regional structures that did not stir up old conflicts over 
state versus local control, the SEA was able to accomplish what would 
otherwise have been impossible. Although there were early Title III project 
disasters where funds were granted before districts were ready for genuine 
cooperation, the SEA continued its slow and steady investment in ESCs. 

The SEA claims a great deal of credit for the survival of the reglbnal 
service centers in Connecticut. One official says most of the centers 
"...would have gone down the drain without the support of the state model with 
the Title III funds and this department.'* The aim was to build specific 
strengths into the centers. One was the capacity to handle the headaches of 
grants administration and overhead, making the service centers naturally 
attractive to districts. A second was special programming: districts with 
special education needs but fiscal remits were encouraged to gravitate to the 
centers, giving them prestige through active, focused use. Finally, the SEA 
would under I ine their credibility by using them for Its own purpose. One 
person summarized these efforts^ ".-.[Wje saw the value of them, we maintained 
very close relationsnips with thefr<. Where possible we bolstered them with 
grants, with dollars, when they were still young and they hadn't gotten their 
legs..." 

The SEA has recognized for some time that local districts h^r e had. and 
will continue to have, difficulty meeting state and federal manclaies 

especially wit:)out large Infusions of state money. The Commissioner of 
Education (according to his aides) believes that service centers are an 
appropriate vehicle for getting maximum mileage out of lim^ d funds — for 
both the districts and the state. The strategy of grantins original operating 
costs from Title III. contracts for renovation, grants for program development 
and staff training, *'ln hundreds and hundreds of incidences," has allowed the 
centers to design services that "meet the objectives of the state'' while 
making the ESCs "continuously appealing to the towns they [are] serving.*' In 
the mid-1970s, the service center directors convinced the SEA to provide some 
continuing operational support. One SEA official described it: "Well, if 
we're going to be imposing certain kinds of . . . [requi rements] . . . then we really 
owe[d] them some base of support." This base was created by flat grants 
awarded yearly under statute 10-66. What has resulted is a complex but 
balanced interest between the districts and the state.' As one SEA 
administrator put it: "We have for many years provided grants to area service 
centers so they could carry out, for us and themselves, training, 
implementation programs, specialized services; that because of the limited 
nature of our staffing wc could not do. So, we've used the service centers to 
help do our rasponsibi 1 i ties." 

This last quote points out the ways that the SEA has benefitted from the 
existence of the service centers. First, the centers have provided a 
convenient location from which the SEA could launch its own direct programs^ 
such as seminars and informational meetings. Second, the SEA got easy and 
immediate access to the districts more effectively than if they approachec^ all 
districts individually. These benefits were summarized as follows: "\'e gave 
them credibi 1i ty and an awful lot of attention... And, in turn, they provided 
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US with a service too. They gave encouragement and access to us. This access 
to us was direct... [JESC is] like a regional office. We can conduct 
training meetings and it gives us a ready facility." 

The centers are a convenient adjunct to the SEA, which has not gotten 
from the legislature the staff or the money to meet its newly expanded 
responsibilities. The SEA has been able to circumvent constraints on SEA 
hiring by contracting certain functions to the centers (which may do them 
better anyway). '*We didn't want the staff internally," is one official's 
explanation for turning over one special program to the service centers. Even 
if they had wanted them, they might not have gotten them. Putting state money 
into the servi ce. centers may be less controversial in the legislature than 
putting funds into bigger state bureaucracy. SEA officials also believe that 
regional cooperatives have more administrative flexibility than they do to 
carry out state mandati^s. A recent sate law permits centers to contract 
directly with the state -government, partially as a convenience for the SEA but 
also as a way of erasing doubts about the propriety of the relationship 
between the SEA and the centers. ^ 

The SEA walks a fine line between using the centers to carry out state 
programs in local school districts, and protecting the districts* sense of 
ownership of centers. All of the state officials we interviewed were adamant 
in supporting the sanctity of local control over education in general and over 
educational service centers in particular. All felt that centers are 
excellent vehicles for the state to use for technical assistance, training, 
and leacJership for the districts. All agredd that the SEA should not use the 
centers for monitoring, compliance, or regulation. As they see it, if the 
centers took on the regulatory functions of the SEA, they would lose local 
support. And if they lose local support, they become less useful to the SEA. 
Thus: 

...Control items, those are our role... We kept them out in all cases of 
[Regulation]... [T] hey receive grant support from the [SEA], we try hard 
to not put them in a bind where the districts they serve would view them 
as something no more than an extension of the [SEA]. ^ 

...We never asked and we never plan to ask the service centers to assist 
us in the policing function. I f the [districts] have lost anything 
recently it's through binding arbitration with the [unions]. 

Charge that local control of education is eroded by either the SEA or the 
service center apparatus are vigorously denied. Implicit in these denials is 
the sea's defense of : its own role in public education. First, SEA officials 
believe that, regardless of what the service center does on its own or the 
sea's behalf, the member towns benefit. One official summarized this nicely: 
"If they're running a staff development thing, it's for the regional .towns in 
the area or on a state-wide basis, but it has always brought some benefits to 
the towns... It hasn't been something like, 'Do m^ job, it has no benefit to 
these towns.' Most of the things they've done with us in a cooperative 
compatible kind of way h^ve been to the advantage of the towns that make up 
the ESC." Another stated that service centers' initiatives, such as JESC's 
three successful attempts to gain major state financing for the Cottage Street 
School and the ECA renovations, and for the purchase of the Water Company 
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property. '*are reflective of their board of directors and. well* reflective of 
the districts' needs/' and only incidentally compatible with state interests. 

Even in the evaluation and certification of centers by the state, 
district needs play a dominant role. The activities of the centers are 
supposed to be decided ''in conjunction with their local boards of education." 
The SEA'S evaluation simply asks whether the programs exist. If the member 
districts say, "Here's our program and it is ^ccat^d in our regional center." 
then the SEA will say. "If those programs h«ve conditions placed upon them by 
the state. • .did the center follow through?" 

State admifkistrators argue thai an overly aggressive service center would 
be doomed. For example: 

I think centftf directors are in a precarious position and work as hard as 
superintendents and all that, but they are not superintendents, and it is 
not a school district. If the state begins to use it as a school 
district, then that is when we'll get into trouble... Because the local 
school districts will see it as the creation of the state, rather than 
' thai rs. • .responding sometimes to state's needs more efficiently than it 
responds to their own needs. 

They suggest that local school districts have sufficifent strengtti to 
rebuff overzealous service centers or . the SEA. This may r'jot be the case. 
When the districts in another region in Connecticut withdrew support from 
their educational service center. SEA officials worked very hard to cajole the 
districts back into line. After months of negotiation and arm twisting by the 
Commissioner's staff, the ESC was reconstituted. The SEA regarded this as a 
victory for regional cooperation. 

Regional educational service centers have not been much discu:»$ed in the 
General Assembly. The legislature is basically supportive of centers. 
Indeed, one legislator told us. "The regional approach is something that has 
more legislative support than it does local support." The Joint Education 
Committee has followed the lead of the SEA in acting to strengthen the 
centers. When the State Board of Education proposed legislation related to 
the centers, the debate in the committee was perfunctory and the victories on 
the floor were easy. 

Explicit state support for regional cooperation has served the service 
centers Jn good stead. Possibly even more important has been the state's move 
to deinstitutionalize school-*aged children and treat them in the public 
schools. Both the SEA and the legislature have acted to make it difficult for 
a school district to place children in residential institutions. For example, 
the formula for state reimbursement of special education costs is weighted to 
favor towns that serve chi Idren outside of institutions. The pressures of 
this formula reinforce the SEA's regulations about giving priority to placing 
children in a public school facility, such as JESC. Thus the SEA and the 
legislature have created powerful incentives for local districts to use the 
regional centers. These incentives together with basic state certification 
and financial support have vastly increased the power and legitimacy of the 
centers. 
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CHAPTER V 



EOUCATIONH SERVICE DISTRICTS IN WASHINGTON 



1 . Chronology of Events 



A. THE STATE CONTEXT 



The First Territorial Lesiislature passes Council Bill No. 17f which 
effectively becomes the first conmon school Isw* The office of County 
Superintendent of Schools is created for the eight existing county 
jurisdictions. Common schools in each county are created as well. The 
superintendent is to be popularly elected for a three-^year teftn, supervised by 
county commissioners, and to be paid no less than $25 per year and no more 
than $500. The superintendent's responsibilities are to establish and modify 
school distrir:t boundaries* examine and certify teachers, visit all schools 
annually, write annual reports, apportion school funds, collect school money ' 
due to the county, and so on. The superintendent becomes the primary link 
between the state government and local school districts. 



1909 



The Legislature revises s 
a new general education code, 
formed, to be appointed by th^ 



tatutes pertaining to common schools and passes 
Boards of education for the 39 counties are 
county superintendent. The latter is given new 
regulatory powers and responsUbt I i ty for supervising the implementation of 
state education policies. Hoi^ever, no state funds are allocated for these . 
duties. / 



The Legislature creates popularly elected county boards of education and 
passes legislation permitti/ng the consolidation of two or more county 
education units. The required process is so complex that it discourages 
consolidation. ' - - 

The Legislature appropriates $700,000 for the county tuper intendencies, 
to begin in the 1957~59 biennium. The funds are earmarked for supplemental 
services to local districts and cooperative programs. As a result, the county 
super intendency uegins to take on/a service-oriented role, as opposed to one 
strictly regulatory in nature. f4o county consolidations result from the 1955 
permissive legislation. 
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1958 

An annua) meeting of the county superintendents produces a new 
consolidation plan calling for 20 county units, as a response to wi:l£spread 
failure at county mergers. 

1959 

The superintendents and county boards of education draft new lecisotJon 
to overhaul the 1955 consolidation law. This succeeds as Chapter 216 of the 
1959 l8ws» and requires the State Boarc: of Education (SBE) to submit a new 
plan for consolidation. 



The mandated plan, called the Reynolds Report, is based on the 
interinediate school district (ISO) structure in other states at the time. It 
recommends combining the 39 county superintendent offices into 13 multi -county 
service regions with county participation on a voluntary basis. It is the 
belief/^ the committee producing the Report that consol idation of county 
super {(^tendencies would greatly improve the educational programs available to 
stud^ts in Washington, and promote the equal ization thereof. The Report 
receives the endorsement of th^ SBE. 

Louis Bruno is elected to the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (OSPI) for Washington, effective in I96I. 



House Bin 325,' designed to enact the spirit and intent of the Reynolds 
Report, does not pass in the Legislature. Bruno did not expect it to pass, 
but nevertheless considered the attempt valuable as a way to plant the seeds 
of a new idea. 



The Legislature^passes Chapter 139 after renewed efforts by the OSPI, the 
SBE and tounty superintendents. It allows school directors (local school 
board members) in each county to vote whether to create intermediate school 
districts. County school offices ifKtljiese new regions can not receive state 
funds until they have set state-approved service goals. The SBE is required 
.to devise a new statewide plan for service regions. The plan is presented 
later that year and calls for 15 service areas. At this time, no formal 
obstacles to inter-LEA cooperation exist, but only cooperatives to serve 
handicapped children have been set up. 

Congress passes the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 
order to iqiiprove the quality of public education in the United States. Title 
III specifically promotes the development of innovative programs and 
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organizations. Local level groups are -encouraged to apply for Title III 
planning grant monies. Regional cooperation receives a new impetus. 



1966 



Local school directors hold iSD-creation elections in the first half of 
the year. The elections are a failure, especially in terms of consolidation: 
of the fivelSDs created, only two involve combinations of counties 

Figure 1: I SD Election Success (1966) 
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Chapter 139 is perceived to be ineffective. After ordering the OSPI 
staff to restudy the entire issue in hopes of promulgating consolidation, the 
SBE relaxes its requirements by permitting $ub*service area consolidations, 
rather than consolidation only on an all or nothing basis. Under these new 
requirements, several applications for consolidation are received by the OSPI 
and presented to the SBE in May of I968. 




The permissive Chapter 139 now an assured failure, interested parties 
combine behind mandatory legislation. Drafted by the Washington Association 
of County Boards of Education and endorsed by the SBE and the OSPI, the new 
law mandates the creation of \k iSDs (including the ones already in existence) 
and the elimination of county education units. County superintendents are 
allowed to complete their terms of office. 

The Washington Association of School Admi ni strators, in a statement to 
the SBE, holds that ISDs should not be substitutes for local provision of 
services. Sor»e county boards and ISD superintendents propose 15 voluntarily 
created ISDs as an alternative. Employees of county education offices also 
opposed the bill, fi^aring job displacement as a result of consolidation. An 
ad-hoc committee of opposed parties, including representatives of most of the 
aforementioned groups, then recommends the creation of I8 ISDs. To ameliorate 
this opposition^ Bruno emphas i zes that it is the intention of the SBE to 
periodically review the boundaries of the \k ISD.'rcgions. The bill is signed 
by the Covijrnor as Chapter I76. Laws of 1969* 
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»58 

The Joint Conimittec on Education studies iSDs further and recommends the 
elimination of regulatory, supervisory and quas 1 -jud i c i a 1 powers carr ed over 
frofp the old county super 1 ntendenc i es . 



mi 

The Legislature accepts the Committee's recommendations; the S^f. votes to 
endorse them as well. Chapter 282 is passed, embodying not only the 
Coitmi ttee' $ amendments to Chapter 176. but also requiring another study, 
targeted at ISO future roles and methods of funding. 



1212 

A state special education law is adopted. This, combined with a much 
broader definition of "handicapped", adds a large functional area to the JSCs' 
range of responsibilities. The iSOs* role in the ^landicappcd area varies 
according to the region it serves — the differing abilities of the districts 
to provide their own services. In areas with small districts, the ISO 
provides grant management, technical assistance, facilitation of cooperatives 
between local school districts and/or direct provision of a handicap program* 

Based on recommendations from the OSPI staff, the SBE consol i dates two 
pairs of iSDs reducing the total number to 12. Three of the five reasons 
given by the staff are cost-related; an ISO-level merger study committee 
discounts the estimated savings, citing increased travel expenses and 
categorical aid cuts that would result from the consolidations. 



iiZi 

Dr. Frank B. Brouillet takes over/TT^e. jiPi and institutes a more 
collegial decision-making structure. aV Bruno goes into semi -ret i remc^t ^ In 
May, Brouillet requests a study from the ISO suj-er i ntendents . which w><1 
delineate the roles of the OSPI, the ISDs and the lEAs. tvi November, a 
resolution from the WASA to the SBE reaffirms the need for such a study. 

Rich Boyd of the OSPI Grants Management Section establishes six grant 
managers in six ISDs. These are hired by Boyd (bai.si'd on mutual ajrewfient with 
individual ISO superintendents) as arms of his offic**, with federal funding, 
in order to circumvent a state hiring freeze. The six tSOs receiving GMs 
recognize that Boyd has authority over these people by virtue of his hold on 
the purse-strings. 



A proposal by a committee of ISO superintendents, endorsed by tKc SBE ftnd 
forwarded to the SPI for further stfiidy, begins to elaborate rhe iSDs' role 
providing services in the areas of curriculum and instruction* special 
services for the handicapped, finances, professional consultation, adult 
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education,, and »c on. The ttudy re%u\i% in Chapter 75, i t phases out county 

funding of iSO* over a five year period, and, during the same time; removes 

the iSOe from the rcspons 1 5 ty of county co«miftiioner$ ani increases their 
autonofny vis-'d-vis couc^ty governr^er>ts. 



1975 

The nuff*e^ of local school districts has Oeeh reduced frow 1353 «n \S^\ 
to }04, as »anr smaHer districts consolidate and- unify. 

' The continuing opposition to iSDs (^focused on the consolidation-boundary 
issue) garners oUed support from the findir^s of the Public Education 
Hanageflient Survey ♦ conducted for the State by a task force of private sector 
Aanagefl^nt speciansts. This report recoflvnends exter^sive changes to 
counteract perceived fiscal mismanageineni, but mqst importantly, suggests that 
the iSOs be reduced in num^jer from 12 to sijt or eight. The opposition ignores 
tne can for conioT^dat ^on and focuses on the accusation of mismanagement* 

Unocr fire for some iSOs' mi smanagefpent and receiving threats of 
defunos^g. from tf^e legislature, the Finance Section of the OSP»» conducts its 
o^fy comprehensive study of ?SOs in Wai?hington. In addi^tton to detailing the 
services thai iSOs provide* the (Ounlap) study addresses the boundaries issue 
wi??^ a thorough rev-^ew of critersa for setting boundaries. 

In 9 separate s^ove* t^e Governor vetoes tne^ provi-sion of an 
approp'' lai »on» measure which wouid require the Legislature's consent prior to 
any SBE aUeraiion of 1SD boundaries. Reat.zing that any decentra ligation of 
aut^or•^y would ^^Stiaie against future consolidation, the Governor refuses to 
have the SBE's pursuit of cost eff?cie*^cy hampered by legislative poMlics- 

\ \ 

Chapte'' 275 foHow* the rcco*«Rendat ions of^ ISO Super intendcnts and 
changes ihr iSO name to tducationa! Service District /eSO)» adding emphasis to 
the ^SOs^ service funcrion. *gain. this bill contains a measure designed to 
osuro t?iic S8£'s t«>undarr*chan5i ng authority- The Governor vetoes that 
spcc'fiC pfoVJi'on. 

In st»n another move, HB 526 dies in committee after the Public 
Ed^cat^en Management Survey is released. This billwould ^ave promoted 
fic)^ Ability by ailoi^Jng lifts to provide service* to local districts outside 
the«r formal boundaries, and would have served as a f5r*t ^iraft of a $tudy 
directed at evaluation and reduction of ESOs, to be completed by the OSPi^ 
Despite the pilTs demise* firm coesmitment to completion of the report is 
exhibited b)f the SB£ . They are Intent upon pursuing further equalization and 
e^f»c»ency of educational programs through consolidation. , 



Thc'^t^jf? the OSPi defers thf resronsibH i ty for the SBl-mandateo 
study tc n cow»t^,6e appo^nr^d »r> the spring. Represented are various 
eOuc^: ^-^'.> • jnieresl g^owoi including the Associaivon of ^Washington Schoes 
Pf nCfpaU (wh^ch Bruno helped found after his retirement from the OSPOi the 
wa^^ n^on State School Directors AssocSatiun^ the Assoqiiit^on of Educational 
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Service Districts^ the ESO SuperintendentSt the Washington Federation of 
Teachers* the Washington Education Association, the Association of Washington 
Business* the Washington Association o^ School Administrators* and the 
Educatioi. Committees of the State Senate and House. 

At this timiB a proposal for the future development of ESDs is submitted 
by an ESD superintendent. It presages many issues that continue to be at the 
center of the controversy surrounding the ESD system. Among its suggestions 
are the establishment of three categories of ESDs, to be based primarily on 
size and ci^xpectec^ use. The Seattle* Tacoma* and Spokane school districtr^ are 
each 1^ be recognized as ESDs in their own right. ESD provisior of direct 
services is also suggested. None oT the sugj^esicions except the latter is 
institutrd (and that one hot until )98l) . 

The appointed comir ttee reports back to the SBE* echoing the Management 
Survey's recommendation for a reduction in ESDs from 12 to seven. In 
reaction, the SBE d i rects DSPK staff to hold a series o1 hearings across the 
state, as required by RCW:8A21 .020. After the solicitation of considerable 
public 4rput, through which unanimous opposition to the sevei) ESD proposal and 
strong support for ESD services in general is voiced* the OSPt suggests that 
the ESDs be reduced to nine. 

In December, the SBE votes to accept staff recommendations for the 
consolidation of three more pairs of ESDs and multiple inter-ESD transfers of 
LEAS, all effective January 1 and to be completed by July 1, 1977. 



The consolidation proves difficult to implement, primarily because many 
highlyplaced personnel in the ESDs and LEAs involved are opposed and he time 
period from decision to implementation is cut; in some cases, the conjpletion 
date is moved up to January 1, 1977 • The drastic shorten i.ng of the 
implementation period magnifies the problems associated wilh implementation 
(two superintendents, two boards, two central offices, etc., for each of the 
three consoiic'ations) • 

The Legislature amends Chapter 276. This so-called "Educational Service 
District Core Services Act'V affects ESD board member mode of election, the 
provision of cooperative services, ESD duties and responsibilities in carrying 
out specific state policies, and devolves authority for any further reduction 
in the number of ESDs to the affected school directors. 

Broadly speaking, the clarified roles and responsibilities include the 
provision of cooperative and- informational services to LEAs, assistance to the 
OSPI and SBE, and the promulgation of equal educational opportunities across 
the State. Specific substantive areas inc' de (jencral administration, grant 
management, special education, budget review, in-service training, and 
certification/registration services. 

Meanwhile, the OSPI att' npts to reduce administrative costs for the 
Traffic Safety Program, a strictly mandated function, through 
decentralization. Moving some personnel into the ESDs and- ddvo i vi ng this 
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function to others w(-o are already there alleviates the OSPI's operational 
(though not Ultimate) responsibility. 

1221 

Each ESQ now a^qulr s a grant manager,* as the function is moved under the 
purview of coi e r^rvices. 

•' * » 

1222 

The State assumes complete funding of core services to be .pro/ided by 
each ESQ, as countv funding ;s phasetd out by July, in recent years, counties 
had only been supplying faci 1 i tie^ where needed; county programmatic funding 
had already been «1 iminated. State funding for the ESOs for the 1979-1931 
biennium increased'59% over the previous biennium. 

Each ESQ now has personnel for gifted education, which had previously 
been locally funded. 



The riscal crisis rears its head in Washington. Total staffing patterns 
reflect the budgeting situati'^n as ESQ staff peaks in FY I98O-8I. Planning 
during tnis year is filled with discussion of proposed ::uts for the future. 
The outcome this y^ar is a 16% c t in State funding for ESOs for the I98I-1983 
biennium. Basic services are expected to l sorb a large share of the cut. 

1981 

The Legislature establishes; gui'i^elines for increasing salaries and 
comol iance mechanisns for these fi idelines, increasing the strain on the 
Ftnanciai Services unit of the OSPI. federal consolidation of education 
programs results In Chapters One and I-0 of the ECIA, to be imp1ement«d in the 
coming year. ^ • 

In a move that reflects continuing;; opposition to ESQ presence by certain 
groups v.Mthin che ^tate, the Legislative Budget Committee directs an extensive 
performance audit of all 9 ESOs and in-dcpth analyses of two agencies in 
particular. Two groups prominent To this opposition are school administrator^ 
from large districts and small towi, acti^'ists. The ^former resert having to 
pay fpr ESOs that have limited utility tc them. The latter vi-ew ESOs a« arms 
of the OSPI, and thus, as ?.hreats to local autonomy . The study concludes that 
ESOs generally have d good record of accompl i'Shment, though the two in-depth 
studies revealed some management problems. 

In a related action, core funding categories are collapsed into two 
areas, paralleling the federal "blocking." Total core fui Jing is slashed, r ^d 
one-third is to be appropriated by the State, one-third to go to the ESOs from 
member districts and the final third to be determined through the sale of ESO 
services, for ESOs with more than 50.000 students (ESOs 101, 112, 113. 121 and 
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189)* The provision of direct services by ESDs is now legal i2ed» though it 
had been occurring informally for some time« For ESDs with less than 50^000 
students (ESDs 105* 123 and 171) » the formula used incorporates a greater 

reliance on the State Genera T Fund, reflecting greater utiJization of ESDs by 
small school districts. This formula includes S0% to be appropr iated by the 
State, 25% from member districts, and 25% garnered through the sale of ESD 
services. These percentages are for formula purposes and do not reflect 
percentages of total ESD budgets because other funding sources exist. State 
formula funding pays for core services but little else (e.g., categorical and 
cooperative programs, which often make up the vast majority of an ESD's 
budget). Immediate additional cuts for the present (198I-1983) biennium are 
made, bringing the total cuts to 28% over t;he previous biennium. ^ 
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A bill is proposed by State Senator Hetcalf to abolish every vestige of 
ESD activity. The proposal is a thinly veiled threat in retaliation for what 
he perceives to be harassment of private schools in his district by the local 
ESD superintendent. He does not call for any hearings on his bill, thinking 
its mere introduction is threat enough. It is not pursued by the Legislature. 

There has long existed some antipathy by Legislative Republicans towards 
Superintendent Brouillet, who was a Democrat m the Legislature for many years 
before being elected *to the non-partisan super intendency. The Republicans 
capitalize on renewed strength in the Legislature to force some changes in the 
SBE and the OSPI. Effective this year, the SBE is able to hire its own staff 
and elect its own president. Formerly the SPI was automatically the president 
and was in charge of staffing the SBE. The Legislature also mandated a 
streamlining of the OSPI and passed a temporary change in retirement statutes 
(allowing early retirement just in 1982} to facilitate this^ 

By the year's end, all these changes result in little change in policy 
direction, but much shifting of personnel. The OSPI loses more than 30% of 
Its staff, mostly senior people, but the policy-making cadre remains 
relatively stable. The SBE hires a former Assistant Superintendent who is 
very close to Brouillet as their Executive Director. The Superintendent is 
eiected by the SBE as its president. So the legislative move to increase the 
autonomy of the SBE actually has the opposite effect. 



T983 

Twenty-six local education officials, primarily fr^m large (1st class) 
districts, file suit in the State' Supreme Court over the issue of basic 
services funding.^ The plaintiffs seek an expanded definition of **core 
services'' and 100% state funding for the ESDs. First, the plaintiffs maintain 
'that the funding formula maUng them responsible for one-third of ESD funding 
is taking money away from local provision of basic services. Second, they 
advance an "equity" argument, ct>ntendlng that on a per child basis ESD 
■spending is inequitable, citing the difference between ESDs with 300,000 
pupils and small ones with less than 50,000 pupils where the local districts 
pay less and the state pays more of the basic services costs. ^ 
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request. for service. For example* the computerization of the audio*visua1 
program was implemented solely on the initiative of Nova ;taff* 

In both instances* the implemen"^ ition of new programs depended on the 
availability of adequate funds. The , ^-imary source of funds for program 
expansion was grant money — both state and federal rather than support 
from local districts. The avai labi 1 i ty of grants was a primary determinant of 
whether a particular policy or program was-^ursued at any length. The gran| 
process was characterized by an element of "interest group pressure/response" 
interactive mode of problem-solving, at all levels of government. The federal 
bureaucracy awarded grants to SEAs and ESDs. SEAs in turn served both as 
conduits for federal grants and awarded grants of their own. ESDs served as 
conduits to LEAs for state and federal 'grants, as well as receiving grants for 
projects of their own. 

■J ■ 

During the 1970' s, Ijiabor made some gains at Nova. For the fj>s^ time 
personnel policies concei|ning worlcplace safety, sicic leave and holidays, union 
organization and salary itandardizdtion were established. Especially in the 
period between 1973 and n97^» 'var ious personnel matters faced by the ESD 
occupied a not insignif fcant portion of the staff's agenda. These issues were 
a signal that haphazard pen^onnel management would no longer do for an 
organization of this size: the ESD had over 100 personnel at the end of this 
period. Surprisingly enough, the myriad of labor items was attended by no * 
discernible level of conflict or lasting bi tterness, and it did little to 
disturb this organization. 

When Artens first toolc over the Super i ntendency, he was determined to 
tighten up the loose operation run by Remick. Dedicated himself and 
envisioning a highly innovative organization, the new superintendent had 
trouble delegating work to his subordinates. But after five years of strong 
personal control, his leadership style began to accommodate a gradual 
decentral izat ion of authority.- 

As time went on, he was able to nurture increasing motivation and 
dedication among his subordinates. There has always been a high turnover 
among program personnel, primarily because of the limited lifespan of grants 
and the contingency of personnel contracts on grant money. As Superintendent, 
Artens was able to insure that new hirees shared his sense of organizational 
mission. In the next section, we will take a closer look at personnel 
ipanagement . The important point is here Artens ' growi ng trust in his 
subordinates as his operational credo was successfully instilled in the ISD 
staff. ' . 

Another force toward decentralization was the ever-i ncreasi ng size of the 
ESD. Despite a minor (less than $^0,000) budget reduction in 1973 due to 
cutbacks in grant funding, this 1973*1978 period was one of almost unbridled 
growth of resources (funding and personnel) and prograrns. The 197^ budget 
came very close to $2.5 million — an increase of over 50% from 19731 
Programmatic expansion was as important as resource expansion, and in this 
area, the ESD was hitting its stride;. It had never been a purely 
administrative f ramew6rk% but by the mid-1970's, it w:&* running a heady and 
unanticipated plethora of substantive programs. The programs were as varied 
as data-process iTig, education about substance abuse, grant writing *and 
education of handicapped infants. Any one person would have found it 
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literally impossible to cope with the complex, specialized nature of e>%i a 
fraction of these projects . It was only natural that Artens would .delegate 
authority for many of the agency '<s tasks. 

The third force promoting a less centralized structure was the 
environment in which the ISO operated. Every ISO must meet the expectations 
of a varied set of clients. On the local level, this includes the personnel 
of thie member LEAs, as well as the parents of school aged children. Both 
groups have needs which the ESD must satisfy to operate successfully. The two 
types of clients interact with the ESD both individually and in various 
official and unofficial committees. "Upward" communication becomes of utmost 
importance: the organization must be able to perceive the needs of its clients 
if it is tb respond. Most of Nova's clients were dealing with Artens' 
subordinates, especially the program personnel. Artens saw that as Nova 
continued its expansion beyond a administrative mechanism, the need for 
cofwnunication at a less central ized level would only increase. Devolving 
authority for making decisions would increase the responsiveness of the 
organization as a whole. In the next section, we will devote further 
attention to this decentralization. . . 

The next period in the agency's history began with i ts consol idation wi th 
ISD Alpha in 1977 to create ESD West. Although some of the personnel 
management problems of the intermediate era persisted through 1978, the 
principal problems in 1977 and 1978 grew put of the consolidation rather than 
the earlier era. Although both ESDs contai ned large school districts, 
overall. Perry County was more rural than Witkln county. Alpha was much less 
innovative than Nova. Merging two different ISDs would have been difficult in 
any event. It was made more difficult because the consolidation was the * 
result of a rushed implementation of a policy forced from above. The staff of 
both ISDs were vehemently opposed to the consolidation; they did not cooperate 
when it came to agreeing on standardized labor policies (e.g.. Nova's staff 
had generally higher salaries and was not willing to take any pay cuts). With 
the help of an outsida consultant, consistent policies were eventually worked 
out, with formal resolution delayed unti 1 ^980. 

Other problems accompanied the consolidation, but none that persisted for 
more than a few years. The consolidation originally caused some bad feelings 
among West's local' cl ients . The governing boards of the two ISDs were ^ 
combined to form th/e ESD West !)oard. This process created some bitterness, as. 
Alpha's board mexMers wanted the Alpha superintendent to direct ESD West. One 
of Alpha's, members defected during the heated election session, and Artens was 
elected superintendent, by a vote of 8^6. The LEAs in Perry County wer^ upset 
because their financial coatr i but ions were paying for yar4ous Nova programs 
that they had no part in oriflinating. For this reason and because they viewed 
the consolidation as politically motivated — merging two units with large 
numbers of students did not seem efficient to- the local people, and there were 
many who believed that the consolidation was part of a plot by the SPI to 
further his* influence throughout the state many of the large district 
superintendents dragged their, feet during th^ consolidation. They had had a 
"live and let live" relationship wi th Alpha's superintendent. Their fear that 
Artens was going to rock the boat contributed to their lack of cooperation 
with h-im during and immediately following the consol idjation. ^ 
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Alpha's superintendent remained in charge of one program on a limited one 
year contract. Artens shed light on another facet of what he termed "a > 
shotgun merger:" v 

I found out through other people in the local districts that he [Alpha's 
superintendent] was sowing seeds of discontent. He was saying this about 
Stu Artens, and this about hi.s operation, and so forth, and his 
leadership, and the ma :gement, ahd so on. This made it extremely 
difficult... 

Over the next few years, however, Artens' management of ESD West proved 
the detractors wrong, and the antipathy dissipated. His strategy was who Hv 
service-oriented. He minimized the appearance of what little regulating he 
was required by the State to undertake. He remembers his line of argument to 
the LEAs in Perry County. ' 

..[we] aren't coming in here to try to tel 1 you how to run 
your operation; all we want to do is try to meet your needSr 

By dFrecting the ESD to respond to the perceived needs of clients, Artens 
was able to persuade local administrators that they were getting better 
service out of ESD West than they had received from Alpha. 

ESD West had barely begun to fully recover from the shock of the 
consolidation when the period of fiscal stress conduced new problems. The 
funding formula revisions passed by the Legislature in I98I were the result of 
a legislative compromise between the opponents and proponents of the tSD ^ 
network. Basically, the new formula says that if ESDs are necesrar* ■ FAs^ 
then these LEAs should share the burden of their funding. Taking r r.rK . 
appropriations and dividing it into fractions, the legislature mand«^^hci vi.at 
the LEAs were either directly or irtdirectly responsible for 50* of cor.t 
funding (small ESD regions) or 2/3 of the funding (large ESD reg ^is) . hv f 
of each of these fractions was voluntary, and t-he ESDs knew that f;;J^h 
voluntary payments would not be forthcoming. Nevertheless the le^xitiatior: 
effected an immediate large cut i.n ESD revenue (<^.g., lA to 1/3 x-^^ci.^ re 
appropriations). The core services act increased the dependency >f / 
Its constituent LEAs, while simultaneously arousing opposition in rnose cAs. 
This effectively reduced the discretion of the superintendent to ( t J-r. on 
policy cHrections. The ea^-ly igSO's also brought funding reductic. from the 
federal and state level. Federal grant monies were cut back. Not cnly were 
state grant monies reduced, but core service appropr iatic^ns were also cut 
back. Almost as detrimental, the OSPI shifted some of i ti regulatory burden 
onto the ESD framework, and this r*?<i-.^red a shift in West's resource 
distribution as well as increasing the LEAs' opposition. Two of the largest 
areas whe^e th-i occurred were in the monitoring of student transportation and 
special educ^t ion regulations^ 

^' For most ESD':. core funding wos MOt i*. large pc-tion of their total 
revenue. The formula w;^!*^ basef primarily on the number of second class 
districts i" an ESD region, on iVt as2\Mmption that ESDs with mam^ small 
districts were providing more -cure i.'4tvice*. Thus, the E^Ds +T^ore rural and 
sparsely populated are;as cuffer^-d less sev?* < e cuts than-jLacfl^ ESD regions 
serving urban and suburban discv icts. For £SD West, cqfe funding was less 
than lb* of irs revenues, fc^ut it p-oviried an administrative framework through 
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which the other 90% could be pursued. An ESD as innovative as We^i^t rtc^^dt a 
"core" of funds in order to generate new funding. 

Another casualty of fiscal stress was the acclaimed substance abuse 
education program. Under the leadership of an extremely competw^^r^ and 
innovative program manager, the program had received internat io^i^^ 
recognition. Under the conditions of fiscal stress present in l^SO's, 
this program was endangered. It relied on reimbursements from sz^tt and 
federal grants that often arrived months after expenses were im;urred. When 
Stuart Artens advised thQ program manager to drop some of its '^ub^programs to 
ameliorate this problem* the manager became quite frustrated vfth the 
limitations of operating through a public agency. Catching ev«&ryone in ESD 
West by surprise, he resigned. He started' his own private cc*f»t>rat?on, hi'red 
a majority of his subordinates from the ESD, and negotiated new contracts to 
run the program witK the original grantors and the LEAs receiving the 
services. - ' ■ 

After the departure of the drug education program in e&^'V I9S2. Ai tens 
retired. Michael Gowing was hired to succeed him. This ch^^'ce was 
significant in several respects. First, an outsider was chosen for thr top 
position^ breaking the tracfition of hiring insiders who moved throu^^p the 
organization* Second, Artens had been anti-^OSPI, both by ok^ idmt^sion 
and from the description of observers. Gowing had no such &riripa:r;> r »n fact, 
he had worked closely wit^ the OSPI in the past, and he retained t 
admiration of both the SBE and the OSPI. .Third, he had worked as ^* cc^nsultant 
for several LEA superintendents in 'the West area, and was respec):eci by them. 
This was also a change from Artens, who had been resented by toru: members of 
the Superintendents Advisory Committee (SAC) for not sol icJ ting their opinions 
before taking action. 

Host observers, including Artens, think that the r^ivjrz of ESD West is 
dependent upon its leader^ship. Assuming this is true, Glowing seems to have 
many positive attributes, including the support of ke^ :;)roups in ESD West's 
environment. 



3* I nternal Management 

In this section we look at the general organ(;3^;onal processes that 
support West^s educational functions. Underlying the entire analysis will be 
attention to the resource constraints und^r vfhich the ESD miust operate. The 
organizational processes cf ESD West can be viewed frori three different 
perspect iyns, with some ov«.rlap: the general managemev v atmosphere, personnel 
managemen^^snvtj ihe organizational credo. 

f A'lthough Artens intended to tighten up the i:;peration of this agency when 
ne succeeded Remick, the passage of more than a c^ecade has actually resulted 
in an organization whofie general atmosphere is often quite loose. The major 
exception is the sense of organizational mission that has been inculcated in 
the staff. r;edication is a difficult quality to measure. But if impressions 
mean anything, the program personnel are f ul 1 y committed to Artens' motto: 
'soar and explore.' 
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An innovative style was translated by Artens to mean flexibility, often 
at the cost of procedures that would improve organizational outcomes. An 
ant i -paperwork bias is evident throughout the organization — even the 
assistant superintendent spontaneously mentioned it: 

...one of our guidelines on paperwork is if you're not going to 
absolutely use the paper in a crucial decision, then don't collect it. 

If more emphasis had been put on paperwork* the contracts used in the drug and 
alcohol abuse education program might have been scrutinized more carefully to 
avoid the loopholes that permitted the manager to engineer the wholesale 
departure of his program. 

In pursuing funding, stability of the source is not taken into account. 
Of course, a certain amount of this is endemic to ESD West's dependency on 
grants. Even in the pursuit of grants, however, the t^me horizon is 
completely ignored as a criterion. Grants are pursued for a variety of other 
reasons (e.g. LEA benefit, publicity, etc.), but resource stability plays no 
part in the decision concerning grant applications. One highly-placed 
administrative officer of West suggested that even if they knew a certain 
grant would "dry up" in six months, they would still want it. Aside from the 
principle of funding stability, one has to question whether exposing clients 
to a certain service, then having it vanish shortly thereafter, is in the best 
Hong-run interests of those clients. 

Although flind i ng i nstabi 1 i ty is the most important constraint for this 
agency, not to/be underestimated in importance is personnel instability. For 
ESO West the two are inextricably related: people are hired contingent upon 
receipt of g/ants, and when the grants dry up the people move on. Core 
funding only pays for a limited number of acSfninistrat ive personnel. Aside 
from the core staff, the only continuing programs are health education 
(substance 'abuse) and gifted education. These are the only two program units 
capable of predictably garnering grants. 

> :he F.SD does not devote sustained attention to creating stable 
programs, t^e staff does spend considerable energy on getting publicity for 
the agency. The assistant superintendent went on at length about the 
importance of publicity for one of his recent programmatic innovations. Good 
public relations are essent i al f or * an organizatTon operating in an environment 
like ESO Vfjist. The majority of West's funding relics on clientele use of 
various cooperative programs, and the concomitant subscription* fees.^ But, 
despite the importance of publicity, the continual pursMit of programs with 
publicity as the primary goal may not serve the long-run interests of the 
organization. 

Another important quality of West's structure is the role served by core 
funding. This funding — f rom ,two d i f f erent sources, by three different 
methods — is only a small fraction of West's total budget. But the 
importance of this funding is not equivalent to its percentage. The core 
funding is reaHy the lifeblood of West, because the administrative framework 
it pays for is the skeleton of the agency. The assistant superi ntiendent 
described it in a manner consistent with the medical metaphor: 
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•••that core [funding] is what keeps it all alive. If that core dies, 
then all the rest of it is going to die. 

«•» • 

The distribution of authority in the ESD has shifted toward the program 
directors. The^ results of this trend are apparent at two levels: the top 
leadership ^nd the programmatic leveV. When Artens assumed his position at 
the tipp of the agency's hierarchy, he made decisions autocraticarl ly. During/ 
the i htermed t ate period, he created a ''cabinet'* of the top four people: the 
di rector^f curr irulum and instruction (the assistant superintendent), finance 
and personnel , media services and special services. He novf formulates policy 
with these people at meetings which occur at least once per month. The 
program personnel receive much more authority than they had previously held. 
The li^ubunits operate with great autonomy, and within most, the structure is 
fairly colleglal (partly because most subunits are quite small). The subunits 
have the power to design new programs, modify existing ones, pursue grants 
from both private and public sources, and to select new personnel, all with . 
only the mo^t cursory approval from Artens or anyone else in the organization. 

Fiscal monitoring is the most centralized of any organizational process 
in the ESD. This is primarily because the 05PI requires the agency to keep a 
close watch over its finances. But even in this process the monitoring (and 
centralization) is not extreme, as the director of finances and her accountant 
don't keep a close watch on the internal dynamics of West; they are more 
concerned with what is required by OSPI. For instance, the director was 
unable to find several internal budget documents requested of her. The innate 
unpredictability of grant funding mandates a flexible approach by the 
monitors. For example, the personnel in one gifted education subunit termed 
the monitoring "a necessary limitation," but not an onerous one. 

Program personnel are normal ly hi red by the subunit, ndt by the central 
office. The people in a particular program know best what they need, and can 
look for someone with specific attributes. If Artens did the interviewing, he 
would not only know little about the substantive areas, but he would also be 
limited by an inflexible, possibly irrelevant, job description. All the 
personnel, both program and administrative, look for aggressive and i nnovat i ve 
people, like themselves. The program personnel also look for a strong 
commitment to the particular program area. No one wants to hire someone who 
"sits around waiting for the phone to ring." The administration likes their 
agency personnel to be visible out in the local districts —another strategy 
for good public relations. As the assistant superintendent put it, they look 
for independent people who can< handle a lot of dynamic task variability. 

This system has significant consequences for the organization as a whole, 
especially concerning organizational loyalty. In the case of ESD West, high 
turnover has both good and bad aspects. Constantly changing personnel makes 
it easier for the organization to innovate, and "new blood" can add to the 
morale of the organization and the effectiveness of the particular program. 
At the same time, the turnover militates against the building of 
Cr^ganizat ional loyalty, which usually takes time. This touches upon another 
point which is even more important. Although the indoctrination of new 
personnel with the operational credo of West is successful — primarily 
through selective recruitment rather than direct inculcation — the the 
organizational mission promotes loyalty not to the organization as a whole, 
but to particular programs. The decentralized structure, the hiring methods 
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and the recruitment targets all reinforce an aura of innovation. But these 
organizational components promote commitment to specific programs, rather than 
to the success of ESD West. Some program personnel talk of remairving with a 
certain project area, even though it will mean leaving this agency • ^ Thi s, in 
fact, happens quite often; West sometimes moves a project into one of its 
constituent LEAs because of funding restrictions. Other workers have moved 
across the state or into the private sector in order to continue their pursuit 
of a specific program area tthe exit of the health education project is an 
obvious example) . 

"Soar and explore^** the organizational credo of West, conveys similar 
advantages and disadvantages. The organizational structure and processes that 
bring this motto to life are not conducive to the promotion of organizational 
loyalty. 

f. 

This agency is operated in such a way that depencf?ble, capable^'and 
extremely motivated people are essential to its success. This is much more 
the case here than would be in a tighter, more pyramidal organization. But 
chronic fiscal instability of the organization must also shape the activities 
of program personnel. The staff must spend at least some of their time 
looking for new sources of funds. While this, in and of itself, is not 
deleterious, it has that potential if fund raising begins to crowd out their 
primary objective: the program they ^e tc operate effectively. Worry over 
funding is also likely to result in an element of dissatisfaction on the part 
of staff (again, recall the exit of the health education project). In our 
observation of this ESD, however, all these disadvantages were outweighed by 
the motivation and enthusiasm engendered by the autonomy, freedom, and,, 
opportunities for innovation. 

A structural problem was suggested by one ESD Board member. The 
decentralized structure and consequent autonomy of the programs militate 
against efficient communication. She was concerned that Artens did no.t know 
what was going on in his organization. As a result, the Board often heard 
about events later than they would have liked. A West staff member also 
brought up communication processes*, this time focusing on internal problems. 
This worker observed that the*%tructure of the organization fostered a 
redundancy whereby two s^taff members might be doing the same task and they 
would not know it — wasting valuable time and creating frustration. 

The advantages of a 'soar and explore' philosophy and its concomitant 
organizational components are fairly straightforward. The situation promotes 
innovation and commitment (albeit, to specific programs). It also is very 
conducive to the expansion of the organization. The structure and the 
commitment of the personnel promote the retention of a local perspective. 
Both staff members and LEA members noted the viewpoint and responsiveness of 
the personnel . 

The internal management of ESD West promotes the identif icatiOTi and 
satisfaction of its needs, both reactively and proactively. In our study, the 
two modes will not differ as much as in some other organizations because of 
the resource constraints under which the ESD operates. The core services 
formula and'the cooperative programs that comprise the bulk of its funding 
both mandate a significant dependency by the ESD on its local clients. Thus, 
the setting and seeking of goals involve more interaction with the clientele 
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groups than a private organi2ation with a less limited set of (potential) 
clients. The consequences of 'soar and explore* relevant in this case are 
decentralized managers who possess both the requisite authority and pjroximity 
to respond to local needs. The d4 $t inct subuni ts can pursue funding, initiate 
programs and hire new personnel. They also maintain enough direct contact 
with their clients to be highly cognizant of the needs of those clients. But 
the very qualities that promote the identification and satisfaction of needs 
allow the various subunits to be responsive to different stimuli. Some react 
to local (clientele) needs, some to pressure groups, some to the availability 
of funding, and some react primarily to the need to advance the agency as an 
organization. The fact that most program personnel are loyal to their 
particular subunit, rather than the organization as a whole should suggest 
that the only group reacting to the last stimulus — the advancement of West 
is located high up in the organization. This is consistent with the work 
done by orjjjanization theorists focusing on public organizations. And it is 
consistent with the interview responses of West staff members. For instance, 
the director of one of the cooperatives said that he was primarily responsive 
to local needs, while Artens must be responsive to the needs to advance West 
as an organization. ^ 

The dynamics of the reactive mode, though, are typified by the more 
numerous program personnel who also possess substantial day-to-day decision- 
making authority. In their Case, we can characterize the stimulus-response 
pattern as one of upward transference: local people (parents, teachers or 
local school directors) convey their desire to the ESD contact in their LEA (a 
variety of personnel including principals and special education directors), 
who then convey the need ^o the relevant subunit in the ESD. This is a 
typical pattern preceding the initiation of a new progr'am, although there are 
situations in the reactive mode which vary from this pattern. 

West also operatjes in a proactive mode, although observation suggests 
that the organizational characteristics of West are more suited to the 
reactive mode. The proactive mode is more likely to operate when a major 
innovation or deviation from existing programs or policies is pursued, like 
the drug education program begun in 1972. 

The intarnai goal-setting and evaluation exercises of West are 
institutionalized, but their impact is questionable because they are so 
informal and so loosely integrated into the other operating processes of the 
ESD. One worker even termed the short question-and-answer period between 
herself and Artens as "a joke." Moreover, these events have no discernible 
impact on either the personnel or the funding areas; no sanctions for 
inadequate performance are ever instituted. Since there is no overarching 
organizational strategy, the pronrammatic goal-setting and internal evaluation 
procedures have no relationship u other programs, or the organization as a 
whole. 

^ Internal evaluations and gr? netting exercises at the subunit program 
level are practically non-exist. : This might be related to the size of most 
of these subunits — between one anc five people such that the missing 
processes may be implicit rather than explicit. 

Each program varies in the amount and kind of support it needs from the 
upper levels of the agency. One end of the spectrum may be defined by the 
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Traffic Safety prMram. cons i st i ng of one regional coordinator who doesn't 
serve LEAs wi thinlwest's boundaries. She feels a primary allegiancr. to this 
ESQ because of her location, but she requires little from the agency other . 
than some administrative support. At the other end of the «?pectrum is the 
Head Start program which serves children in 10 LEAs with'^ West's boundaries. 
The director of this program termed the leadership prdff*^:r.:d by the ESO 
important. The superintendent elicits support from other sirbunits within West 
(e.g. to get films from the Audio-visual cooperative) and from the 
Superintendents* Advisory Council. Artens' philosophy and 'open-door' policy 
promote the process in those cases where the proactive mode i s j nst i tuted . 

In conclusion, we might suggest that the 'soar 'and explore^ philosophy 
promotes internal change. The internal change in turn promotes external 
change innovation in West's immediate local environment. 

Could a different set of organizational components work in a similar, and 
perhaps more successful manner? Well, a more central ized structure might have 
two objectives as its goals: a more efficient distribution of core money 
through tighter top-level control and tighter control of non-core grant 
projects, including personnel. Neither of these objectives seems realistic. 
Since core funding pays for only ]0% of the ESD personnel and even less of the 
total West budget, the impact of any alteration in its distribution (not net 
level) would be minimal. More than this, the pos i tions it presently funds 
could not reasonably be deleted (i.e., accountants, curriculum director, 
superintendent, etc.). Tighter programmatic control seems impossible because 
of the 1 imi tations on the expertise of any superintendent. More control in 
the absence of any overall organizational strategy not only contradicts 
Artens' philosophy (to *soar and explore' would be tough on a leash), but is 
likely to alienate program personnel and to depress the! r aggressive and 
creative commitment to their programs. 

The en masse departure of the drug education program provided t test of 
the internal management of ESD West. Fir*st, we might expect the ESD to 
respond by instituting tighter monitoring of the contracts between the West 
program subunits and their drug program stafT. it was the specifics of the 
contracts which allowed the drug program s^aff to cancel and then sfgn back up 
with the private consulting firm. Whether West >f ill cho s to do this under 
the new superintendent remains to be seen. But .the remt.,.itng personnel within 
West view the series of events «ts a fluke: a prc(^uct of the superior 
abilities 6f the drug program manager combined with the financial limitations 
of the organization. It Is possible that a tighter^ more centralized 
stfuctureMnay simply have led to an earlier withdrawal of that program. 
However, this predominant view of the agency's staff does' not bode well for 
organizational learning. 

k. Re lationships wi th Local Education Agencies 

In this section, we focus on the interaction between the ESD and its 
constituent LEAs. Specifically we look at how the LEAs evaluate ESD 
performance and how they make their influence felt. \ 

The evaluation framework can be usefully divided into formal and informal 
mechanisms. The formal ^chanisms are numerous. Yearly forms -from the ESD 
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ask the LEA to evaluate the services they receive from West. The cooperative 
programs have a built in mechanisms similar to a private organization that 
sells services: if LEAs participate the program is perceived to t>e doing weH, 
This mechanism is problematic* as the director of the information systems 
subunit noted: 4EAs may cancel subscriptions for a variety of reasons. 
Interpreting a cancellation as a negative evaluation is akin to interpreting 
electoral victory as carte blanche approval of all one's policies. The 
various programs in the curriculum, and instruction unit use formal interviews* 
as we1l» to evaluate their services* The special education programs have 
perhaps the most intensive formal evaluative mechanisms in the ESO, partly 
because of the strong legal mandate (both state and federal) they possess, and 
partly because of the strong cofnmitment these personnel have to improve their 
services if at all possible. Not only do the personnel meet with parents of 
children In these programs, but they have separate evaluation questionnaires 
in addition to the general agency ^orms. As one of the LEA special education 
directors described the situ^ation. West Is almost continually evaluating 
their services. 

Informally, Artens receives feedback from LEA super intcf^dents via his 
SAC. The ESD Board members also provide some Input to kricnit. The Board has 
formal authority over West, but both the Board and the SAC are primarily 
reactive when it, comes to dealing with the superintendent. The SAC members 
refuse to characterize their body as a ruober stamp, but they did express some 
bitterness that Artens often came to them with faits accomplis. When Artens 
seeks input from them, it is more in their role as clients* than as 
educational professionals. Board members, on the other hand, have little 
professional expertise and they were fairly satisfied with their ro*e vis-a- 
vis Artens. 

The Board has recently tightened up its monitoring of personnel service 
contracts, even to the point of re-negotiating the contract of the person 
(outside the ESD) who invests West's car*'*. $.u^piuses. This stricter monitoring 
has developed in the last four or five ytUi'x. It will undoubtedly continue to 
increase because of the shock the Board ■ect;iv<^.d from the departure of the 
substance abuse program. Some of the P^o^ru r^^^bers do not have much contact 
with the LEAs in their districts, but Qtr^ers pursue local contact throug^ 
dinners and meetings. These members then transmit feedback they elicit from 
LEA personnel to Artens at meetings of the ESO Board and n di:5-hoc 
conversations. 

These mechanisms are di rected* towards the top leadership of the agency, 
but much informal evaluation occurs jn direct i nteract ion of local stuff with 
program personnel, through conversations and meetings.. Some proqrQ^t-.T; have 
regular meetings scheduled, others nave them on an as-heeded bas^s^ These 
meetings occur as often as twice ;)er month, and though they aren't prsmarlly 
evaluative in character, much evaluation does occur. 

The actual evaluation of West s services does not seer> as strtct as tts 
importance would dictate. The programs most often noted as the most 
successful were the audio-visual cooperative* me drug education project (war^^ 
LEAs were upset by its privatization because of the increased prices it was 
going to charge)* and most of the special education programs. But t^e 
evaluations seemed to be based more on reputation than any strict* weM- 
defined criteria. As far as a large LEA vs, small LEA dichotomy was 



co'scerr.ea. . ; -as t.ctt njoir.ar , jca by the jyper . niendent of Le^ts. He was 
qu-ie poi't.ve >n h s ov«rdit eva iaat -or* oi* West. t>nl dislinguisned between 
The 'asfsiarce rose-' the £S0 played v.s-a-vis large iMs and the "esseni.al 
rc'tt" '.hd? wtit had ?or s«sa!i ones, How»Jve" internal monitoring of phone 
Cdii4 6y Weil s-taff supported tnt ESO leadership's claim thai large UAs use 
ifte agency t services as "luch as smaH ones. As one staff member said: 

ve heard tha; S5:d over and ever again, particularly by the 
i.*;. suture; "Ths big drstrict* don't need the services' of an ESO" and 
; say iV on tape, BuHsnitt That ' *• r id leu lous . ... I've spent more 
l.fre -ft [9 ncar&y. large district] over the past two years than I have in 
any d-'itr.ct. That's not because they need the help, it's because they 
wtfAt to get better and better and better. With some [of the small 
d.nr.ctSj. t wti! not be there nearly as frequently. 

Much the formal evaluation takes place between high level 
ad«. nostra? <vc personnel, vwitc :l -iihe program personnel in the LEAs that 
aciuaiiy use the serv.ces of tJie agen-y:. Use of ESO services often takes the 
iarf!-. of phpne cai'iS between LEA program personnel (not superintendents/ and 
ESO prograw pcrsortnfJ . Becausff these prc-gram personnel don't usually ir-'orm 
•.hc = r super. or$ about t^iese contacts - fjo one Mk^.-s to- admi t they needed help 

the s«ier=ntcndcnts »rer,'i normally aware of the extent of their own LEA's 
u*e of west, Th.s .$ more cownon In larger LEAs, where the superintendents 
aie more '-e'rcved <'o»t> thetr program personnel. 

* 5ar,t poif>! that p'-ov.d'ts positive evaluation of West is less tangible. 
Tf.,- var/ety of voies" the agency piays »or LEAs wlich do not constitute 
dw-c't Sf-rv.ce del very. Repeated mentions of these roles and their value 
wcre'of ^ced ov perscnnei -n both large and smill lEAs. The roles include: 1) 
provider of an'outs.dc perspective. 2) provider of a network of coordination, 
vs p<ov>der of encouragement, espec . al 1 y the encouragement of innovation 
w.fh,K LEAs. and ^) j^rovider Of a forum for concerned personnel to communicate 
«e>oi;t cownon probiems. The director of special education in the large, urban 
•««<5 LEA stated that the outsider perspective provided by ESO West is 
^nva'wao'c. With the workload he experiences, he often loses his perspective. 
ar.a ESD personnei car. oft*n help immensely. The a rector of curriculum m the 
same d.s'.r.ct suggested t^at the ESO v-as a big help in brokering serv.ces. 
Thf ipecia-: educat.on difccto? for a medium-sized LEA commented on the 

! ! ngness o? west to h»ip i.^cm start the.r own version of a program 
fi-.'Ousiy provided by West; 

;.. they've always been, as "long as ! operated with them, and i^'s been a 
long time nov.. ■ )ey have always been encouraging, in a system type of 

' o 5 e , . , .. 

fSD wes; heip^c th*w' wi a, project to serve handicapped pre-schoolers at home 
»^d to pr^v-d» aud.oiog.cal serv.ces- The agency also provides in-seryico 
va.r.f^g. wh.cft incrc^-v-ses the ib^Uty of LEAs to serve their students on the.r 
c»wr^ Las; y ESO '5 forum role is wcM-wnowr throughout its region. One 
e.imp:^ :t ir,t ffior.tnty meetings for at! the special education directors that- 
West hcids every, month. Tnere. prof ess i cna l-s deating with similar problems 

Dertef't front each other's expertise and experiences, .These meetings are 
also «r>'oopo't\/'>= ty for OSP! personnel to .nform the LEAs about, new 
rtgu'-aiions or «va<*ab!e grants. ' ,' 
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Overall, the impact of West, jud:j.nq Ly the evaluations of LEA personnel, 
is both significant iind overwhelmingly .-^ositive. It is interesting to note 
that program personnel Were always very enthusiastic about West, while som« 
superintendents said they could survive without it. 

Through these ,mechani sms, the LEAs do influence the goals of the ESD. As 
we suggested in the preceding section, West has an organizational layout that 
promotes responsiveness to local concerns. This effectively Mmit;; the 
si^jnif icahce of the proactive mode for West and renders it an organization 
very attuned to its environment. Because of thrs, the ability of the LEAs to 
influence the ESD is very hi^h; we must remember that this is largely a 
function of the resource constraints under which West operates. 

The mechanisms by which LEAs set goals for the agency are similar or 
identical to the evaluative mechanisms. There is a yearly needs assessment 
done by all programs. Additional goal -sett i ng surveys are done occasionally. 
The ESD Board and the SAC are usually reactive rather than proactive, but they 
occasionally take some ini tiative in, goal-setting. This occurs more often 
with the SAC because they are actual clients of West and also because they 
have more accumulated expertise than the Board members. Nany working 
committees have also been institutionalized in a variety of program areas to 
facilitate the ability of Wert to perceive local needs. These committees are 
made up of program personnel from the ESD and the LEAs. More informal 
mechanisms are also utilized by LEAs and their use^is encouraged by the ESD. 
Phone calls and contacts at a variety of meetings are the primary methods. 
LEA personnel perceive the ESD personnel as very responsive in these informal 
contacts. 

in conclusion, we offer one piece of evidence attesting to the 
effectiveness of the LEAs* influence: only one of the LEA respondents 
interviewed suggested a program that he felt was necessary but hadn't been 
provided for his districts (a transportation cooperative). 



5. Relationshi ps wi th the State Education Agency 

In the relationship^between the ESD and the state, the Legislcjture has 
some influence, but the OSPI is the major player. Tne Legislature plays a 
more genera! role. It influences I i fe for all the ESQs, without interacting 
much with any single ESD on a one-to-one basis.' ESD W^st does lobby the 
Legislature, usiiig two organizations for thi s purpose: the Washington State 
School Directors Association (WSSDA) and the Washington Association of School 
Administrators (WASA) . Both the superintendent and his assistant manage this, 
type of political activity. The program^ people also urge the LEA personnel 
whom they service to contact their loca? legislators tn support of ESD West, 
as well as urging them to contact the OSPI. 

* In som^ ways ESB West possesses a certain **f lagship*' status with the OSPI 
because of its size and expertise. This has resulted in a close ^ormal 
relationship between the two organizations. ?oY example, the OSPI placed one 
of four regional Traf f i c • S?'*cty toord i nalors at ESD West, even though the *^ 
coordrnator serves no LEAs in this ESD. The OSPI has" placed other State 
piersonnel at West. 
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On the other hand, most of the contacts with the OSPI go, through Artens. 
who is somewhat antagonistic towards the state agency. Partly this may be the 
result of personality differences/ partly the d^.mograph i cs of this ESD region. 
Artens believes that the OSPI, especially Dr. Brouillett, is too ppl i tical,, 
that the consolidation of Nova and Alpha was a political power-play, and that 
the ESD funding formula discriminates against West. State officials, in turn, 
have reservations about ESD West; many expressed some relief at Artens' 
retirement. The influence of the OSPI on West's policy directions is ad hoc 
because of the strained relationship. Occasionally OSPI personnel will 
suggest something new that the ESD will implement^. OSPI personnel* are in 
frequent contact with West program people, usually to consult them on issues 
like fiscal monitoring. ^ . ' 

The OSPI evaluates ESD West in a traditional , institutional ized pattern. 
Fiscal monitoring and special education compliance checks bring the two 
agencies into regular contact. West staff members tend to take the local 
district perspective in their interactions with LEAs and the OSPI. Most of 
the other evaluation is ad hoc, often politically motivated, for example, in 
1975 the release of the Public Education Management Survey turned enough 
legislators against tne ESD network to resuU in the defeat of a bill to 
increase the flexibility of the ESDs by allowing theift to. provide services to 
LEAs outside their formal boundaries. The Survey concluded that the ESDs were 
not managed well and in some cases suffered from irregular and incompetent 
management practices. 



C. ESD EAST 



I . Chronology of Events 
1969 

House Bill iil9 abolishes the office of county superintendent and the 
county school district jurisdiction throughout the state as of January, 1971- 
ISD East is one of 14 l$Ds established. It covers many rural and sparsel,y 
populated counties. Over B0% of the new region^s student population reside 
within one urban center ,- Leland, and its suburbs in Waters County. Lee 
Wilson, the superintendent of Waters County, opposes the creation of the ISD. 
His views in. the local press reflect those of other urban county 
superintendents: ISD boards composed of one representative per county violate 
the one-man-one-vote rule. 

In July, East's board holds its first meeting. The board is made up of 

one school director from each of the seven counties. Wilson is chosen as ISD 

superintendent with an initial twc'year contract. East's headquarters are 
established in a^Waters County building. 

The ISD Board takes possession of the county superintendents* files and 
records, considers a series of satellite offices in areas where county 
superintendents still hold office, reviews the budgets of small districts, 
fills school director vacancies, a^d^raws up program goals and objectives. 
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New hires and part-time personnel en" assignment from, several LEAs bring 
East's staff to nearly one doien in number. Double entry bookkeeping isi 
adopted. *^he agency considers various personnel policies, and a salary 
schedule is set. . . ♦ 



East acquires Waters County's highly touted audio-visual program. 

The agency's 1970-71 budget is set at $^15,000. Nearly half of this is 
derived from mandated county contributions. 

•A program and per^onriel policy booklet is drafted by East's staff for 
Board consideration. 

East's mandated Regional Advisory Council (RAC) , made up of 
representative superintendents from local school districts, establishes a set 
of objectives for the agency, to k^e approved by the Board. A local university 
is asked to survey local school needs and 'potential areas for ISO services. 

r 

, ■ *^ 

1971 

In February, a sub-committee of the RAC recommends the following rules 
and roles for East: ' (a) provide cooperativre services only when local 
districts can not meet the need acting J|lone, (b) provide only services that 
can be evaluated, (c) secure funds from the state for mandated services, (d) 
use non-categorical funds for region-wide services only, (e) structure East 
along function^4- lines, (f) establish regular communications between the Board 
and the RAC, and (g) use fees, dues and assessments wherever possible to. fund 
programs. In March, the East Board debates the RAC's recommendations, but 
decides* against of f icial ly endorsing them. 

A uniform salary schedule, based on the Leland School District's salary 
schedule, is adopted. 

County superintendences have now ceased to exist, as stipulated in HB^ 
419. Each ISD must choose a seven or nine member Board make.-up. The Board 
opts for seven. Each member will represent a director district and will be 
elected by voters residing within that district. Each director district is 
drawn along lines»that contain roughly equal shares of the ISD region's total 
population. 

the fall, local superintendents in East's region form a chapter of the 
Washi.jton Association of School Administrators (WASA) . 

ie RAC suggests to the Board that the Leland-based salary schedule is 
too ''jh, and recommends a median schedule in its place. The Board rejects 
this suggestion. 
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1521 ^ 

East's 1972-73 budget is set at $1.8 million. ^j;^ 

Four new areas of services to local districts are establ i she'f : 
cooperative purchasing, in-service training for district personne , curriculum 
development, and expanded learning materials services. 



1973 

Louis Cator succeeds Lee Wilson as'the new East Sjiiper intendent. Cator 
and other ISD superintendents meet with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to develop a clearer understanding of ISD-DSPI roles and 
relationships* 

East revises its Rrogram and personnel policy handbook to reflect new 
rules on . travel, vacations, sick leave, and worker evaluation. 

The agency's 1973-7^ budget is $2 million. 



In the spring, East moves to a commercial building in'Le'.and. 

New services are developed irj the areas* of data-procussing,- student' 
testing, scheduling, grading and tracking. The data-processing program hooks 
up to a state-f|Unded data-processing rystem housed in another ISD. 

The Board begins holding its regular monthly meetings in each of the 
counties on a rotating basis, instead of in Waters County all of the time. 

An DSPI feasibility study suggests that East should be the location for. 
housing one of several, state- studeni trar*ipor tat 'on coordinators. 

East, together with many other iSDs, makes several recommpndationsNt^ the 
SBE; change the name of ISDs to Regional Educational Service Agencies; giVf 
TSD employees' thr same benefits as state employees; abol i sh popularly-elected 
ISD boards and replace them with superintendent-elected bodies; and have the 
SBE establish standard posit^ion classifications across all ISDs. Dver the 
next few years, legislation approximating the first three suggestions wijl 
pass. ^ ^ 

East's 197^-1975 budget is $2.2 million, much of it coming from st^te and 
federal grants. 

\ . 

1323. . , . 

In the Spring, East adopts an affirmative action policy. 

Cator joins with other iSD superintendents in objecting to the DSPI's 
proposed consolidation of**LSJl5»^'frJ)m 12 to 9» 
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^ In the fall, Cator dies suddenly of a heart attack. Len Kerwin, long- 
time East assistant superintendent becomes acting superintendent. 

•1 

Kerwin and other ISD superintendents promote ISDs as primary providers of 
financial and special education services. ISD East becomes Educationa 
Service District East. 

Kerwin and his executive staff begin a series of annual visits to ea 
county to present a "^'dog and pony show/' whictP^des^'fi^^^s^SD services and 
responsibi 1 i ties, as well as seeks local, feedback on ESD operations. 

The 1975*1976 ESD East budget comes to almost $2.9 million. 

The East Board appoints Kerwin as ESD superintendent. k 

During the following months,, policies on employee members 
professional associations, personnel file storage, benefit det^v ^^n^ and 
performance evaluations are* establ ished or updated. Shortly t?M> ^^after, the 
Board tightens employee travel privileges, after perceived abij.ti^., jna 
establ i shes procedures for employee grievances. 

The 1976-1977 East budget is set at $3-^ million. 



1977 

Four LEAs served by a neighboring ESD express the desire to Join East, 
and do so with SBE approval. Director district boundaries are redrawn to 
include the new districts. 

Senate Bill 2810 establishes school di rector-electstc! ESD beards. All 
East Board members must run for re-election. 

Due to changes in unemployment cor^x/nsawior. rulings affecting the entire 
state system of public education, ESQ c<::st is faced with taxing the incomes of 
LEA employees or 'designing an unemploymc-nt. i n^^uran .e cooperative for local 
districts. They choose the latter. . 

The Buard reacts favorably to the state's proposed core ser'^ices funding 
fbrmula because it favors ESDs, like East, withOarqe numbers of disrricts 
with fewer than 2,000 students, called second-class districts. ^ 

The budget for 1977*1978 ii $3-5 milljon. Eafak now employs 72 people. 

1978 ^ ^ 

The East Board approves new program goals and objectives, stressing 
expanded services in all areas of special education, general education, and 
fiscal management. . A cooperative special education program is created, at the 
cost of SK25 per student. A grants management .cooperative is proposed. 
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Policies on sick leave and compensatory time are updated. 

A proposed closure of theSimmsburg satellite office meets stiff 
opposition from residents of that area. The Board relents, and the off ce is 
funded for one more year. 

The 1978-1979 budget "tops $5 miUion, and staff totals 84 ^people. 

Kerwin and Marvin Porter, assistant superintendent, request that the 
Board evaluate their performance. The Board begins a lengthy r^'-evaluat'^jon 
all personnel policies. ' , 

Copperatives for a testing accounting, and remediation begin. East now 
provides iseveral services in special education, including school 
psycholo^sts, arts for the handicapped, occupational anrt physical therapy, 
and programs for communication disorders and pre-school handicapped children. 

The IP79-I98O budget totals $6.2 million, and the staff now numbers 101. 



New performance evaluation forms and schedules are irstroduqed for 
classified and certificated employees, resulting from the Super i nter dent ' s 
request to be evaluated. The Board places further restrictions on r aff 
travel 10 conferences at agency expense. 

» 

East starts a new cooperative so that ash damage from fit. St* Helens can 
be assessed. 

A state audit claims East is at fault for using separate fund accounts 
for its large cooperative purchasing program. 

The continuing yearly visits by East's senior management to county are^s 
reveal few criticisms of East's programs. Most complaints by district 
personnel are level led at the OSPI. 

The 1980-1981 budget is set a $6.4 million, while staff continues to 
Increase to 1 I6. 



A change in state code provides much needed relief to cash f lov/^ prcble ;is 
permitting separate accounts for the cooperative purchasing program. 

The new formula for state funding of ESDs threatens to create serious 
shortfal Is for East if local districts do not pay their share. In a major 
move to cut costs, consolidate management of'several programs, and fill the 
forced staff vacancies and retirements, the agency reorganizes into two 
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divisions* Educational Services and Special Services become Special Programs. 
Fiscal Services remains intact. 

A new salary schedule for each of East's three classes of employees is 
proposed after cons iderable\lebate by the Board. 

Kerwin retires on a medical di sa>i 1 i ty . Porter becomes superintendent. 
Porter and other ESD superintendents urge local school district personnel to 
contact legijslators about' the serious consequences of the revised funding 
formula. The effort produces much support for East, even from the largest 
districts. Porter and senior staff negotiate innovative credit, in-kind and 
barter agreements with larger districts as a means to reduce the districts' 
mandated contributions to East while still maintaining the agency's solvency. 

The 'I98I-1982 budget is $7.6 million, but staff levels decrease to 92 
people. 

/ ' . 

e There "^re increased efforts to reduce and/or cut programs. Porter 
announces his retirement, effective in the Summer. The I982-I983 budget is 
$6,3 ^Pillion with a staff of 110 employees* 

Hi story * . 

The creation of ESD East paralleled that- of ESD West ir^^s^^^at it was 
imposed from above without any strong local support, at least at the Outset. 
There were no outstanding needs voiced by lower level personnel , either in the 
LEAs or the county super intendencies. First of all, local officials were 
largely ignorant of any potent i al' resources that might be gained through 
concerted action. Second, some cooperatives already existed. There were 
cooperative programs for handicapped ch i Idren throughout the region/ and some 
fairly sophisticated services in the one urban county in the region, Waters 
County. There also existed a predecessor to East's audio-visual cooperative,' 
in the form of library vans. These travelled around the northern sections of 
what is presently ESD East to collect and redistribute bookstand maps to the 
small rural school houses that were common \n this part of Washington. This 
cooperative program was started by a forward-thinking county superintendent 
who saw that each school would be able to purchase only a handfu] of new bopks 
every year. In another cooperative effort, MaV'kham County coordinated the 
management of Title I grants. The cooperative ^rant process was so successful 
that when the ESD took over the process in 1969f it hired the Markham staff 
who ran it. >, . " 

'J- % 

Time and again the makeup of this geographic region determined the scope 
of East's operations. The region Is in the eastern section of the state, 
where farms anu one-room schooihouses were common. Of the ESD's many 
counties, only one was predominantly urban. Waters County which contained 
Leland, a large city by Washington's standards. The majority of the school, 
districts in East's, region are qui te jsmal 1 More than 80% are second class 
districts, meaning that they have fewer tKan 2000 students. In fact, many 
districts have fewer than 300 students. In these 2nd class districts, the 
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superintendent is often the only administrative staff member in the distr.ct. 
As a resuitt the superintendents do everything from budgeting to thr 
coordination of special education programs. They are "jacks-of-al 1- .rades," 
with little substantive expertise in any of the areas they are exp<^':ted to 
manage. They obviously could use help. But one of the qualities of the rural 
area east of the Cascades is that, the local school administrators are no', as 
politicjally or technically sophisticated as their colleagues west of the 
mountains. As one highly-placed administration official in a large LEA 
described the situation. 

The east side of the state is not' as political as the west side«..we kind 
of do our own little thing. We're not a very active group over here... 
We don't have a lot of parent organizations > We're not out lobbying... 
it's just kind of we wait and see what happens. 

Dr. Bruno and the other state-level actors faced stiff opposition from 
this region in the mid-1960's, despite the political naivete of many LEA 
personnel. This opposition came primarily from the county super inteffdents. 
They believed that their county sy.stems provided adequate service. 
Furthermore they were worried about their jobs.- When they found put that the 
proposed system would consolidate many cpunties in their area, they that 
alt but one would be out of a job. One fof-mer county sup|^r intendent recalled 
that most people thought it clear that the superintendent from'Waters County, 
Lee.Witson, would naturally ^et the posi t ion because his was the only urban 
county. This same former superintendent had testified before numerous 
legislative committees against the ISD proposaf. 

Two forces were working for the ISD proposal, and the opponentr were 
unable to overcome them. The first was the salary limitation on county 
super intendencies Before the ISD system the salary of a county 
superintendent was based on population. The proposed ISD system promised a 
way around that consti tutional limitation for those who managed to land the 
ISD superintendent job. The second force was the number of deals made by SPI 
Bruno to lessen the opposition of the county superintendents. A county 
superintendent who opposed tiTe ISD proposal recalled,* 

I wasn't the only one, you see, there were any number of county 
superintendents that went with me, but they pulled out, one by one, vt\ n 
they were promised certain things. For example, the super intend^.tcy of 
the new ISD district, if and when it wa. formed. And they got It;, down 
in many cases. 

Bruno also had to appease local -people concerned about the loss of local 
control that thfey anticipated. This concern was heightened when i t became 
apparent that the proposal called for the consol idation of many counties into 
such a large area. Bruno's solution to this was to authorize the 
establishment of several satellite offices to serve the areas farthest away 
from the main ISD headquarters. These offices were to have. a more restricted 
set of personnel and to be only temporary. The appeasement tactic was 
successful, but the locals managed to hang on to^heir satellite offices 
— which were really just continuations of the coi ty super intendencies — far 
longer than Bruno had anticipated. It is perhapr, irpnic that three of these 
offices outlasted Bruno himself, who retired in 1973- One closed in 1975. 
Another closed iVl98l, although East' s functions there ha*d ceased in 198O. 
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The last one (over 100 miles from East headquarters) closed in I982. It had 
been the largest, with fiscal service personnel, special education personnel, 
one vocational education person, and an instructional materia^.-^ center that 
closed a few years before the entire operation was shut down. 

As mandated in I969, East began. As insiders had predicted, Lee Wilson, 
the former county superintendent of Waters County, was given the job of 
superintendent. His administration was the continuation of a county-centered 
system. 'Wilson himself had been opposed to the ISD proposal. According to 
one former county superintendent, Wilson felt that the proposed area of East 
was too large. When asked what the Wilson administration accomplished, the 
same individual repl'led: ''Nothing! ...We Just kind of remai ned stagnant, I 
guess you'd say." 

Admittedly, .Wilson was'faced with a host of problems in the establishment 
of any such organization. But even after dealing with personnel problems 
(that were never fully solved), the ESD Board, the Advisory Council (RAC) , and 
the LEA superintendents, Wilson never exhibited an innovative bent in the 
substantive program area. This might have been a .function of East's task 
environment, which is dominated by small, rural LEAs. ^ 

Two services originated under his tenure which should be noted. Leland's 
audio-visual collection was appropriated by East, and with contributions from 
other LEAs, was expanded. This was later to become East's highly-touted 
audio-visual cooperative. Additionally, a cooperative purchasing program was 
instituted shortly before Wilson retired. This was also to become one of » 
East's most successful programs in the late 1970's. 

in 1973 Louis Cator replaced Wilson as East's superintendent. He was 
chosen by the ESQ Board (ESDB) instead of the assistant superintendent, Len 
Kerwin, who continued in that position. The ESDB wanted an outsider; they 
were dissatisfied with Wilson's lack of programmatic vigor. They also wanted 
someone with sparkling credentials, which Cator had. Kerwin had failed to 
receive his doctorate. The ESDB was very optimistic about Cator, who died of 
a heart attack less than two years after his appointment. As one Board member 
remembers. 

He wasn't there very long, and I think it [Cator's administration] would 
have been excellent, but he wasn't there long enough to really,. you see, 
those things aren't done overnight. ^^y^ 

Effective leadership takes time to establish in an organization like East. 

But Cator did make some' progress, espec i^al 1 y i n compar i son. to his 
predecessor . „ He continued to expand the purchasing cooperative. Its budget 
more than doubled in the two years of Cator's stint. "At the time of his death 
in 1975, it accounted for over half of East's $2,8 million dollar budget. The 
aggregate budget was increased by $1 million between 1973 and 1975* In 
addition to this, the data processing cooperative and student assessment 
programs were started. In the next few years, the natural evolution of ' 
computer processing would tie these two programs together, as assessment 
services (testing, scheduling, grading) became computerized. 
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Despite these achievements, Cator^s administration never got up to full 
speed. It took him time, because of his "outsider" status, to learn to be 
effective within the agency. He also was oriented towards fiscal and 
administrative innovations, rather than substantive programs 1 iice special 
education. 

More emphasis on programs began when Len Kerwin was chosen to succeed 
Cator in 1975. Because their earlier doubts about Kerwin had not been 
altogether resolved, the Board appointed him "acting superintendent" for the 
first school year (1975-1976). In addition. to his lack of a doctorate — he 
had been the superintendent of a rural county when the ESD was created 
— Kerwin presented a negative image to those who judged him on the basis of 
his personal mannerisms, speech, and wr i tten sty 1 e. 

During that school year, the Board received a pleasant surprise. Recalls 
one Board member. 

He doesn't form a very good appearance. He's a very poor speaker .. .but 
he has organizational ability beyond, you Just can't believe it. 

East had been stagnant up to that point. The same Board member, when 
questioned about the agency's expansion, responded. 

It ha^in't been [growing], but it began to as soon as Kerwin went in. 

After the new superintendent had worked out some personnel problems, he 
took steps to build up his contacts with local districts. This jibed with the 
name change from iSDs to Educational Service Districts, which Cator had 
advocated, and which was passed in 1975 by the Legislature. 

Kerwin created a vehicle for LEA contact that East staff members commonly 
call the '*dog and pony show." Each spring, the executive staff of East^ often 
with additional subord i nate« personnel , visits each county in the ESD area. 
They attend a session of the month 1 )^eet i ng of all the LEA superintendents in 
that county. They describe thei^r sJJfices and solicit input regarding their 
programs. This is the primary mechanism that LEAs have to influence the goals, 
of the agency. The ESD may see it more as a publ i c. relations "show" than a . 
useful device for two-way communication. But Kerwin recogni2ed that the ESD 
needed support from the LEAs, especially since county funding was rapidly 
waning in the fatter half of the 1970' s. The "dog and pony show" was and is 
an effective way to build and maintain the requisite support. 

In 1976 Kerwin was offered the superintendent's Job and his "acting" 
status was removed. That year, his administration attended to the nuts and 
bolts of managing East, particularly its personnel system. Policies on 
employee travel privileges (e.g., expense deductions and use of ESD vehicles), 
employee membership in professional associations (East staff remains non- 
unionized) , and performance evaluations were some of the targets. The East 
Board decided that formal annual personnel evaluations should oe instituted. 
New employees were to undergo evaluation after 90 days and again after six 
months. 

A major innovation came in 1978 with the creation of an unemployment 
cooperative for school employees in East's area. In 1977» the State decided 
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that school employees were to be covered by unemployment insurance. Local 
school districts had a choice under the new law. They could deduct a 
percentage of their employees' salaries and pay that directly to the State. ^ 
In that case, 1aid*off employees would be compensated by the State. The 
alternative was to work out a sel f * i nsurance program. With the help of a* few 
other ESDSt East devised a regional cooperative to insure its own LEAs. The 
LEAs were reticent to attempt individual sel f *- i nsurance programs because of 
the financial and political r i slT^i nvol ved . As one local business manager 
said: ^ > 

We don't have to be in any of, these coops. But, we feel, economically, 
for a district like ours of 6,000 students and ten buildings, that there 
is no other economical competition pther than the ESD. There's no way 
that we feel we can conduct a film library^ an audio visual program for 
$3*50 per student. There is no way we could do that. Unemployment 
insurance could be done on our own; we could go the self-insured [route]. 
We wojuld have to have ab'out $100,000 in cash reserves, which would always 
be the target of misunderstanding and the potential would be there to tap . 
that money to pay for other things. 

Kerwin and his fiscal administrator drafted East's cooperative agreement, 
at the same time that four other ESDs established unemployment cooperatives. 
The program is a large success-. Each year the cooperative pool Increases, as ^ 
they invest it in short-term securities. The profit from this investment pays 
not only their claims, but their administrative expenses as well (including' 
the cost control agent's fee!) In May I982, there was $787,000 in the 
cooperative pool. ^ 

In 1978 a special education cooperative was started by East — the first 
major substantive'programmatic innovation since the agency's bitth in I969. 
As federal regulations cohcc^rning handicapped individuals -i ncreased . i n number 
and degree, more federal^ollars became available to fund the necessary 
services at the local level. ESD East was relatively late in finding a wdy to 
deal with the pressures on the local districts from both federal and state 
1 aws • 

The geography of East made the special education programs especially 
important. Many of the LEAs in East's region had only a handful of 
handicapped children; severe handicaps were that much rarer. The low 
incidence of these conditions anci the specialized expertise necessary to deal 
with them made it impossible for the small rural LEAs to offer complete care. 

The cooperative establi^shed by East offered physical therapists, 
psychologists and technical consultation. Some of the services deserve 
special note. One provided federal (9^-1^2) dollars to supplement services 
for handicapped children not receiving complete services through state 
funding. A second program identified and served handicapped preschoolers. 
The consultative section was vitally important to rural LEAs with no expertise 
or experience to design the required individual education plans for the 
students. The East consultants helped the LEAs meet their responsibilities to 
parents, students, and state monitors. ESD personnel assisted the OSPI in the 
actual' monitoring of LEAs, insofar as their special education programs were 
legally required, although the state eventually relieved them of formal 
compliances responsibility. 
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As the cooperative came to offer more services, each LEA paid only for 
the specific services they desired. One ESD staff -member called this "me 
menu approach.'* 

In 1978,^ East expanded its use of computers to include some regulatory 
functions mandated by OSPI. These were primarily fiscal services: East was 
responsible for checking the budget aad annual financial report of each LEA. 
These two functions entail cyclical demands for data procesf^ing: OSPI rules 
mandate that the budgets be submitted to'East in the spr i ng of^ every year and 
the financial reports are due at the end of every summer. As the director of 
East's Fiscal Services - Divi s ion summarized the process and its dynamics, 

That's all been delegated to us by the State Superintendent. We have ^ 
literally become, where those two reports are concerned, because the 
budget's done the same way ~ we use the computer to check the budgets 
too, we have literally become^an' arm of the SPI in those two areas. 

At the time that Kerwin becamN^ting superintendent of East (1975) t 
Marvin Porter became its curriculum director. Because of the relationship 
beiween Kerwin and Porter and the influence Porter exerted on the agency 
before he became the next superintendent, we wi 1 T now focus on Marvin Porter. 

Marvin Porter launched his educational career as a teacher in the Leland 
school district as a teacher of economics and government. He ran successfully 
for the State Legis.lature while still a teacher, and became involved Mn 
budgeting for education in Washington. He quit teaching after four years in 
the Legislature because he was away from his classes so often. When Dr. Cator 
offered him a chance to be Curriculum Director of the ISO with a very flexible 
schedule, he accepted. He worked both positions for two years, benefiting 
both organizations in a number of ways. He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent by Kerwin shortly after Kerwin became permanent superintendent 
of East. While employed by East. Porter wrote Chapter 275 (1975). which 
changed ISDs to ESDs* He also wrote the revised funding formula that was 
passed by the Legislature in I98I. this formula embodied a prirrary emphasis 
on ESD serv'ce to 2nd class LEAs. 

From the beginriing of Kerwi n' s tenure, he and Por er had worked . together 
closely. Staff members accepted it easily; T'^ny thought* Por ter possessed the 
communication skills that Kerwin lacked. Onn East Board member called Porter 
"Kerwin's^mouthpiece." Kerwin ran into health problems shortly afcer his 
access-ion a,s superintendent. He often look extended leaves of absence in the 
late 1970's for health reasons, another reason to promoLe Porter quickly to 
assistant superintendent. As time went on. Porter came more and* more to 
assume the primary leadership position in the agency. Porter himself, his 
executive staff, and. the Board realized this, ai^d all suggested that it was 
impossible to distinguish the tenures of the two m.-n In any real sense. 
\^ 

In a purely formal sense. Kerwin left East permanently, retiring on a 
medical disability! Ytj I98K But as early as 1978, Porter was making most of 
the decisions-. BetweeiiJ977 an;- 1979. East»s budget increased oy 75*. to just 
under S6.2 million. StaYf continued to expand, p^rt^y beciuse the OSPI. 
continued to assign new functions to Xhfi ESDs. ^The agency's special education 
cooperative also continued iV expand, both in number of students served and in 
types of services provided. By 1979. they had an "Arts for the Handicapped" 
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program: first, to provide training for prof ess i ona 1 ar t i s I s lo instruct 
haridicapped students, and s-ccond, to provide pccasions where arttsts. 
teachers, and hand I capped students can interact. 

In 1981, the agency budget had expanded to $7.6 million, but East was 
experiencing severe fiscal stress despite the expansion. East hats always been 
relatively dependent on state funding, as opposed to grant money. Despite the 
fact that the new fundi ng formula instituted In igSi favored £SOs cater 1 ng lo 
predominantly 2nd class LEAs (like East), it also had the effect of cutting 
all ESOs* budgets sharply. By dividmg the core fundi ig intc thirds, and onU 
taking resppns i b i I i ty for one-third, the Lcgi s lature mandated another third 
from the LEAs, and made the last third optional* This effectively reduced 
core funding by one-third, since the chances of collecting the optional th.rd 
were widely perceived to be zero. After ESD iast Issued credits on portJont 
of the mandated third to some large lEAs. the net effect Was a 38* reduction 
in core funding. The executive ^taff ne-.»ber who handles the internal finances 
of the agency said that the formula was a compromise to ervcourage the ESOs to 
justify their existence to the LEAs if ihey wanted to con-.nue at their 
present funding ^eveK He stated. 

Basically, there were di ffcrent bills i ntroduced* you know, do away with 
ESDs... The school districts basically got on the phone, sent Icticrs to 
the Legislature that> 'Ve need ESOs and whatever." So then as a 
compromise [the Leg i s I ature] said. 'O.K., Jf these schooJ districts need 
ESDs so bad, let them pay for them." Ar>d so they instituted thai biiling 
process . 

In order to rpanage this fiscal pressure. Sorter took a number of steps 
the past two years. First, he arranged to give credits to some LEAs, 
especially large ones, to ease the burden of the funding formula. Th»s 
included swallowing cost increases in the active cooperative p*ografns ^n data- 
processing and aUdio-visual services. in addition, the ESO ct«sed it o»: 
printing facility, and agreed to contract wTth the Leiand LEA to do East's 
printing. This meant increased revenue to Leiand with on?y mSnor add^tvonal 
expenses. Similar arrangements were made with other large d-strscts. one 
^ocal official consented: 

The thing that is novel about what our [SB has done »f. their whole 
att ude of accommodating the districts. [The superintendent] perceived 
and recognized the negat i ve j nf luence of the [func^ng change] and went to 
the larger districts to say, '*Hey, S understand wr»at you arc go»ng. 
trSrough. and you're in tight budget straits/* Me sa^d, '"We'tl take into 
4C:COunt some of the things that you buy from us and weMI subsidize !he 
increa^sed cost — printing, data processing, . , T^ey froarc cur special 
education charges ... gave us a credit for my time out of the district 10 
attend [a coop meeting]... Ir the sh6r t term, <t was a vet r prudent wjve 
and it purchased good wl H , 

^ori^'^ purposely did not fiM posit ^c^s at; " ^ty bcc-amc -/ac I , . nc ^wC ^ 
the two that he himself had previously occupiec. The positions of t^r r t cu'^u^: 
Director and Assistant Superintendent simply no longer exist at fat^i The 
functions performed by all the positions that were closed out were spread 
around to the rematomg personnel.. The result is tnat some personnel $eem \C\ 
have authority ovev areas they itnow not^ t ng abo^it . An ex^mpU* th^^ \ a 
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special education expert with forma 1 author i fry over pupil transportation and 
traffic safety. InformaMy, this resulted in a mild decentralization of 
authority across the ESD, ESO East was reorganized into two divisions. 
Educational Services and Special Serv i ces^ wer e consolidated into Special 
Programs, while Fiscal Services remained as it was, though with fewer 
positions. ' 

In 1982, East was still a formidable organization. The budget was 'down 
slightly, from $7. 6 to $6.8 million. Cut* coi^tinue. But the number of 
employees is up slightly from 92 to 110. l^QO was the peak year for 
personnel , wi th 1 16. 

The cooperative programs include the special services cooperative (which 
includes gifted -education), cooperative purchasing, data process-fng, 
unemp 1 oyment i nsu ranee , aud io-visua! services and traff.ic safety educa t i on . 

Below are brief descriptions bf several other projects and cooperatives, 
most of which are state and federal lyfunded: 

V 

Remediation Assistance Program Cooperative.^ A three district cooperative 
which employs an itinerant reading teacher to instruct under-achieving 
students in grades ^-6. The ESD is the fiscal agent. 

Public Service Employment Title Vi . This project employs economically 
disadvantaged persons in the ESD', to train individuals for careers in the 
public sector. J 

URRD Counseling Co-op. This project provides counseling services to high 
school students in eight rural districts through the use of an itinerant ^ 
career counselor. 

hinigrants. This project provides an opportunity for elementary and 
secondary teachers to c oma ete for small grants. to implement innovative- 
cur r i cu 1 um i deas . 

Scjjool Health Curricu^^um Project. This project provides health education 
ip-service to teachers in-seven rural school districts. 

T-eachcr Ccf^ters. This project provides instructors with in-service 
sessions, materials exchange and a variety of.'ser\ ices designed to assist and 
develop their instructional skills. 

Very Special Arts Festival. This project,, of national acc 1 a .11, prov i des 
an opportunity for special education student^ and adults to participate in 
arts and performance workshops. * ^ 

Gifted. This project provides special izted programming for gifted and 
talented students in rural school districts. 

Arts for the Handicapped. This project provides tjraining for 
professionals who work with the handicapped in the'area of ^'learning through 
the arts.'* 
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Preschool Incentive. This project is to provide support services to 
f^.'ind i capped preschoolers who are unable to be enrolled in pub M c school 
programs. 

Special Program Coordination. This project provides technical assistance 
to ESD and rural districts to develop coordinated categorical programs, 
including Title I* Special Education, Remediation, Bilingujl Eckjcat ion and 

Ttssting. ^ . ^; 

<^ 

Special Education Monitoring. This project assi sts the OSPI i f> meeting 
state and fede'ral requirements for evaluation and technical assistance to 
local di str i cts • . spec i a-1 edxjcation programs* 

Directi-on Service. This project is to coordinate social service agencies 
and school district services to hand i capped students, thus saving time, energy 
and money i n-prov'idi ng servrc^s to the handicapped, 

CHL ^. This project coordinates the expertise and resources of food 
service p -sonnel, teaTchers, and^^c^^ool^ nurses to help K-8 students improve 
their diev^'y habits and attitudes about food.- - . 

Traffic ^fety. This project pViovides funds^'to districts within the ESD 
to develop loca bicycle saf e'ty^ducat i on programs, A related project . 
provides in-service and materi*als to local school districts dealing with 
bicycle and pedestrian safety, 

- . ^ 

Transportation, Thi5 project provides technical assistance to local, 
school districts in al! aspects of pupil transportation, such as route design, 
driver education, program management, and ^budj^et preparation. 

Youth Employment Training Program. This project provides career 
development for ecoijpmi ca 1 I y disadvantaged high school students. 

^ ^^^The^H^argest programs ahe the purchas i ng cooperative, almost three million 
"iJollars, and the youth employment training program (YETP) ,. almost S^.S* 
million, \<\ comparison, tjie administration of ESD East costs approximately 
'$^00,000, and the various handicap programs cost' just* under $700,0001 -It is 
probably unfair to infer thaf th^s^ amounts 4ai thful lyref lect the ESD*s 
- priorities. As in. the case of ESD West, the budgets are the products of many 
factors, not the least of which is the availabrlity of funding. 

) 

To summarize East^s history T ^ om 1975 to 1982, the influence of Marvin 
Porter was instrumental in setting general di rectlons, both before and after 
his formal accession to the super i ntendency in I98I, As contrasted with the 
relative inaction of the pre-19.75 period, the- agency exhijsited much more ,^ 
substant i ve programmat i c ,act i vi ty , While the organizational problems that had 
plagued the agency early on did no^ disappear, fiscal stress has become the 
major problem in recent years. Marvin Porter practiced a leadership style 
accurately characterized as politically-oriented, until his retirement in 
198^ , ^ . 
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3. I nterna i Management 

The first place lo look for ^n ejTplanation ot the ESO*s internal 
management Is its leadership. HistoricaHy. East has had a high degree of 
t\jrnover in the superintendent position. As of the end 1982, the 
organization will have had five different people in the top spot, with ^' 
detrimental effects on the internal organiz tion. No long-term drrection was 
able to arise out of such an unstable situation^ There has been a certain 
degree of continuity since the mid-197Q*s due to Porter's continued influence. 
However his primary efforts were directed outward, particularly to the state- " 
level actors. He fostered an absence of any bureaucratic routine, as his 
staf f^descr ibed it. Freedom can be constructive; recall how the freedom to 
innovate was put to good in ESD West. Bbt when there is no underlying 
philbsophy, freedom can promote anonfie or even anarchy. In the case of East, 
It seemed to promote, at. the least, a state of stagnation. Few efforts were 
made to inculcate any sense of organizational mission or loyalty. The. 
^ormous size of the region East is called on to serve makes the lack of any 
unifying sen's*^ of mission that mvch more serious. ,With a majority of the 
personnel spending most of their rime away from the organization, it is only 
natural that no missiorf would develop spontaneously. The presence of multiple 
saitellite offices during most of East's life span have contributed to this 
situation. 

Porter leaves the managerial duties to his executive staff of three 
capable people. Because the two division heads are concerne:;^^ wi th their ^ 
specific programs, the brunt of the internal management task seems to fall onv 
the shoulders of a capable man named Eric Fox. His title of Administrative 
Assistant belies his importance; staff members refer tojhim as ''Mr. Insjde." 
He has been with East since \37k. When he arrived there was little in \he way 
of establ ished flianagemeht techniquessr As he remembers, the agency *'just kind 
of flew by the seat of the pants.** He established a number of procedural 
innovations step by step, to avoid internal oppositi-on. These include record- 
keeping systems, purchase order systems, employee Jeave reporting systems 
(both manual and automated), and expenditure monitoring devices. The emphasis 
has clearly been towards the automation of many mundane tasks. And that is 
the crucial point ir> our context. He has brought some order to East, but on a 
Level <hat is'onKy concerned with efficiency. Only a person in the 
superintendent's pos i t ior^could have brought some kind of orcjer on a policy- 
making level. The four superintendents failed to accomplish this. 

A major 'consequence of this is that internal goal-setting is almost non- 
existent, at the top or from the bottom, except in a purely idiosyncratic way* 
Thanks to Mr. Fox, there are formal evaluations of personnel. But these have 
little ef f ect ei ther on individual performance (salary increases are 
automatic), or organizational policy-making. Active lealdership from the 
superintendent would be required for the evaluations to have any real effect, 
by making sanct'ons for negative evaluations a serious prospect. 

Because ^SO Fast has not taken on a variety of technically complex 
programs and because local districts make relatiVel-y few demands, the ESD has 
been able to survive in a centralized form with little structural complexity. 
Unlike organizations in dynamic, heterogeneous environments. East has resisted 
increasing programmatic sophistication and decentralization. For example. 
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budgeting and hiring are centralized, and financial procedures are 
increasingly cootrolled from the top, rather l^an in the programs. 

The super i nterjpfent saw the key to East ' s 'succtess not in moti>\t'mg hi,s 
staff, but rather In motivating the IcJcal districts. Fcr-example: 

Our success depends on the relationship that the ESQ has developed wi th 
the [Superintendents* Advisory Cafbinet]. When I first came here we 
couldn't even get anybody to. show up. There was such little respect and 
little credibility between the cabinet and this agency that they didn't 
care. One of the \hing5 that^'did when I got [this position] was thaC I 
set forth to reestablish those ties and those commun^cati*on$. Now it's a 
rare thing when we don^^t have 100 percent attendance. 

This job is a pressure cooker. The f^ressure is 'always there- There's no 
getting aw^iy from the pressures*.. It's like trying»to juggle five balJs 
at the same time... [The] job i? primarily pol i tical ; i t*s a brushfire 
job, it's a stroking job; a people job. It's a job where 'y^ 9^ out* and 
you make a commitment to a district, [if] there isn\t support for us 
we're in troubNs. Because, you see* the teachers can't help^nd the 
principals can't help. vThe local superintendents deal with the . 
Legislature, not- the teab^her s . This is a field-centered organization. 

Tihis view explains h 1 s cho i ces ^b^t how to spend his time to maximize the 
Dtrformance of ESD East-' ^ 

The' ESD has focused its energies oh programs that do not require special 
professional or technical expertise, the cooperatives, for example, succeed 
because they offer economises of scale.' Although the ESD administers them 
adequately, the technology is perfectly straightforward. Thus tfiere is no 
need for the ESD's staff to be more ^Icilled or innovative than local district 
staff. According to local observers', they arc not: 

think more highly of how the ESO's services arc improvi nq than maybe 
-what they actually arc. ... I don't mean to sound negative, but we don't ^ 
need themi Our staff is much more sophisticated Xhan theirs. All of our 
program people are highly ski Med, highly trained, and well Informed^ If 
the ESO were to cease to' exist today, t doubt that our educatior>al 
programming in this city would be harmed in any way. We certainly have a 
lot more expertise right here because peopVc here deal with their 
specific jobs 2k hours a day and they are the experts. • 

We've got comMtent expertise on *our staff.. What we're really buying ^ 
■^from the ESD is-a service, not wisdom;' s'imple access tp a computer system 
that provides, us wi th'some ef f iciencies for us to report data to the 
^ state and to meet [our internal needs]. 

The ESD has been able to thrive by providing economies of scale and . 
administrative efficiehcies to many small rural districts. The 
superintendents have . concentrated on selling these ef f i c i encles^ ~to the local 
district^ not on maximizing the quality of services by caref uPi nter'nal 
control over staff and programs, not on deve lopi ng i nnovat i ve solutions or 
diagnoses of educational problems, not- on seeking external funding or 7 
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stimylatton. The relative simplicity and rout i ni 2ai i on of the ESt)*s /ntcrna! 
management reflects these management choices. ^ . 



Relat tonsh i0s wi th Loca 1 Educat i on Aoenc i es 

East's environment is relatively homogenous; 
are 2nd class *d i str i ct6. Almost all of these are «w 
popirlated. East's envnconment is also relatively <^ti 
LEAs are inherently less powerfuli in their individual 
than are large urban LEAs. If the Los Catos distr!ct> 
dropped out of all East's cooperatives* this would hav 
ESD's abi^ty to cont i nue f unct ioni ng . 



ts consj: i tueni LEAs 

i spars^y 

ecause slH^l ) rura) 
. i ngs wi th the ESQ 
Win 2\k students f 
• 1 i ttle effect on the 

■ ^ 



The ESO and i*ts const i'tuent LEAs engage in 
nutual benefit. The small.f r^ral lIAs are free 
participate in the agency's programs. Some are 
mandated financial repor ts from The LEAs to the 
However, these small LEAs need ESO East and its 
superintendent of a smaU district said. 



relat* ships that yield 
to Che :^ whether to 
legally required (e.g., OSPf 
ESO). but most are not. 
programs. A new 



After one year, I'm really^a believer in the services of ESO, especially 
to small, rural schools. I think we need them... I think they just 
real ly provide a critical service. 



These sentiments the essential natufve of TFe aglei^cy^s programT'^were 
echoed by all the personnel from the small LEAs. The larger districts are 
much more ambivalent. According to one superintendent: 

Virtually ait the large-districts say the same thing: the small districts 
need them. If it hits the point w^ere funding for the £SOs is 
drastically curtailed and we are to be assessed fur ther to maintain them, 
you're going to hear. '*Hey. there's other ways to do it; bag the ESOs." ^ 

% 

A specia<V education director in the same district, perhaps more 'keenly aware 
of what the ESO can do on a day-to-day basis, was less critical: 

Could we exist without^ the ESO? For. si/re we could. The small districts 
• could not. If I were thei superintendent, I doubt if t could make it. 
I would think I would need those services greatly. . 



The abil^ity to operate without the EiO 5s greatest in' the affluent, , 
suburban districts. Oepending on the type of philosophy set by the 
superintendent, hovfever, attitudes toward the ESO can vary considerably. The 
super inte*ndent of one suburban district known for .its administrative 
efficiencies largely the result of hiavy use o^ESD cooperatives — said: 



We're the largest district 



n our ESO that rMlly uses coops extensively. 
Purchasing, data processing, special educat Uon, . tes:t i ng have bj^en^ ^ 

strong supporters of all of them. 'While w^are not a smal l^'district, per 
se, when compared to t>ther districts in t/is ESO^ wc^ust believe it has 
a way of keeping our costs* down. take the bigger districts, ^they 

have many of the services al ready -b^^^n t i nto their structures. J^nd they 
have bypassed some 'of the services, or have decided not to use^ tnem. So. 
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they icc the FSD ^fcssibly as being a [commodity] that they don't need or 
don' t want • / 

^ Describing his organization's relations wi th school districts of both • 
kftnds. Porter reiterates the dependency relationship: 

/ They need us antJ we >'e proud and anxious to serve , them, and they 

rccognjxe ll^ stronjjly ryecognire it, and they^ve proven it a thdusand 
different ways. Thi& \ii class districts didn't^'perceive that need nearly 
as imuch, and »t*s just been within the last year and a half that many of 
the 1st class districts feel that we. have a role to play in their lives* 

Cooperative relationships that can yield mutual benefits can still be- 
avoided often because the parties i nvolvecljf eel that the apparent benefits 
don't outweigh, the loss of autonomy . f F 1 exibi 1 i ty anrf dec i sion-mak i ng power 
are usually reduced in cooperative interaction when, for instance, the 
necessity arises to compromise with other actors whose priorities don't match 
one's own. But in the ESO East region, the small LEn had few alternatives. 
The only conceivable source of the expertise that the small districts 
required, aside from the ESD, was the. handful of targe LEAs in the area, A 

sma ir district might cons i der -Gon^tr^t -w4-th A- l a rge l .E A ^,lfcJ t._were_ np? for 

'their fear of losing control. One superintendent mentioned the possibiHty of 
entering into relationships with large districts, but dismissed. It Quicklyr 

% > Rtit \ filink that ^whPn it rami>_ right do wn IQ it > "^ V PUS i ness wou J d be pu t 

off untiji their business is done... Where I presently deal [East] it^ 
first come,Virs'^ serve. 

•1 

As we have noted^, ttie super i ntendents of ESD East have devoted 
considerable energy to the dog iind pony shows, explaining ESD services and 
activities to the local distric'ts. The local districts are aware that ifhe ESD 
is* sensitive to their reactions and participation. For example: 

, ^ , ... 

£ven in the last legislative session with the mandatory payments he came 
out and was very concerned that we understood the services that he could 
provide^ so i t just wasn't money going down^s a convenience to fund the ' ^ 
ESQ frcMn th^egi s I ature ' s standpoint, but thkt he could provide things 
that wbuld .off-set the cost, which he c^id. ...\So, he figured oyt the 
cost and indicated that the money we were mandated , to pay was bringing us 
some tangible benefits rather than just buying a pig in a poke. 

But other locaPof f ici^ls are concerned that the ESD's repertoir^ of services 
is 1 imi ted t_ compared to the other ESDs. One business manager of a large Lfj^ 
summarized: 

\^Mx>^k that the^ground work isNthere for th^^SD to go out and really 
market itself to school distr^^fts iln many, many areas that are not 
currently being done, and if I had V cr i t i c i sm of this ESD at this stage, 
it*s been a little bit hesitant to get aggressive in these areas, to 
really go out and try to be more active* «• 

Obviously, many o^ the lEAs cibn't need innovative, aggressive methods. ^-^^ 
The -Karge LEAs' that respond to innovation are the very districts that have j 
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been appeased (so far) by politically innovati^ye methods. As several local 
people put it, "Warv iV a bew^r politician than he is a superintendent/' 

I 

An additional problem is East's present mode o( garnering support from 
th^ large LEA'(. The issuance of cash crec^its and othv methods of easing the 
burden of these lEAs with regard to thei r magdated payments is dependent vpon 
a large cash reserve. Porter admits that the measures he took/ while quite 
.successful politically, are wholly temporary. Through good management,. East 
h»d accumulated a. Vargc ^eierve. but after depleting Jt by $112,000 through 
these support-maintaining methods » they need a new way to handle the 
situation. 

On the whole, the LEAs are satisfied with ESO East's performance* Even 
the large districts are supportive; leland and some other targk LEAs ptst a lot 
of effort into lobbying for East in the last two legislative sessions. While 
a smalf minority v^ould I ike the ESO to be more innovative, most LEA personnel 
were quick to voice their positive impressi.ons of the agency,' 

" ' ' '/ - - • - ' - ■ - y ' 

^ Porter doesn't beT'eve in formal needs assessments. He prides himself on 

his personal relationships with all the LEA superintendents* His yearly *'dog 
anti^^on^ only formal mechanism for the LEAs to shape the ESD's 

agenda . He 1 ook s to t he R Al: ToF Vom aflvi ciT. Fu t" rfd - - - 

routinely ratifTes his proposals. He prefers to rely on informal methods of* 
fe«dback','-rf ke conversat ioAs at maati-n^^. He faels that iormaT evaluations 
make^more en emies than friend s. Because people are insulted when you don't t 
take their suggestions. He enjoys soliciting teedoacK ai ihc "dog and puriy /~-~ 
sfhows'' because the group responds. This keeps the troublemakers in line; many 
superintendents in the small LEAs, are -used to getting their way. He does make 
ari^ff^rt to respond to group consensus.' For example, the L|.A supjer i ntendents 
complained that the grant manager position was a waste of funds, and it was 
abol i^hed in I982. ^ * 

hany LEA personnel mentioned that the communication that East prpvided 

was invaluable. The Special Services Director in the Leland district said, 

J . . 

This ESD has been^very good at holding meetings of any kl nd whTctr votrtth - 
be of interest to the districts of the area. The large districts benefit 
as much as the small districts. For smallLEAs, East »lio acts asa 
broker of expertise, capitalizing on their centra^^-posi'ttwv ^n a regional 
communication network. . They will often get a large LEA staff member to 
help out a small LEA. if they can't prov^ide the needed resource. 

One other point ^serves mention. The LEAs do not;^ for the most parts,' 
resent t he r^guTTt cry — tzzt has m a de 1 1 — 
clear that those functions were imposed from abON^e; the ESD is merely the 
messenger. Most of the LEAs, especially ^he larger ones, get along fine with 
therf)SPI. The few who are still aggrieved direct their anger at the OSPI, not 
at the ESD. 



5. Relationships wi th the State Education Agency 

Host of the extensive contacts between ESD East and state*level policy, 
makers occur because of Marvin Porter's political activities. These 
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aciivllScs can yield subslarrtiai benefits for £SD East. ^or example. Porter's 
influence over Chapter 2JS resulted in' a law that favored ESOs with large 
numbers of small lEAs, £SOs like ESD East. But tnere are two other reasons 
for contact: program and regulatory business. There are program contacts, 
both formal and informal. Formal contacts occur between program personnel and 
OSPl staf.f at monthly spec i a K educa t i on meetings and at the regional WASA 

-^aeetj-ags* which are also monthly* ^flep the WASA meetings are held at the 

urging of East If, for jnstance. the LEAs need a new procisdurr, regulation cr 
program explained. Other program business is transacted over the phone, when 
ESO personnel need information oV advice from the various program people at 
OSPl. For example, the Spebial Programs Director and Eric Fox both solicit 
advice concerning ^h^ availability of grants from their contacts at OSPl. 

Occas ionally/ the OSPl asks East to try out an idea or serve as a 
demonstration site for ^ new/program. The data-processing cooperative began 
at the behest of OSPl. A current example *s a new project to computerize 
teacher certification. The OSPl chose East to pilot the project because of 
the East mix of large and small LEAs in the region. 

' - '~ ' — - . ... 

In addltior to the program contacts, which are usually consultative jt 
explanatory in nature, the ErSO carries out regulatory functions f or ^ihe OSPl. 
Ttie Director of Fiscal Services is in contact with personnel at OSPl 
concerning the budgets he must'opprovc f6T~TT\^ LEAs Ttre" spec \ a 1 educs t-rorv- 
moftitor works continually with a monitoring team from OSPl. There are' 
personnel at the ESD placed there by OSPl, including the former grant manager 

— and a regional t r a ffi c sa f e ty c o o r A i n alor^^^ja _sj.._jni e s e t i p 1 j nes of. 

contact keep the E^SD reasonably we' 1 -informed about State plans , T^FogTr^rfti , and 
-^Itljcies. 




CHAPTER V{ 

'WTEftttEDi at; school Districts in Michigan 



^ A. THE STATE CONTEXT 

^ • Chronolo gy of Eventt 

2821 

State )aw estat^llshes the office of county commissioner of schools to 
serve Mi ch j gan' 83 ci^nties. The commissi oners, who arC{ political apoDintees, 
have responsibility for keeping attendance anc^ financial records for the 
.county, rnonitoring one-room schools to make sure thl^y comply with state rules, 
and enforclny compuls'b'ry attendance laws/ Ear 1 i er in the ^9tr>' century . *a 
.$ys tern Qf . CQwrt Vy *supjp.r 1 n t ^ ndenLs. -b«n„Lc Lcii Jiui_w« .tuiiidLlx-atiAmloaedMi 



"With "the active support of most county comni ss i oh«rs. ttte legis'lature 
amend'^the school, code to establish county school distr'icts and to require the 
elcfction of a counjiy* board of education. The county board of education has the 
^iitKnr T y y i nten dent to replace" tH e p^ ^ 

county commissioner. The Michigan Department .of Education (MOE) receivw^s runds 
to pay the salaries of the courfty^ superintendents. They are assigned all the 
functions of the county commissioners and more, with a partic>ilar charge to- 
assist the HOE ^n encouraging school district reorgamaaylon. 



William Emerson, Oakland County Superintendent* proposes a demonstration 
plar^to levy a county**wrde tax to be used to support programs for mentally 
handicapped children. Oakland County runs such programs for three years with 
the encouragement' of the HDE. 




1957 

After seeing Oakland County's success with special education programs, * 
the JegislAtur^.a! lows all county districts to propose to the voters a tax to 
suppor t\ spec i a 1 e'^'ica t ion programs . Over the . next" f i ve years, many^ counties 
successfully pers^ciJci their voters to levy charter millage t^armarked fbr 
regional programs for handicapped children. 

The legislature passes Act. ^9p_a)^j..j.?.^i P^^^ Councy 
Superintendent and creating Intermediate School Districts (ISDs). iSDs are 
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given the author ly to propose to their voters the levy td/es to ra>se genera 
operating funds. iSOs are also required- to serve' a minimum of 5000 
students. Because some of the 83 counties do not enrol! that many students, 
they combine with other cognties 16 forrj|i60 intermediate school districts. 



Jiii . . 

The iSOs Ar»- author ttr to ^cvy tasrcs to Support area vocational 
programs. These programs are to be set up by the i SD but operated by local 
schobl districts and community colleges. ^ 

^ State jaw (PA 289) gives the iSOs responsibility for improved school 
district reorganization. The legislature requires iSOs to conduct 
reorganization studies within their boundaries to encourage local districts 
thkt 4o no-t ^f/er ^ full K-12 curriculum to combine. 



1965 

The U.S. Congress passes the Elemerf^ary and Secondary Educat ion' Act 
(ESCA) . Over the next few years funds become avail^b^e to support the 
deve Vppmen t of reg^^ — tuml#r— T f t4^-4-4} -end fnno va t i ve^ — 
.pro^ranis , LTMi fif I l.T) located in_ ISDji .. . - ^ ' ... 

i2M / - . 



The passage-^bf PA 21 allows iSOs to issue bonds for the construction of 
office and->^vice buildings of their own. The legislature aisc approves a' 
bill gr^ruing iSDs the right to finance the constructton and maintcrrancc of. 

arca-iTocajt i ona I facilities. 

y ■ ^ 

1968 

. The rtpE publishes a coiiprchens i ve study of Michigan's financing of 
elementary and secondary education by J. Alin Thomas. The study points out 
the wide var iabi I i ty across iSDs tn size, budget* and programs offered and 
cqncludes Xhat many local school districts are not well served by their iSDs. 

'^9' * f A_J2Q^,_jw permi ts ISOs to provide^ grants tg 

its local districts" or community colleges to construct area vocational 
centers. 



1969 . ^ 

Vhc Governor's Commission on Educat i ona I" Reform recommends that ISDs be 
reorganized^ Finding that ''the intermediate districts, in most cases, are a 
largely ineffective ►aart of our education structure.../' the commission 
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proposes -cdrawing ISO boundaries lo create 10-15 '30s thai cou)d operate 
greater eccnoniies of scale, and provide more soph r s 1 1 cated services- to local 
school districts. The Icgf- s ! ature- categor I ca M y rej-^ts tht Comr^i ss »on' s 
reccxrmendat f ons . 

ISOs receive authority to operate their owrv area v^c^^ona^ cducatior* 
programs. Up until now, the programs were operated by local d-isLc ic is and 
corrmmrxy CUVre^ti und^f contract wjth the iSDs, 

im • 

At the initiative of a group of ISO media directors, the Legislature 
passes a bill to establish Regional Educational Hedia Centers. The HOE and a 
committee of mfdia specialists propose boundary iirics for 8 REHCs, Over the 
next year^ pressure fro<n ISO and local school administrators and legislators 
increases the number to 22 centers. Each REHC serves several iSO'rcgions, 



1311 

The Mandatory Spec i a 1 Educat i on Act of 1971. (^A ^98) is passed.' This 
revolutionizes state aw concerjii ng handicapped children, and sets up 

stringent requirements for ischool districts to ensure t h a ^ ^^y_P f ^ c _ 

-^pr opripf e duc a tio n t -o-a-irf-x^trr l dr en u ngeT'TFe~lig<r^or~2FT^ The act assigns 

major now responsibilities to ISOs, including charges io develop ji reg^lonaj 

pTan fdf special educatTon,' marhta'Tn Tccor^s of all handicapped children in 
their/ffegion, and monitor local and regional special education programs to 
make sure that they comply with the law and rules. 

The Michigan State Chamber of Cofwnerce recommends tnat the ♦S0» be 
consolidated into lJ-20 regional educational serve di str icts, to make more 
effective use of available resources'. 

1221 " ^ 

The formula for distributing state aid to Jjiterm^tdiate school d I str i cts 
is change^d. Under the old system, state aid wa'^ a pro-rated match to local 
contr i but i on^ -to ISDs. Thus, ISDs that received significant local funds also 
received a large share of' state funds. The new formula is based on the size 
of the student population and the tax base in the county. In adcl>t1on ISDs 
receive equal izat Ion aid for their vocational and special education millages. 
designed to even out the yield of equal tax effort in poor and rich counties. 

1225 

The U.S. Congress adopts PLgi* - llt2 r cs laoi i th i ng national s landaras^ f or 
the education of handicapped chiicfren. Because the federal requirements are 
somewhat . more lenient than Micfiigan's standards under the Mandatory Special 
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tducdt cr. Law. ^sOtc-a-. edwcat'or. programs r.ot affected. 9jt ^^e 

fcdera- law maizes ava'-a&jc "ew fundi 



Tne . Michigan Effic'cncy Task force issues yet another c^Ti for 
'consolidation of iSOs. The task force proposes thai 22 ^SDs be crcaied ^i^it^,- 
the boundary lines of i^t 22 Regional Education Med^a Centers* 

1323. . - 



At the J n ; I . ar M/c of the Michigan Association bf intermediate Schbo! 
Administrators, A) exander K I os ter conduc ts a survey of l^D and Iocs I 
superintendents. He too concludes that »SOs should be reorganized and 
recofnnends the REMC iines as new boundaries, 

. fund:, become available for progrcms 'or gifted and talented ttudeMs^ 
The funds are routed to jSOs to h re consultants who serv^ 5ocal «^chocl v 
districts. ' ^ 



SraTc 'SVi^a lor RamfTier , chair of the education app- oor • at i ons sub- 

conAlttee, introduces legislation to consolidate and reorganize the IS.Os along 
the lines of t|fe REMCs. Hearings on the bill reveal strong oppos'tion from 
superintendents of those smaller rSDs that would be consolidated with othtrs 
under the pVopcsed plan. The bi 1 i is eventually redrafted in response to 
educators* concerns^ but fades from view. 

1280 , 

The Middle Cities Assoctatlon. wh)ch represents most of , Miphtgan' s urbarr. 
areas, proposes, legislation to 'permit larg^ cities to divorce themselves 
^tietr regional i SUs and act, as their own ISOs. The WO£'and MAiSA oppose the 
proposa^ strenuogsly. arguing that such a divorce would isolate minority 
children In cities and would weaken the effectiveness of regional cooper at i on , 



State Superintendent Runkel I aunches ^r oj ec t Outrefach to seek public* 
support for elementary and seconiJary education and to improve confidence in 
Michigan's schools. The project is located in 10 intermediate school 
districts, * 
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Odtd f''0<^ H.chf^an £<3uca: ondl Assessment Program, that track student 
*K i t i Jevelj. arc reported r^ol only for each classroom, school dulldtng. and 
5choc? df^trict. tDut a J SO ^or cac*^ n termed » ate school distrjct. 

T^here are now 57 intermediate School D;Strtcts. as a few of the sfwNer 
jSOs fiave merged to cover »wo tp f !ve counties. 

* ^ ^"^'^^g Context 

tnte'-ftedia^e schoo? d'Str»cts tn the stale of Wii^higan were for^nally 
el^a^>^^^hed jh ^962^ but regional units have^ existed in lo^^e form s nee I827. 
Townthiips functioncc as ?ntarmediate units with punely regulatory functions 
^rom ^8iJ7 10.189!, when the legislature esiabi i shc^ county coami ss » oners of 4 
educ*t<on. These county ccwti $s i oners were assigned the functions of the 
township inspectors, as weH a\ new reguJatory functions such as monitoring 
school attendance and f . naric^a^ ^-erords. 

var I Qus tempt* to dampen the overt political nature of the township and 
county offices dotned the second ha^f.of the 19th century and the first half 
of the 20th centuj'y. ^ricV^^^y * short-l«ved attempt to replace township 
♦nspcctort w»th county &i>Vr i ntcndent s ^n l867- The l89^ switch lo county 
co<v>j ss ioners d^d not eJ^ptnaie the po? ; t ic *iat ion of the of/ice. Worries 
abow; the conflict betweefc partisan and professional values culminated in a 
^ law estabt»s^<ng eledtcd county boards of education. These boards hired 

countv super » ritenaent-5 » thys cnang»ng t^e job f rofln a patronage position to a 
prefess^cnai one, accountable to a tay boaro. The county commissioners hoped 
that a county ooBrti o' educXon woui^ be more committed to education than the 
*ay count/ comr.t ss .oners., wffvwcre seldom interested education. As one 
state administrator comr^entcd. 

we^', they wouid rc^oe thefftseU'es from the superv I s ^oti^o' the Board cf 
Swpe<v)Sors which may o^' may r:o? have had much undcrstand>Bg of the 
educat»ona^ func!»or o' very i»ttle understanding... 

^ The county school dJSi'»cts too^ on the responsibilities of the former 
commf ss :onerii of education and some nev ones. The history since 19^7 
ff-iarked steady gr<>wth sn acttviiies, programs, and expertise at the regional 
lievel. The county boards and superintendents were principaMy concerned with 
suoervtsion of local school districts loo sira M or too poor to hifte their own 
super : nte^dent . boundary changes and consoJ idat ' on of lcc»l di str ^cts, * and 
i^v»t«: 'eq^-refflent* to conduct a census, audit local record«f^ >nd Ves^^t^^^ 
teacher cer Kf f -ca; ion, Uur rxq the 1950' i. several entr<*;ir«fne4r iail county 
superintendents s^ttgan to mj^te a contribution biyond thes^ legal mandates. 
They dcveiopee serv^vc^ such ai» library book recommendat ion»» cooperative 
pro^i-^r*s I n f deve l^cy^ent and media services, and prog'^ams for handicapped 

5h.td>*5- Thef.e it^r^es graduaUy acqu red legislative endorsement, as the 
»choo^ code eipijr^dfrc t*^'^ ^rst o? functions perritrud to countf districts. 

T*>e ff^os: .mpo'ia'^t ctiangc »n the code wat the proviSJOn that county 
c<^t'icts be permitted rc ask tne voters to iVvr taxes earmarked for special 
educaio^ • Th,^ cha^^g^T' 'he r%x major effort 10 stimulate mo^ t and bette' 
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services for handicapped students, located both legat author I ty and funds at 
the county level, rather than in loca 1 d i s<r i c ts . The reason appears to have 
been the successful demonstration of county progratwring done in Oakland 
County/ and the political acumen of the Oakland county superintendent, William 
Emerson, Through the statewide assoc iat ioa of county superintendents, he and 
several other. aggress ive county super intendeats lobbied for the authority and 
funds to make a real d i f.f ere'nce Wn the education of children with special 
fiecds. He succeed in per suad i hj^he legislature that the expertise and 
economies of scale possible at the county level were compelling enough to 
justify the millage provision. Many count i e=s .adopted millages for special 
education in the late 50's and early 60's. This success set a precedent for 
county-wide prografwni ng that has developed into ar\ unusually diverse men'j of 
regional act »vi ty across the statel 

in spite of some scattered prd^jress, many educational needs were not 
being met by the county boards. A 1957 study by a legislative advisory 
committee pointed to two important unmet needs: in-service training and 
handicapped education. Eventually the county super i ntendenc it;s were replaced 
through legislative mandate in 1962. with the passage^of Public Act 190 which 
established iSOs in their stead. The iSOs were required to serve at least 
SOOO students, resulting in the consolidation of 83 county offices into 60 
ISOs. 4 . 

The ISOs had both mandated functions and optional, but permitted, 
i functions. Tbe mandated functions, mostly regulatory, included: (1) enforce 
the finance accounting code, the state transportation code, the high school 
tuition code, the. child accounting code. scKool lunch code, and the 

teacher certification code, (2) conduct aJai ts and make other reports as 
required by the SEA about constituent local school districts, (3) preside over 
school district boundary alterations, annexations, consolidations, and area 
studies, {U) allocate delinquent taxes to -local school districts, (S) enforce' 
compulsory school attendance laws, and (6) participate in actions of the tax 
a ) \ ocat i on board . 

In addition, the newly-created ISOs were permitted to offer services for 
the education of hand i capped children and other services including: (I) 
operate special i2ed clinics for the chi Idren of constituent school districts, 
(2) provide instructional materials, libraries, and centers for the use of 
cofvstttuenl school districts, (3) provide specialized help to teachers, {U) 
provide in-service educational training for teachers and administrators, (5) 
conduct statistical and Other research operations, (6) operate programs for 
trainable mentally handicapped children when local districts refuse to opierate 
such pr^og-ams. (7) Operate schools for wards of the court, (8) operate day- 
care centers for severely mentally handicapped .chi Idren, and (9) subsidize 
and operate cooperative local school operations. 

Over the next 10 years, a plethora of legislation assigned new functions 
and respons ibi 1 i t i es to the iSOs, or gave them ways to carry out their 
functions in a more suitable manner. These included the establishment of 
Regional Educational Media Centers (REMCs) , the authority to levy (with voter 
approval) millage-for vocational education and, a^few years later, to build 
and operate vocational education centers, as well as perrf^i ssion to contract 
with an LEA or community col lege, for vocational programs money to support 
consultants for gifted education, responsibility for auditing bus routes to 
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ensure proper re i;nbursement, food services and institutional program^, and, 
most dramatically, new r^espons i b 1 1 i t i fes in special education. .The passage of 
Michigan's Mandatory Spec ial Eduction Law in 1971 gave many new 
responsibilities for programmi fig^ and regulation to ISDs. The iSDs were 
required to develop and evaluate a legional plan for special eduicai ion i^ the ^ 
entire ISO* area, maintain records of all handicapped persons frbm'oirth to age 
25 who have not completed school ^ provide services to those chjldren who are 
not appropriately serviced by tJtcir local districts, and monitor compliance in 
ail) special education programs. 

One indicator of the centrality of the ISO functions in Michigan is the 
array of funding mechanisms available to support ISO services. ISDs may 
receive voter-approved miilages for special education (£6 of 57 ISDs) and 
vocational education (23 of 57 ISDs), a share of allocated millage from county 
taxes (all 57) , state aid on a formula basis from the general school aid 
formula (all 57), discretionary state categorical grants, federal categorical 
grants, state reimbursement for staff and pupil membership, tuition for non- 
resident students, user fees for certain services, and support for special 
projects located in the iSDs. These sources can add up to substantial sums. 
The SEA reported ir 1980'that the 25 ISDs serving regions with less than 
11,000 students spent $155 per pupil; the ISD5 serving regions'with 
n ,000-22, 000. students spent $129 per pupil; the 12 ISDs^serving 22 ,00p-6a,000 
spent $107 per pupil; and the 5 ISDs serving more than 60,000 spent $53 per 
pupil. The scope of ISD programming varies enormously across the state. Some 
offer only the mandated services; some are elaborate, sophisticated service 
providers. / 

iSDs have formal responsibility for many regu'latory tasks like budget 
review, t r anspor tat i on moni tor i ng , <s tudent enrollment audits, teacher 
certifications, and so pn. These functions are supported by the allocation 
from the state aid formula based on number of students and tax base, by the 
general operating allocation from the ISD*s county. Th' latter i sr at the 
discretion of the ,cojnty commissioners, and some ISDs '^ppear to receive less 
than the minimum'set e legislature. Data processing, in-service training 

and curriculum developmc . are also paid for out of the general operating 
allocation of state and count/ "funds. Some data processing for LEAs is 
offered on a f ee-f or-servi ce basis. Fees and grants are the majpr sources of 
funds for, any vaguely innovative project or program. For instance one ISD 
received a state grant to explore the use of microcomputers in the classrooms. 
Some ISDs run cooperat ive-purchas i ng programs ; their administrative expenses 
are paid out of the money which the LEAs save or general ISD funds. Some ISDs 
get .federal funds to provide technical assistance for school lunch programs , 
(along with monitoring duties in this area). In the past, migrant and 
bilingual education programs have been funded by state and federal categorical 
grants, and so\ have additional general education programs. 

Although the LEAs have authority for special education, the ISDs retain 
the accountability. This means that the LEA has the- choice whether to use ISD 
services or not, but the ISD is supposed to make sure that services are. 
provided somehow. In theory, if the LEA is negligent, the ISD can step in 
unilaterally to provide services without the LEa's request. But in practice, 
service relationships are negot^^ated peaceably. A supervisor in the SE^s 
special education division described the I SDs ' programs : 
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you will -find that the i ntermeZTft^le cfi^trict is generally running 
programs for the severely handicapped. They generally will not run 
programs for hearing-impaired, vi s rtn*impai red* so forth^ but will work 
to get a local district to do it. / v 

' ■ K ^ 

SuppoVt services are also cpffiKonly pirovided by iSDs. Teacher xonsCil tants, 
psychologists, social workera^'^d teachers of speech^-and language- impai red 
students a>e often hired by 4SDs to serve all or some of their constitiJ^nt 
LEAs. The ISO \i responsible for the development, implementation and 
moni tor i ng^pf a region-wide plan f«^r special education in ijts area. This 
combines the coordinative and regulatory aspects of the iSD. iSDs, according 
to state special education/ staff , are very cautious in exercising their 
authority in this and other areas^ because ISO Boards are elected by local 
boards and N SD revenues come largely from local taxpayers. 



^SD 
catii 



In vocational education, ISDs operate abogt half t>f the area vocational 
centers funded by the state. tSDs also have the authority, \!^a*PA to 
coordinate consortia among LEAs in vocational educatton; a handful have been 
approved by the State Board of Education. In gifted education ISDs are funded 
through a categorical state mechanism that reimburses the ISD for the salary 
materials used by an tSD consultant. These consultants provide information, 
resources and coordination to LEAs. A few provide direct services like summer 
programs one day per week. The 22 REMCs provide a generous array of media 
resources to LEAs oh a regionaT basjs. Although less than haTf^f the ISDs 
have a REMC on tKe premises, all receive REMC services. About half of the 
REMCs' revenue comes from state aid; the other half is funded through federal 
Title IV B. (The shift of IVB into Chapter 2 may doom the REMC system.) 

In trying to make the tough choices necessary for successful 
administration of these multiple roles, tSDs are constrained by their 
dependence on their constituent LEAs. The ISD Boards are electied by local 
boards, and the ISD board has formal author i ty ov er hiring and expend i tures. 
The ISDs are also dependent upon the LEAs Tor much~ofT:Rerr~funding. ISD 
superintendents will not consider asking the voters to approve a millage 
increase (for special or vocational education) or a bond issue unless their 
LEAs strongly support them. The millage revenues, once obtained, must be 
shared with the LEAs. The percentage of funds turned over to LEAs is formally 
left to the discretion of the ISD superintendent (as it is with state and 
federal pass-through funds like 9^4- U2) . But in practice the ISD 
superintendents have little choice because of the governance- 
arrangements. They risk the wrath of their Board if they do not approve 
certain LEA^Ians and programs (with consequent funding requirements). As one 
state administrator noted: 

the board members are appointed by their constituent districts, they're 
not elected, very few are, they have to placate each of their local 
districts. So they don't ^ave the political ability, if you will, to plan 
and manage as they should. 

Moreover some SEA officials suggested that some ISDs collude with LEAs. For 
example, ^ 

in many instances, too, one of the problems is that if the ISD does the 
.Job that they're supposed to do ... they end up screwing the local 
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districts that they are supposed to be v5|rking for. Where the guy rubber- 
stamps the report, he's not doing his job, but'' he ' s* not penal i2ing. the 
school distriet| ^^^^ 

The%ame administrator cohtinued, ' . ^ 



They know whajt side their bread is buttered- on - they get money from the 
local districts to keep the ISD operating and [if] they turn around and 
it some district for about $80,000 in transportation costs [because of 
compliance], somebody could get upset. 



Another example of collusion occuns when ISDs permit local districts to 
collect their share of mi 11 age proceeds earmarked for categorical programs, 
but us^those funds as general revenue. 

' As, is; often the case with regional education agencies, the ISDs suffer 
from ambiguity concerning their dual identity as regulators for the state and 
service providers for their local districts. From ^the^tate perspective, the 
ISDs ,are regulators. Phrases such as "arms of the*state" recur throughout ^our 
interviews. Yet more than orte SEA official noted that the ISDs attempt to be 
oriented towards local needs, anrf that thei r Jong-term success often depends 
on thes'e attempts. One legislative staffer attributed the ISDs' role 
ambiguity to their origins as county super ihtendencies: 

The:^ things [ISDs] had sort of evolved out of the old county school 
districts and no one had ever really said what it is an intermediate 
schooV district is supposed to do in Michigan. Is their preciojni nant role 
to b^^'the policemen for the Department of Education? Is their predominant 
role to supply consulting services to local districtsl Or should they be 
operating vocational education centers or €ther kinds of programs? 
» ■ _ f , 

The ISDs resist even the current burden of regulatory f'unctions,* but the SEA 
would like to assign them additional duties. For example, ISDs can be a sort 
of "early warning system", to alert the SEA about LEAs badly out of 'compl i ance 
or in serious financial straits. The ISDs are stuck between state-mandated 
regulatory burdens on, one side and, on the other, an overwheimihg dependence . 
on local districts in terms of governance a^nd funding. 

How and why ISDs came to have these particular re^pons ibi I i t^es is both 
interesting and importapt. It is interesting because of the alma^ continual 
cry for reorganization "^that has echoed in many quarters since the 1960's, but 
which has failed to yield any large scale consolidation. It is Important 
because although the educational context of today is different from the 
context of 1962, the present state of the ISDs Is virtually indistinguishable 
from the structijj^e of the ISD network twenty years' ago. 

The most significant, sustained conflict involving the ISDs is the 
question of how many ISDs Michigan really needs. The present number hardly 
differs f rom -^he number of 20 years ago, in spite of 20 years of 
recommendations that the number be sharply reduced. When the ISDs were 
created in 1962, the only opponents with any political clout were those county 
superintendents who were likely to lose their jobs because their regions did 
not include the required mtnimuW) number of students. Local and county 
superintendents from rural are^ expressed fears over a decrease in local 
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control of the educational process. These fears grew out of the potential' for 
the iSDs to assume more rjesponsibi 1 i tyNtban the county districts had handled. 
•The ISDs to be cAnprised of multiple cduhties were especiaj ly Controversial 
and the LEAs Were afraid that the ISO boards would grow increasingly remote 
from Jocal concerns. Although educators with these concerns lobbied against 
PA 190, the legislation was' supported by almost everyone else in the education 
community. The various edugatipnal organizatibns either actively supported 
the bill (e.j|T, the SEA) or stayed put "of the fray (the Mh|higan teacher's 
organization). County superintendents from populated area! supported the bill 
quite actively, because they relished an increSrse in authority or possessed a 
commitment to increased services (like Emerson). ^ ^ 

Although some state officials and Legi slator? Jioped that, calling the 
regional educational agencies *MSDs*\ instead of county districts would 
encourage consolidation, the structure of regional units has remained constant 
since the 1960^s. There were a few consolidations, and ISDs now number 57* 
But considering the large number of studies calling for reorganization, how 
did ISDs reJnain largely unscathed for over 20 years? Educational experts, 
management experts, legislators, and even the Governor supported 
consolidation. Host proposals for reorganization recommend 20*30 ISDs, 
reducing the current population by at least half. As one state official 
explained it: - 

There are more people with a vested interest in keeping it at the status 
^iquo then there are in changing it. And I think you can only cut it, at 
least in my political view, you can only cut into turf when you have a 
. compelling view on the other side. And we have a rational view- on the 
other side I think. But we don't have a compell i ng view on the other 
side. Rationality has to ITe combined with some political considerations 
•before it becomes compel Hng. And no one seems to be rev/zrt>ting because it 
Qbsts too much money. No one seems to be angry becaus^they aren't 
« getting appropriate services. Nobody seems to think that the ISO js 
getting in their way. And you'd have to halve one of those; I guess, in 
' order to get it to budge. And- at one point we thought maybe the ) 
appropriations committee was going tb give the compel 1 i no reason ( 
--finances, they were just gonna take it and go/Sff fnd they cnose 
^ not to do that. It's probably because it's suc/Ta small part of the 
budget that it wasn't worth fighting about over. 

The state superintendents have been interested in this issue, but not enough 
to overcome the passionate resistance of the ISD superintendents who want to 
hold onto their jobs. From the point of view of- ^hese administrators and 
their local districts: 

Turf [local control] seems to be so much more important than services, 
that we seem- to be getting nowhere... 

So that's the political sense; we can come up with the rational stuff'^anc 
Tt all makes a whole lot of sense, but politically, not enough people are 
willing to spend their chips to make it work. 

In the past two years, the politics of education Tn Michigan has been so 
dominated by funding dnd lo/^l district crises, that ISD consolidation has not 
been able to capture anyonters attention. ( 
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fn addition to. these political concerns, several structural factors have 
militated agaiH5i$t cohiol idatlon. For example, most*lSD staff members work 
under union contralc.ts that are not uniform across iSDs. If a smaller rural 
ISO paying lower salaries v^as consolidated with a larger urbon ISO payfng 
higher salaries, both contracts would have to be renegotiated.. A more serious 
issue is raised by sta^e^law abbut local taxes. Each ISO is funded by a . 
unique combination of millages apprbved by the voters in its regioH^ Hillage 
rates fdrv^ipeclal ind vooational education^ vary widely throughout the state. 
If two ISDs merge and wish tp retain the higher of the two rates for either 
category, the voters in the larger region must appKkve the decision. No 
vocational education millage has passed anywhere in the state in several 
years, and with the present fiscal climate in Mict>ig^n, either type of millage 
is 4 risky proposition. Few ISO super i ntend'ents care to expose their 
principal source of-funds to the prospect of di^pproval. Some observers also 
believe that consolidation i^s partially a racial issue. Because, the minority 
population- of the state is concentrated in a few large urban centers, the lack 
of consolidation is considered by some to be tantamount to segregation. Some 
people fear that consolidation would facilitate bussing (especially in<the 
Detroit metropol i tari area) , and this fuel^ their opposition. 

For the most part, the IcJtal school districts have played a passive role 
in the pulling and hauling^over consolidation. They do not complain about the 
present level of services they receive, nor about the regulatory oversight 
exercised by the ISDs. The only malcontents are the members of the Middle 
Cities Association, representing the larger techooi districts wl*tr the 
exception of Detroit. They have repeatedly proposed to the legislature that 
they be allowed to act as their own ISDs, to escape being inc luffed with their 
suburban and rural neighbors whose problems differ so markedly from their o*^n. 
Partly because of concerns about segregation, partly because it is not clear 
how to draw the line^ *the legislature has not been receptive. ^ 

As the fiscal crisis deepened, lt>cal districts hive had to re^ more 
heavily on the major ISD programs in special /education, vocational education, 
and media services. According to state officials, local administrators have 
been forced to cut back on their own vocational programs, 1 ibrary book and 
film purchases, and other ''frills/" leaving them more dependent on ISD 
offerings. As local superintendents have struggled with their own millage 
renewal and increase elections, they have been gratefu) that the special 
education millages are not their responsibility. They are thus taking more 
advantage of the economies of scale possible in ISD programs for children with 
low-incidence handicaps. Where the ISDs are firmly entrenched with funding 
protected from the vagaries of the state budget, local districts have bcftn 
happy to support ISD programs. Where the ISDs have been subject to the same 
steep declines in funding, local districts have been unwilling to defend ISD 
prerogatives. / 

\ ^ ^ 

The relationship^ between the state education authorities and the ISDs as 
a group have been crucial to the ISO's ability to promote state goals in 
education. Of course the state looms larger in the liyes of ISD 
administrators than ISDs loom in the lives of state officials. As we 
mentioned above, ISDs are not^a major issue in the legislature because of the 
relatively smal 1 share of the budget that ISDs consume. But even small budget 
items undergo critical scrutiny^in hard times and the ISDs have come in for 
their share of scrutiny. For many years Governor Mil liken refused to increase 
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th«^ appropriations for iSDs until the ISD network underwent a large-scale 
reorganization^ thereby addressing the multitude of studies that questioned 
the eff icjency a/id eft^ectiveness of preseat jM^rangements . The common response, 
by the legislative supporters of the ISDs was that Effectiveness could be 
increased oMy if mor^ funds "Were forthcoming. This circular "dialogue'* 
conti/inyed, while more i ns i ghtfcjl I SD propone^jt^ pressed for consolidation.. 
The most recent attempt-at consolidation — to 36 ISDs-- seemed tojiavje the .. 
most support yet. But its sponsor withdrew it from consideration because it 
was dividing the educational commbnity at a time when it needed 'to rem»in 
united to cope with the disastrous funding picture In elementary and secondary 
education. jjf ^ 

Four or five of the larger ISDs havf individual lobbyists working the 
legislature. Their pr^senc'e and effectiveness was noted by not only 
legislative staff and a legislative analyst in the SEA, but by -admi n i strators 
in the SEA. In contrast to the sit;uation in the^iftfias and ^jjtti^ertWSA^i s 
now more influential in the legislature than .the ISD Sjiperrfftendents'^roup. 
W;th the decline of tH#ir collective inf luenc^, a-few, iSSs that can afford it 
ha^ taken on the job of promoting I SD^Jjvterests, especially those related to 
finding. ^ 

? The relationship between the state education agency and the ISDs varies 
across the program divisions at the SEA. But all. divisions dealing with 
elementary and secondary education have some- regular ^contact with ISD staff, 
priir/arily thr*ough telephone communication. Many officials reported da 
telephijne convei-sat i ons with I SD personnel . Aside from conversations, meetings 
at the^EA and on-s i te y i s i ts to ISDs are common. The director of the school 
support services division meets monthly with the ISD personnel handling food 
service programs (about half the ISDs have such programs). Before the 
appropriations for ISO read i ng, consul tants were cut, these consultants would - 
meet with SEA reading staff every other month. In the special education ^ 
division, the SEA has five regi'onal planners that are stationed throughout the 
'^tate. and are in frequent contact with IS& staff. Each of these regional \ 
officials acts as ^ liaison between the ISDs and the special education 
division, and the regional planners meet with central SEA ,staff monthly. ISD 
special education directors are in daily telephone contact with the SEA 
concerning both compl Jance^and service matters. The telephone conversations 
between gifted education staff at ISDs and ttie SEA are often requests to 
approve deviations from the programs suggested by the SEA. The state 
superintendent has met wTth the ISD superintendents four to sjx times a year 
for the last few years. The current superintendent exerts forceful leadership 
during these regular meetings, to ''give them information, piresent them with 
ideas, ask their cooperation, challenge, so forth.'' A legislative analyst for 
the state explained that the present superintendent's better able to elicit 
loyalty from^thejSDs than was his predecessor. He is able "to pull alliances 
of associations and lobbyists together'* because "the school people view him as 
one of thei rs." 

SEA officials saw the ISDs playing several roles in the state. One 
reported that she^ used the ISDs as communication channels. It is obviously 
easier for her to contact ISDs than each LEA in the state. She also uses them 
to decrease her workload as they screen LEA funding applications, sending 
workable ones on to her. She noted the forum role of the ISDs: 
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Well. I think the coordi nati ng -part of their activity is real ly Bomethirig"" 
that districts need to hAye and^w^^^ it*s not there, I think they'feel 
the loss of that... There's one person Tna" [local] 'dlstr and 
they feel extremely isolated. They like to have the ability to get 
together wi th^">e(jple from the region who have similar interests and 
, needs, and they warrt>-4:5jc now what * s going op. 

As another staW admi ni strator poii nted out, the forum role also benefits the 
'SEA: **if the ISDs didn*t exist, we would scramble for places to hold our 
training.** Another 5€A us6 of the ISDs as channels for communication occurs 
when the state sends staff to the ISDs to explain new regulations, fun^^ing 
changes, ^etc. One director described his use of the ISDs as **the fan-outv 
system." When he received advance information of gasoline price increases, he 
used the ISDs to^ relay the message to LEAs so they could fill up their- 
vehicles and save money. Finally, another director used ISDs as leaderii in a 
di f fusion .and innovation process, for example, in training LEA personnel in 
new strategies for gifted education. 

Most SEA divisions have fairly regular evaluations of the ISDs, k^th in 
terms of program evaluation and fiscal monitoring. In special- education, the 
monitoring 'Ms essentially compliance monitoring and we would like to move it 
to d more, evaluative type *th i ng . . . to have some effect on the quality of 
programming.** Although some classroom observation is included in triennial 
reviews^ the monitoring process does not lead to substantive, programmatic 
suggestions from the state monitors. ISD programs are^either in or out of 

comp 1 i ance • aceor diTig to certa i n^Vfgtd cri ter i a * Tfie -S'£-A>^ has . the last . 

five years, instituted new fiscal checks and more detailed requirements. As a 
staff member in this division explained: 

We have an administrative manual that was just published a year ago, and 
unl i ke previous administrative manuals in Michigan that you have seen, 
the administrative manual has [more detailed] interpretations... 



He described the impact of some of the changes: 



We^ve in the last three years told locals*what is an^>pproved cost and 
what isn*,t. So it*s had an impact on distribution of intermediate 
mi Mage too, not jUst state aid. And it*s also had an impact on what the 
interjnediates can use their own millage for, if they're goi ng to program 
themselves. So it*s had a lot of fiscal impact and lt*s really been 
needed at this time of fiscal restraints. Everybody has to be sure that 
they're being treated equally. 5o, to me, it*s had a very positive* 
effect. I think people are more secure: special education- 
adm^4^»trators, bookkeeper's and so' forth, accountants are probably more 
secure than they've ever been about what*s reimbursable and how you play 
the game fiscal ly. 

In gifted education; the state asks for semi-annual writtR reports and 
on-site meetings. State officials also get informal feedback from LEAs over 
the telephone. In vocational education, evaluation takes th,c form of annual 
follow-ups on the placjement of students from the programs. The vocational 
education division has also begun a more comprehensive evaluation process, 
prompted by tightening f i sea 1 constra i nts . As one state administrator 
descr ibed it: 
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we ' >7c~~(fcvyT6p^^ wha t * s ca 1 1 cd a" pro^gr and "pTann i ng process , 
which is extremely popular, so popular we can't keep [up] with 
i t. • .real j^L-gets into in-depth evaluation of seven different components 
from administration, construction, to equipment, facili^ties, the support 
services, placement guidance and counseling. ^ 

In every area of Ltt^xr (Operations except f or jjeneral/educat Ion, the ISDs 
received high marks for theii^ contribution to the educational systcm'in 
Michigan. In special education, they are essential:' 



I think they are cr i tical , from a couple points of view. Particularly I 
think in the area of compl iance and fn-the area of moni tor ing. We have a 
strong. . .regulatory function for' [PL] 9^-1^2 and as a result, we have a 
compliance-monitoring unit here at the state department, but as well, we 
use the ISDs as a regulatory arm, i*f you will, of the State department. 

The director of the vocational education division had an equally positive view 
of^-iihe_lSD centers: 



In fact, I'm very, very satisfied with our centers. Possibly one 
exception, a K-12 center and we're going to do a thorough evaluation on 
this K-12 center... Generally speaking, our centers are doing a good job, 
they're very well supported by the communities and doing a good Job. 

The legislature has a supportive view of the ISO network as well. One ^ 
-lAqislaUvLe, sta ff er said th at between the decl ining enrol Iments and declining^ 
resources, the ISDs are needed^ now'^more inara^^vcr; — The- leg ! s 1 a t^J^e views IS Hs^ 
primarily as a means of saving money and providing "low incidence" 
programming. 

%» 

The general education staff held the least positive impressions of the 
ISDs. While granting that the REMCs are a big assej:, at least one member of 



the staff sees ISDs as a threat to uniform pol icy implementation: 

And also in the bureaucracy the ISD is that much further away from the 
state department df^ education superThtendent i^ philosophy and 

the further away you get from that the more variation you take on... It's 
certainly easier to control the irrfluen^ you think ought to be in place 
; ?:t Itie state lev<?l than going through ISOs that may have an entirely 
different philosophy. 

On balance, the ISDs contribute substantially to the SEA's ability to 
accomplish rts policy goals. ^ As part of their positive view of the ISDs, 
several SEA staff member^ noted a recent change in the ISDs for the better. 
Alnjost everyone interviewed said that t^ere is considerable variation in^ 
quality among the ISDs, and most agreed that a large part of^ the variance is a 
function of.t*e the ISD superintendent. As one person put it, in the past the 
ISDs were: 

not used much and they weren't maybe careful in their hiring of people 
who were dynamic, people who could really provide the kinds of services 
locals needed... I think the ISD superintendents are maybe in a process of 
re-evaluating what their role is and what kinds of services they could 
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provide to locals. And as their leadership is changing, I see some of 
them taking on a .new' k i^nd of i„n)age.-arid trying to provide more services. 

Another administrator noted a positive generational difference: 

I tencjv^o see over the long haul a changing leadersi^p in the 
intermediate school d i s*tr i ct • Some younger people, not necessarily 
younger in terms of age, but youngeT^ in terms of ideas, of people who 
* think there should be some role changes in the ISDs. 

A third staff member reported that ISDs are "now beginning to bloom" as a 
result'of a new crop of superintendents, A fourtti noted that in the 
beginning, ISO super i ntendencifs were places where LEA super ifitendents could 
finish out their tenure i n semirret i rement : "As these people have been 
replaced, many of the iSDs are taking a more active role in the operation of 
the school districts." ; 

• <. ^ 

B. WILDERNESS INTERrtEDl ATE SCHOOL Dl^^^^^^^^ 
1 . Chronology of Events 
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The Price County Board ^f Education is organized, Walter Barton, who has 
been county school commissioner since 1935ff becomes county superintendent. - 
The county office assumes jurisdiction over three- school districts that employ 
superintendents and eighteen non-super intendency districts. The 19^7~^8 
school year budget Is $^4,600. The pressing issue facing the schools is 
nonattendance. Because t he schoo l j:iaflcd pnpu 1 a 1 1 (m-fT^'Tp^r^^d n^^ a huge 
ge o gr ap hi cal r eg i un , transpor tat ion is di^fficult. The Board also discusses 
the need to distribute fodd and clothing to encourage school attendance. 
However, a resolj^tion is adopted that "each district should be encouraged to 
handle its own attejidance problems." 



A county school nurse is hired. She foruses on testing for vision and 
hearing, ^ 

> 

1950 

^^^^^ ^ V 

Barton, the county superintendent, organizes in-service training and 
county-wide testing, makes arrangements for districts to get rental films, 
supervises school lunch programs, and presides at gradu'^ions. For four ye^rs 
he has been trying to generate interest in a county circulating library, to no 
avai 1 . ' 
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The county , of f i ce now generates enough business to hire aj^t^nographer, 
During the summer, one part-time clerk helps with the school^^cnsus. The 
other staff are the nurse and the superintendent. . 



The school nurse urges the board to >^ up classrooms for the retarded 
children of the county at county expen>^ The board does not indicate apy 
interest. 




nter 



A parent group po^nes to the board to argue for cta^srooms far retarded 
children. The board sponsors a conference on the needs of the mentally 



retarded. 



2352 

Barton is repeatedly ill and unable to work. A deputy super i ntendency is 
created and filled by a local principal. Eventually the superintendent's 
office is declared vacant. Barton becomes a part-time consultant to the 
county and the principal,. Eugene Webb, is named superintendent. The 1956~57 
budget is '$U.903. 

1961 ^ , 

During^Webb's first four years, neither the staff nor the budget expands 

significantly. In May, the board author i zes^ Webb^t^ set Jj^ 

trorrecti^n progr^ -as~a~flT"rr"~s^^^ of a more .comprehens i ve 

special education program. A speech therapist is hir^ed. The state pays part 
of her salary and four local di str icts agree to pay for her services on a per- 
pupil basis. The salary reimbursement is the county ' s -f i rst significant state 
aid. • 



1962 



For the first time, the board considers asking the. voters to approve a 
tax levy earmarked for special education. They prepare for a vote in June, 
but then postpope it. 

A new state law calls for the formation of intermediate school districts 
in all counties with schooT populations over 5.000. Price County has that 
many children. But adjacent Yates County, does not. The Yates County Board of 
Education' asks the Pr i ce'^County Board to annex the Yates County office to form 
a two-county, intermediate district. The Price County Board asks the Yates ^ 
Board to ask the approval of the voters of Yates County before they go ahead 
with the annexation. 
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1963 



The'voters of Yates County approve the proposal to join with Price 



County* The Price County Board approves ttte annexa 
Intermediate School District (WISD/^is created wi* 
countits. Its offices are located in Price Count 
superintendent, Eugene Webb, becomes superintended 
County Superintendent is given the newly created 
superintendent; he a>so takes on some responsib 
the schools. The new Board of Education inclu 
County and two from Yates. 



The Wi Iderness 
diction over both 
^e Pr i ce County 
,ne WISD, The Ya,tes 
of deputy 
/ for diagnostic testing 
five members from Price 



I n 



Four speech therapists are hired. Ten school districts are now' involved 
in the speech program.' The WiSD's special education budget for 1963*6^ is. 
$l8,i«62. The general education budget is $29, 838* 
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The special education director of Price City (the largest community in' 
the two county area) and a specialist from the local university present the 
board with a pro|:tos?l for a more complete special education program. The 
Board agreft to ask the voter s ' to approve a 1 mill levy for special education. 
In June the millage passes overwhelmFngl y . The superintendent and staff 
propose to spend the money on building special education classrooms in local 
school buildings. Some of the laiiPTcr districts 

The local super i ntisndents express their concern about the WlSD*s plans in 
special education. The iSD^forms an advisory committee on special ed^uc^tion, 
jnadc.jLjp^-Of --lpcal- and^^4 As recdninended by 

this committee, the IS.D a9r^||p to reimburse lQi:al distr icts .for some of their 
added costs of special education. 

Wilderness and a group of neighboring ISDs apply (or an ESEA Title 11 
grant to fund a library to serve the entire region. The library i^ to be 
located in Price City; WISD becomes the fiscal agent for the group. \ 

The ISD moves out of the Price County^ Court House into rental office 
space. \ 

In the 1966-67 school year, rhe ISD spends $^46,297 for general edOcation 
and $128,110 for special education. * ^ 

The professional staff at VIUSD form a chapter of the flichigan Education 
Association. The board 'recogn i zel^them as the of f i c i a 1 barga i ni ng unit. 



1967 • . ' 

Webb announces his intention to retire. The super I ntendency is offered 
to Kent Foster, a local superintendent in Yates County. When he assumes 
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office in July, the ISO staff consists of the superintendent, deputy 
super i ntefKlent, secretary/bookkeeper, school nurse, f rve speech therapists, 
school' diagnostician, two mental retardation consultants, and two secreiar;cs- 
Foster immediately adds a part-time janitor and a vocational education 
consultant- In- October, he also hires a special education coordinator^ 

A smal I vocatr??tal program is begun with $1,50 pei- student from each high 
school and some state aid. A vocational advisory committee it formed and « 
proposal takes shape to establish an area vocational center. Meanwhile, the 
local university announces its intention to develop a vocational program for 
high school students. ^ 



1968 X • 

The Board agrees to ask the voters* to approve a tax l«vy to support t^c 
construe tlpn„qfL.Ja_Sj^.-m.i J lion voc^ io^*4--^e^44-rtr.- — trr-^nnie, xne'^VTH^n^^Tur n 
down the proposal- • ^- 

Superintendent Foster surveys thie local superintendents on the role of 
the WISO. The I SD cons i ders- mount i ng programs in media and data processing, 
as weH as expanding its special education programs. A program for trainable 
_jpentally retarded children is begun. 



The ISO acquires rights to land in. Price City to build new administration 
offices- The staff has grown rapidly. Special education alone now employs 23 
full-time profcssic-»aJ s including teachers and/or consultants -for learning 
disabled children, multiply Handicapped children, per-school children, and 
emotionally disturbed children, as well as a social worker, nurse, two 
, diajgnosticians, jnd 8 speech therapists- 

The deputy superintendent (former Yates County superintendent) resigns. 
He is replaced by Michael Smyer who has been an administrator at a local 
univcrsity- 

i 

1322 

The WISO*s plins to build a new headquarters fall through as the 
construction costs exceed available funds- The board decides if)Slead to buy 
the building they are now renting. • 

Foster asks the board for an assistant super i nttndent * s pos i t i on- The 
top administrators now. include the superintendent, deputy super i ntendent J and 
the director of special education- The board does not see the need for 
additional administrators- For the firsr time, the board adopts policies 
describing job respons ib i J i ti es • job classifications, and personnel policies. 
At the insistence of the professional staff union, a program review committee 
has been set up in each of the last three years to evaluate ISO programs', 
policies, and practices- The board's policies are a partial response to staff 
concerns- Some standardization is deemed necessary in an agency tMt spent 
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ov^r h^ii » m^Hson doi«a*s ihc 1969-1970 tchoo! year. New progrdws 
corvtinuc to dCN.'«top, ^^^clud'ng one for prcvchool haodicaop(fi<3 children (jO'r>t!y 
^u^ Head Stii':). t^rte fned»d and iibrary federal grants, adult bas»c 

?«tcr^cy educat»o<^ n Pr«cc Ctty Prison, dr ug educai 1 on workshopi, and a slate 
funded d'ag'^oit^c p^o^rarr? fo? multiply hand»c^oped chMdren. 



The 1^0 cont inues »is search lo ^ i nd a way to »rjprove vocal lonal 
educat'^on in iht two cou^Mies. An iSD siaff memder and so«ne local 
Super iniendenit propose lo convert a closed mine In Price County Into an area 
vocational centef to serve 1,000 h^gh school students. Me also becomes the 
state*des tgnated cocd^nator of ihe Career EducatJjin Planning District (CF.PO) 
for the Wilderness rugion. 

Foster sees the statewide deveiop«^'eni of Regional Education Media Center! 
coo^^ng !n the spring of ^972» Responding to his urgings, the board votes to 
see* actively to become the center of media-related activity In its geographic 
.reg«o?^» to ih«t »l wt ' ! becor^e the logical place for a regional center. 

fo^ ?wo years ir\e 1 50 has had trouble geitmg proper audits performed. ^ 
ne*» accou'^ting firm reports "a deterioration of the general accounting 
funct»on The board insirucis Foster to implement the auditors' many 

f^CC/w*e^da t < ors for improving internal fi^ca^ control - 



The wiSO now has over 70 employees. An outside data processing firm is 
hired to do the payro^ The f>rst brochure describing ISO activities is 
prthied and d t : r ; tjotcc . 

The plan 10 build area vocal <cn cer^ter n a closed mine col lapses as 
the ffiine sue % leased to someone else. The t^iard votes to hold another 
jfti n age e 1 e< t V cn . The C5P0 coordinator point!, out that neither local high 
schools no* Che ioca' university have the classroom ibpace or staff to mount a 
N ed^b>e vocat»on^? program. The mi 1 1 age proposal withdrawn, 

After sc^e i SC-f f^couragcd consolidation of non-K-12 districts, the ^SO 
no>« ca*/ers d s:!"5Ct* ser^v^ng »8,73^ school children. 



ilZi 

Hedu o«>s •r^ state aid force cutbacfc^s «rr special education staff. 
Parenu pi-jitst. iSD subs^d^es for spec."a» education ic local districts a'^c 
reduced, ihe spec«aJ education director res<gn$. k new director is hired; he 
app&ints coo'^ d i nator s . 

The ^oca^ universal? decides to bu> «d a vocational skills center to 
service both secondary antj post secondary students. The ISD and local 
d<str»ctl organize many meet » ngs th the unsversity to review these ^ 
prcposa^i. They don't iiHe the university's proposalv, but they don't have 
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the -funds 'to develop their own center. They decide to try to share time in 
loca ) vocal i ona 1 progr ams • 

k REMC is formed in the Wilderness area» covering the WiSD and two other 
iSDs. WISO becomes the fiscal agent • 

A business manager is hired. 

After 8 months* the new t^pectal education director is relieved of his 
responsibilities. Foster takes over the job for four months, and then offers 
it to one of his special education teachers. She accepts. 

A full time REnC director is hired* 

The business manager installs a computerized data processing system for 
budget and finance. He also begins a small cooperative purchasing program 
CBrly in 1975- 



he local superintendents agree not to cooperate w^th the local 
university's plans for tea^TTi^tg^Jhjjjh school students iri their skill center. 
They support an I SD-operarted vocat ional area center. The board votes to try 
for voter approval of a millage increase. The election is held^in April and 
once again the millage increase is rejected. 

In the 1975-76 school year, the ISD spends $321,153 on its general 
education activities. Si, 062.292 on special education, and $62,787 on the 
REMC. 



A curriculum consultant is hired to coordinate and improve the ISO's 
general educat i on of f er t ngs . The ISO now has 101 employees and serves 113 
students in its classroom programs. 

The Par'ent Advisory Council for special education objects to the ISO's 
plan for special education, e^omplaintng that the classrooms are not large 
enough and the staffing is inadequate. Local legislators intervene on behalf 
Of the parents, and some adjustments are made. 

^ K 

The ISO embarks on a spree of gr^nt proposal writing, leading to new 
programs In vocational education^ career education, professional development, 
food services, planning and evaluation, drug education, and dissemination of 
innovative materials. Some of these serve only the WlSO area; others serve 
several ISO jijr i sdi ct ions . 
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Superintendent Foster turns ^ver most author i ty ^o^" day-to-day 
administration of the district to Michael Smyer* the deput,y superintendent. 
Foster is serving on two state advisory councils and is the President of the 
Michigan Association of Intermediate School Administrators. The curriculum 
consultant is appointed Director of General Services. A compliance monitor is 
hired in special education. 

The auditors report that the accounting records are now excellent. 
1228 ' ' ^ I 

CETA funding becomes available, and the WISD launches a Youth Employment 
Training Program. The ISD receives the funds and contracts with local school 
districts to supply staff in local high schools. 

Foster resigns as superintendei^. Smyer replaces him. The board decides 
not to fill the deputy superintendent job to save money. The 1978iJ9 budget 
is just under $3 mi 11 ion. ^ 

^m , y , 

Vocational education activity in WISD expandflLjjIramati cal ly . Having given 
up on millage as the major source of funding, the WISD now seeks state and 
federal grants tt) mo..(it programs. CETA funding is aggressively pursued. 
•These and other funds allow programs in job counsel 1 i ng and placement in 10< 
local high schools, career education classes, vocational and prevocat ional 
classes for handi capped .students , vocational guidance for displaced homemakers 
(WISD's first adult-oriented program), and employabi 1 i ty assessments . In-the 
1979-80 school year over $1 million flows into the ISD for vocational 
programs. The ISD also serves as the broker for high schools to place 
students in the local university's skill center programs . 

. 1980 

Sroyer finally convinces the board to let him hire an assistant to the 
superintendent to help out with personnel , legal , and finance issues. 

New programs continue«to sjSrout in the general education area* ^^f^^ 
development, arts, and gifted and talented programs are begun. The REMC also 
continues to grow; it sets up a regional media fair and, after years of 
planning, a two-way Emergency radio system for school buses traveling the long 
distances of the Wilderness region. It also begins to facilitate local 
purchases of small computers. 
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As the state econpmy continues to decline* state aid for education is cut 
drastically. As a result, the ISD and its three unions face the painful 
necessity of layroffs. The total staff has now reached U9- 

The business manager resigns; the new assistant to the superintendent 
assumes the bus>Aess functions in addition to his other responsibilities. The 
WISD now has /ix top administrators: superintendent and directors of special 
education* >A6cational educ^Vlon* general services* business and finance* and 
REMC. / 



1982 

Further cuts in state aid reduce the staff to I30. CETA funds are being 
phased out; consol idatioh of federal programs into block grants will halt some 
of the iSDs federal grants. The ISD launches several efforts to increase 
local contributions to ISD activities in I982-83. But of a total I98I-82 
budget of $^4* 177*000* local funds accounted for only $2l3fOOO* and local 
school districts aisp face severe cuts in >tate aid. 

2 . History 

In tracing the Wilderness Intermediate School District's development 
back to its original inception in 19^*7 as the Price County Board of Education* 
it is possible to identii^f#ve critical periods of growth and transformation. 
The first of these per iods^overs the life' of the Price County Board of 
Education until I962* when the Wilderness Intermediate School District was 
formed from the consolidation of Price and Yates Counties. 

The Price County Board of Education was organized in 19'47 in accordance 
with state mandate. Walter Barton* who had been county cbmmi ss ior>$r since 
I935f was named county superintendent* and the jurisdiction of the Cpunty 
Board of Education extended over 21 district school officials. The first 
budget was $^4*600. Throughout its existence, the board was a small scale* low 
visibility operation. Until I9'6l* its full time sal ar i ^ staff consrsted of 
two people the super i ntendent and a school nurse who^as hired fn to 
do hearing and vision testing. According to the board minutes* the issues 
that preoccupiecf the board were health* attendance* and the lack of library 
services. The board did take an active role in hiring a school nurse to 
coordinate and run hearing conservation and visuaf testing services for the 
entire county* and played an intermediary role in obtaining rental films for 
the local schools from downstate sources. However* for the most part* the 
board maintained the philosophical position that- key issues of special 
education* library services, and attendance were most effectively dealt with 
at the local level* and therefore were not appropriately included in the 
CouAty Board of Education's functions. Consequently* t'here was little impetus 
fpr the board to take seriously the few proposals that were presented* 
including those for programs to serve mentally handicapped students* 
establishment of a circulating bounty library* or services to minimize 
npnattendance./ 
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In the late I950's, some of the more progressive downstate counties 
were quick -to take advantage of new state legislation which permitted county 

ssessment of taxes to implement special education programs t Jut—^Ji^^-i^^ 

County Board of Education consistently demonstrated little interest in 
initiating such programs, despite urgings from both the school r^urse and 
concerned parent groups to build separate classroom facilities for mentally 
handicapped children at county expense. Clearly, the board's reticence to put 
a special education millage before the county voters is evidence that the 
board vfewed special education concerns as beyond the scope pf the board's 
role. ^ * 

After 10 years of service. Barton was taken Ml and eventually 
relinquished his post to a local principal, Eugene Vebb. The annual budget, 
was now $U»903. During Webb's first term a full time spieech therapist was 
added to the staff at state expense, and speech services were provided to four 
local districts on a per~pupil basis. 

% in 1962, as Webb renewed his four year^ contract, the state legislature 
abolished the office of County Superintendent, creating in its place 
Intermediate School Districts. To meet the minimum requirement of 5000 
students in an ISO region, adjacent Yates County proposed to Price County a 
consolidation of the two counties. After obtaFning voter approval the 
annexation occurred, and the Wilderness Intermediate Sdhool District was 
formed with jurisdiction over both counties. Webb was named WISD 
superintendent and Yates County's superintendent (its onl y f ul I -t ime 
employee) was named deputy superintendent of the WISD. The budget jvas 
$23,802. The merger resulted in a modest change in attitude about special 
education programs. The Yates County superintendent persuaded his board and 
the voters to accept the annexation in part because the two-county area could 
support superior special education proQrams. .^a. 

The beginning of Webb's second term as WISD superintendent in 19^2 
marks the start'of the second period of growth and transformation* In the 
first year, four speech therapists were added to the staff. The budget, which 
by now had doubled, was divided into separate accounts for general and special 
education revenues*. The ISD Board proposed a special education millage which 
was passed overwhelmingly by the voters of the two counties in 1965- With 
vastly increased revenue, the special education program blossomed. The 
special education budget outdistanced the general education budget by nearly 
three times, and two consultants for the mentally retarded, two additional 
speech therapists, and a secretary were hired*. The local superintendents,^ 
while voicing a lot of disagreement over specifics of the special education 
programs, got together to wrm an advisory committee to guide the ISD. ^ 



This growth in special education was largely attributable to the WISD's 
ability to overcome its reluctance to as;sess a special education miHage. The 
county board had been rigidly cautious and protective of local autonomy^ 
operating primarily in an auditing capacity as state law provided/ But once 
it overcame its reluctance to take an active part in special education, the 
experience became a precedent for exploring a broader conception of the ISD 
role. This epcploration would take three di rections .In the future: first, the 
acknowledgement and exploitation of legislajiive funding opportunities; second, 
the central distribution of services and goods, and. third, the formation and 
implementation of new regional programs. Thus the WISD's self-image had begun 
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to evolve in the direction of mediator between the state and th e local sch ool 
districts, and-coor-dl nator -Qf-i> rogra m s, t evenue sT~anrRr"servi ceX wnereby the 
local districts couid benefit'from economies of scale. This was a significant 
change from the narVow^^view of the county board of education as school monitor 
and record keeper. ^ . 

This pattern of /o'le 'exploration began to emerge in the second half of 
Webb's last term with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act in 1965. In addition to taki.ng advantage ofCthe special education funding 
opportuni tiest the WISD board now sought to make optimal use of the new ESEA 
funding for a regional film library and other innovative programs. WISD 
applied for a grant in conjunction with ft igroup of neighbofing ISDs and became 
fiscal agent for the $U0,000 awarded to build a school library at the local 
college in Price City. Similarly, the board was ready to think innovatively 
when it agreed to help in the development of a^. adult education program for 
the Price County Prison. Finally during Webb's final year as superintendent, 
the Board responded to the ^newly acquired authority to levy mi Mage for 
vocational education by laying the groundwork for a high school vocational 
program. 

Super intenderfl Webb announced his intention to retire in 1967, and Kent 
Foster, a local superintendent from Yates County was selected by the board to • 
take over the post. This began the third critical period of growth and 
transformation of the WISD, which covered the I968-I978 period of Foster's 
administration. The tentative role exploration of Webb's administration 
became much more aggressive under Foster, resulting in drastic changes in the 
si?e and scope of WISD functions. In contrast to Webb, who carefully explored 
the ISD's role from within a narrow legal context, Foster was guided by the 
philosophy that, "laws are sometimes made to be violated" and that the only 
limits to ISO programming were those of imagination. As Foster said, the 
"basic philosophy of any intermediate district is to serve and create a 
climate for better education for children. That's a very lofty thing, but 
that's what you're there for." Diversification and growth became primary 
goals during this period. After just two years of Foster's super in tendency, 
the first program for deaf children had been initiated, a state funded program 
for the multiply-handicapped was underway, the full time staff was expanded to 
include 23 professionals, the general fund stood at $76,950 and Special 
Education had over $250,000 in revenues. 

We just grew and grew and grew. The other thing probably responsible for 
our tremendous growth was a large amount of money coming in from special 
education. .. 10 to 50 percent of all grants earmarked for special 
education not only nationally, but statewide. 

Foster was not thoroughly content to have special education dominate ISD 
services. As he put it, "I have some ambivalent feelings about it. It became 
the^tail that wagged the dog." He actively encouraged development of other 
program areas. 

The years that followed witnessed continued innovation and new 
programs. A preschool handicapped study, an adult basic literacy program, 
drug education workshops^ a juvenile del Inquency project, and career 
development workshops were all in action by 1971 • A deputy superintendent's 
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position was created and Michael Smyert an administrator at a local 
university 9 took the job. 

But all was not smooth in the course of this great expansion. An 
outside accounting firm, ca/led in to troubleshoot auditing procedures, 
reported "the breakdown in several areas of internal controls." Although 
Foster's activity had produced tremendous funding for the ISO, Foster had been 
rather unconcerned with the details of accounting for the funds. In fact, one 
of the board members described him as an "extremely flagrant risk taker". 
Another administrator put it more gently in saying that Foster took a "more 
liberal approach to program development." Foster himself admitted, "I knew it 
was a little topsy-turvey . I guess that was a time when you were free 
wheeling and some programs were good and some were not so good. Some of them 
were risky." At this point the board stepped in and instructed Foster to 
implement the auditors recommendations for improved internal fiscal control. 

Other setbacks marked Foster^s super intendency. Twice, ISD attempts to 
levy a vocational millage failed. On the second try, Foster hired a man whose 

specific Job was to pass the millage. He had a hell of a campaign. 
Gimmicks and stuff. It did a little better but there were still some 
problems with'who w^s gonna operate it. I don't really think [one of the 
local districts] wanted it. In fact the mayor of [the district] got up 
at a meeting and said "I'm not sure we should be spending [district] 
money on the outlying area." ..• Well, it got shot down. 

By 1973. the special education budget had grown to $58^,330 »nd Foster 
hired a' new special education director. The director ^turned out tv iSe a 
failure and had to be relieved of his duties. Foster recounted, "they got me 
out of bed to get him fired." Foster himself took over the Job for a while, 
and then, after a long search, the position was offered to one of the special 
education teaches on the staff. 

Overa I )L these setbacks did not hinder the growth of the Wl SO, as 
Foster was ade^l in correcting his mistakes. A business manager was hired who 
instaUed a dataSj^T^^^^^'^S system. The teacher who took over as director of 
special education worked out well. Finally, Smyer, the deputy superintendent, 
took over the details of running the administration. Foster described Smyer 
as good on systems and paperwork: "he wrote all this crap up". Smyer was 
strong where Foster was weak. For the first time, perionnei procedures were 
drawn up and records were kept. 

The ISO continued to grow. The organization was sufficiently young and 
unformed that Foster's disregard for procedure and impatience for paperwork 
did not iSeriously impair its functioning. Smyer stepped in when necessary to 
organize and process the streams of funding produced by aggressive program 
activity. In addition, Foster's local roots and char ismiatic style won the 
local confidence necessary to implement the various programs, and hence 
legitimize them. The ISO became an excitinjg place to work. 

During Foster's tenure, a state funded Regional Educational Media 
Center (REHC) that served four ISO regions was built in Price City with WJSD 
as the fiscal agent. Smyer was instrumental in the development of the REHC 
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and served as its director for a short while, '^yer described the REHC's 
development: 

The law was passed and then it was funded a couple- years after ... So 
when the REMC came into being, theVswe hired a bona fide consultant... t 
just worked at it, as I said, I was nnplementing it from the beginning. 

A curriculum coordinator was hired to improve general education and under 
his direction, a new spree of proposal writing took place for programs in 
vocational education, career education, professional development, food 
services, planning and evaluation, and drug education. VISD became the 
coordinating ajjent for a state funded job placement program that served three 
neighboring intermediate districts. As time went on Smyir was given more and 
more authority, including the general administration and supervi sion of the 
day-to-day operation of the intermediate. Foster told the board than^% would 
''prepare Smyer to be a strong and effective candidate for the Super i ntendency 
of the district.*' When Foster resigned, the budget was just under $3 million 
and Smyer stepped right in. The deputy position was not refilled. 

The fourth period of growth and development of the WISD really began 
back in' 1977, when Smyer's organizational constraints began to have an impact 
on the intermediate. Under Smyer's direction, the ISO's goals were 
transformed from the growth and innovation made possible by poster's 
aggressive exploitation of state and federal funds to plannijig and 
accountability of the programs that had been developed. This shift in attitude 
was evident when the board appointed Smyer rather than Foster's original 
protege, the director of general education who initiated much of the new 
program development. As Smyer himself stated, "I'm different from Foster in 
that I probably would monitor a lot more closely. Foster was \00% development 
oriented. ..he just didn't bother with the details." Thus, Smyer narrowed the 
interpretation of the ISO role to that of a regional service center, rather 
than an all-purpose innovator. Consistent with his philosophy pf 
accountability, Smyer saw the need for and developed a public relations 
pamphlet describing the functions of the various departments of the ISO. More 
thorough procedures were adopted for auditing local counts cf student 
enrollments to qualify for state aid and a compliance monitor for special 
education was hired^. 

Not everyone, however, was completely happy with the procedural 
bureaucracy that accompanied Smyer's accountability. One staff, member for 
example, claimed to have to go through "all kinds of processes just to do the 
simplest job." In other words, some of the i nnoyators^among the professional 
staff found Smyers' administrative influence confining. 

SfAyer was aware of these tensions and tried to remain open to new ideas 
and possible avenues of expansion. WlSO became fiscal agent for a CETA Youth 
Employment' Trai ni ng Program, and the vocational and media education programs 
continued to grow. Although vocational millages had> twice fai led to receive 
the endorsement of the voters, CETA funding of over,$l million in 1979"80 
provided extensive offerings of vocational servites. A gifted and talented 
program was created with funds made available in^ 1978. Smyer encouraged 
appropriate responses to real needs of the const i iuent school districts. For 
example, because WlSO was a sparsely populated district spread out over vast 
amounts of rural land, transportation in the winter was a major problem. Irt 
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the late 1970*s, an innovatWe two-way emergency ^dio system for school 
busses was installed. J 

\ . . ' 

Thus until 198I, the ISO continued to grow and prosper, but it did so 
in a more controlled manner. The role of. the ISO was refined to be' responsive 
to local needs and service oriented, working toward innovative and economical 
solotions to common problems of the constituent school districts. 

1981-1982 saw a further narrowing of the role of the WISD. This was 
imposed by federal cutbacks and a declining state economy, and marks the 
beginning of the most recent era for the WISD. Layoffs became necessary for 
the first time as state funding for ISO programs shrank. As one administrator 
said, the ISO had new moved into *'the survival' mode.'' The special education 
budget was cut by iO% and general education by 15*. Federal aid provided 
un4er ESEA was collapsed into a block grant distributed directly to the local 
districts on a formula basis. CETA grants were abol i shed . Except for some 
Sk-\k2 special education funds that went directly to the ISD, it was now up to 
the locals to a 1 1 ocate f edera 1 funds for ISO use if they were so inclined. 

Smyer wehr to the local superintendents and appealed for a share of the 
federal Chapter 2 money to continue I SD programs such as REMC and vocational 
education. Smyer recounts. 

When we lear:ned that mbnty would be Channeled through the Ipcal school 
districts. Chapter* 2 federal money, we decided tha; we best appeal to the 
local school districts for part of that money to continue programs which 
we had formerly funded- wi th, competi tive grants. . . .* I had^to break down 
the contract for all of the services and give a definition of the 
services... And the contract is alright... we got pretty good support on 
this. 

At the time of our interviews, the local superintendents were ambivalent about -7 
turning over their grants to the ISO. The districts themselves had suffered 
severe cuts in state aid and the future remained unce^-taJn. • The local share 
of the ISO budget was only $213,000 of million. Thus, even whopping 
increases in local funding would not permit^the ISO to retain its programs at 
the status quo. Nevertheless Smyer and his administrators remain^ed hopeful 
that financial security could be regained. Local school officials were eager 
to see some ISO services continue. Meanwhile tti^ JSD staff was cut from U9 
to 130, and further reductions were planned. 

« 

Thus, once again the ISO' entered into a phase of re-evaluation of its 
role. The most likely direction to take was a central coordinator of local 
serviceswthat could effectively use economies of scale. The ability of the 
ISO to ada^^t in the face of severe cutbacks must be credited in part tp 
Sm/er's organizational efforts. Due to careful planning, the ISO was in shape 
to assess, evaluate, refine and'set priorities among programs and, 
expenditures. * ^ 



3. i nternal Management 

The Wilderness ISD organized into foiif independent program divisions, 
special education, vocational education, general education, and the regional 
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educational media center (REMC) • Each of the four program directors has 
substahtjal author i ty over the staff, budget, fund-raising, marketing, and 
quality of his or her program. Each manages the relationships between WlSD^ 
programs and local school districts, parents, and students, and each has an 
independent personal relationship with state people in the relevant program 
areas. Within the general and spec i al educajt ion divisions, there are smaller 
units that are only loosel/ coupled within divisions. The only central 
administrators are the superintendent and a director of finance and 
administration. 

Even tKjs level of hierarchy came relatively recently to the ISO. Until 
1973 all the professional staff in all areas reported directly to the 
superintendent. First a special education director was appointed to supervise 
the various programs in special education. Then a real deputy superintendent 
position was created. (The first deputy was a face-savif)g title for the 
former Yates County superintendent, who principally worked as a 
diagnostician.) Webb'never had enough staff to justify an elaborate 
administrative structure and Foster, who did, resisted hierarchy. 

The rapid expainsion of the size and scope of the WlSD during Foster's 
super i ntendency created pressures toward formalization of goals and procedures 
as well as complicating the structure of the ISO's programs. 'Foster's disdain 
for detail and procedures led him to ignore these presstXres. During his 
.tenure, there was little formal goal setting or procedure to direct the 
organization in a Standardized or consistent manner. Rather, programs were 
set up in response to new opportunities without regard to an overall vision of 
the goals of the ISO. Standardization came 6f^\y in response to specific 
problems. • • \ 

Foster's request for an ass i stant super i ntendent in 1970 came at a time 
when the organization was suffering most from Its structural and procedural 
deficiencies, especially in fiscal matters. The board minutes reveal that an 
outsid^account ing firm "encountered what repr'esented i n our opinion, a 
deter iont ion of the general accounting function. . .and the breakdown in 
several areas of .inter na I controls." In this context, Foster ' s request can be 
interpreted as a sTjgn of his awareness of the need for greater formal i,zat ion 
of the WlSD, although he himself was not incfihed to move in' that direction. 
Outside experts came in to put the internal auditing system In order, and 
Foster began to delegate responsibility for procedural details to deputy 
superintendent Smyer.. Smyer began by setting up personnel files and 
procedures. As he demonstrated considerable success In the management of 
paperwork and what Foster regarded as the "dirty work" of everyday operations, 
his responsibilities continued to grow. 

Other pressures toward standardization and formalization were coming from 
withfn the organization. In a vecedent setting case, the Board voted to 
discontinue the school nurse position in spite of a recommendation to the 
contrary by a I abor-management committee charg^^d with program review, ^or 
years, the school nurse had been the only professional staff member, and when 
the Boafd decided that the lSD.no longer needed her, she filed a grievance 
with the National Labor Relations Board with the support of the union. This 
launched an extended grievance procedure,' resolved by formal arbi tration in 
favor of the Board in 1970. This outcome protecte^the right of the ISD 
administration to discontinue old programs as well as create new ones, thus 
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facilitating the ISO's ability to implement its innovative Strategy. However 
pressure from union activity forced the ISO toward , meticulous documentation of 
deci srons wi th major personnel implVcationsl " V- ~ " • 

In 1977 Smyer assumed most of the responsibi I i.ty for the day to day 
functioning of WISD. When Foster retired the following year and Smyer became 
super intendentt he continued to press <he Issues of standardization and 
formalization. While it was evident that an institution whose budget exceeded 
$2.5 million needed some structural and procedural guidelines, the transition 
to a more formalized operation was not entirely smooth. Program directors 
used to Foster's style balked at the new requirements. As- one of them 
descr ibed the change * / 

Hike has more» I'd say process steps and everything to go through* . ^. 
You've got to go through the superintendent more such as on purchases, 
contracting^ you know, all the different things like this. ... Now 
there's much tighter controls on everything that we got to go through. ^ 
Many more things are going through , the board of education now» where 
before we hardly had anything go through there. 

Furthermore, some report that this accountability mental i ty has given 
them a '^tough time." Ohe director reported that board meetings have taken on 
a different character: 

I would say Hike would tend to be a person who would want it in some 
fashion wr i tten down. . .so the preparation is di f f erent. . . i t affects the 
w^y you prepare a proposal. It has affected my style in the effect that 
I spend much more time now, in refining, my data and my recommendatiori^ I 
prior to brjnging them to the super intendent • *.* I'm not at a loss f^n ' 
words because I've thought that through carefully because Mike has 
organized my th i nk i ng tOi do that... We just never prepared for board 
meet;ings at all like we do now. We neyer met before a board meeting. We 
got to the board meeting and we found out what was on the agenda. First 
of allf the board disliked paperwork .. .and then it got to the point where 
they wanted it on paper. 

Again the feelir^gs about this new procedural ization were ambivalent as the 
same director also saidt "In the long run* as far as I'm concerned, I've 
gotten basically the same results," with procedures as without. 

While Smyer was quite concerned with instilling standard procedures 
across individual programs, he was less concerned with creating a centralized 
decision making process for the ISO* Communicatior among boB^w members was 
encouraged but the program administrators are: 

a^n pretty much independent people. We get more for the dollar because 
they're not always checking whether it's ok. Which is all right and 
that's why i insist we do some cross communicating for the'hr^n sakes 
and mine. But so far, we manage, we seem to understand the frailties of 
the system and somehow we do communicate sometimes. ... We've worked 
together a lot, but we are also alP flying by the seat of our pants a 
lot... So it's a tradeoff. As Ipng as Ifeel comfortable as 
superintendent at understanding what they're doing, then I'm alright. 
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Thus, while'Smyer prompted individual programs to accept common administrative 
procedures, he did little to encourage greater programmatic cohesion. In fact 
Smyer placed a high value upon the ability *'to move without being inhibited/' 
An advisory cabinet of Smy^r and the five top administrators was formed in 
order to improve interdepartmental communication. But Smyer had difficulty in 
getting full attendance at meetings, in his view, the cabinet has "a long way 
to go before it would be the kind of unitrthat would go together and make a 
team deci sion. . .and that's alright, the only thing I would caution them to do 
is we need to touch base from time to /time.*' 

This loose structure of autonomous departments has been consistent witti 
the separate funding streams for the individual programs. Special education*, 
vocational education, and the REMC seek their own funds, with little 
coordination with other ISD staff. Grant monies^are budgeted and spent within 
programs without obtaining any form of central a^roval. In fact, all four 
programs have separate accounts and outside revenues are channelled directly 
into those accounts. Although the board authorizes the original proposal, 
neither the board nor the superintendent is inclined to monitor day*t^-day 
operations. In this system, central input was not necessary to decide hpw 
resources were best utilized. Thus far the altered funding picture has fiot 
had major impact on this system of internal resource allocation. The 
superintendent's confidence that established programs wi 1* continue to provide 
services comes in part from the knowledge that the ISD has built up a hefty 
fund balance. Large ISD reserves have thur provided an element of stability 
even when ^'^nexpected contingencies are the rule of the day." 

Thus, no real financial impetus existed to lead the WISD toward internal 
coherence. Program directors were responsible only for decisions involving 
.theiV programs, and ttaff members derived their sense of professional identity 
from the value of their contributions to a particular program, rather than 
from membership in the WISD. This program autonomy was supported by powerful 
internal norms that too much central administrative direction would result in 
"wasting your time" and would inhibit creativity. 



The ISD maintained ilechanisms, both internal and external, to provide 
feedback on quality and ef f eat i veness of programs. The first of these 

mechanisms was the norm of professional com petence and innovat i on which 

permeated the ISO staff. Individual staff n>embers were carefully chosen for 
their energetic, professional, and creative styles. A legacy of innovation 
evolved from Foster's administration and continued to be an importar>€ factor 
in maintaining program quality. As one program director described it: 

Hy. department really had grown into what \% is because of the staff we 
have. We recruited. . .some of these people before I was director. And by 
we I mean the ISD, has recruited leadership people, a leadership kind of 
person, they have energy, they have creativity, they are always ahead in 
their field. They're people who are not necessarily satisfied with the 
status quo and because of this. . .there's a lot of questioning going on, 
there's a lot of enthusiasm f or chi Idreri' s growth. 

A second kind of influence on program evaluation and quality con/ro] 
evolved external ly wi th the possibi 1 i ty of funding through Chapter 2/ As 
local districts considered using^^eir Chapter 2 funds to supp^t I^D 

I ^ 
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programs, they signaled to the ISO what kinds of programs they believed in. 
The director of the RinC reported: 

We are in the most economically deprived time. This service* Regional 
Hedia Center Service, was identified as a valuable service by local 
school districts in a most effective way. They were all given an 
opportunity to contribute to its support and most of them [did]* two* 
thirds of them for the very first, time, and there was no hesitancy on 
their part at all. What that tells me Is that they really value what 
they have. 

The vocational and general ed programs are also subjected to a market test. 
Districts only participate If. they are willing to give students and teachers 
release time, bus transportation* and* in some cases* fees or ti;Ition to 
participate. This creates pressure on the ISO to mount programs that can 
generate Interest among at least some of the local districts. 

A third external pressure towards high quaftty programs Is parent 
influerxce In the special education domain. The Special Education director 
described the I SO ^s* parent advisory committee: % ' 

We have a^very active parent advisory committee for special education. 
It's not huge but we have 10-12 people In there and they are legitimately 
the closest thing to a parent advisory committee that I've heard about In 
the state. ... Our PAC is very- proactl ve* very actively involved In 
advocacy for parents of handicapped kids* but also have a very great 
interest in working through the problems with the school districts... 
they've really fought some battles for their kids. 

' They have forced the l?b to provide s^ce* staff* and programs f or ^ 
programs run within the ISO and those In the local districts. The l$0 Is 
required to be responsive to all parents of children with special needs* as 
state law permlt;.s parents to/SrIng grievances against local district plans for 
their children to the ISD for resolution. But the responsiveness of the PAC 
goes beyond mere compi I ance wl th the law.-^ In several ca^es the PACf has had an 
influen'^'al voice In setting policy direction for specT^I education in the two 
county ^gion. 

Program evaluation and quality control mechanisms vary from program to 
program and are not monitored centrally by formal evaluation systems. Rather* 
quality control has been achieved through staf f creat i vi ty and competence and 
parent influence, as well as through legally enforced procedures in special 
education laws and state and federal grants and contracts. Although forTnal 
evaluation systems seemed to play a minimal role In WISDT services* the staff 
was quite sensitive to a variety of Informal Irf^Icators of program 
effectiveness. A mission to bring quality education services to the local 
sch(90ls pervaded the staff and this created a sense of collective purpose. 

Still the organization had to find a way to generate some Internal 
coherence In spite of the strain of the Independent directions of the 
divisions. This was achieved in several ways. One was the flnanci>al control 
and personnel procedures. Another was Smyer himself* who has tried to do some 
bridgi ng across the programs. The staff members generated some coherence 
through union membership and shared professional norms. Finally* physical 
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location in a single building (except for the REMC} and social events* such as 
the annual Christmas Party, allowea for informal contact amonq staff members 
of different programs. Thus the WISD structure, while not under tight central 
control, met the demands that it faced, it provided services to local 
districts that they were unable to provide for themselves. it was able to 
generate enough revenue and support to survive without drastic change. 



k. Relationships wi th Local Education Agenc iies 

From the perspective of the' iSD staff* the ISO is responsible for 
bringing innovation in education to the mostly rural, sparsely, populated local 
districts in the intermediate region* From the perspectWe of the Iccai 
educators the ISO provides services to special populations !n a context of 
local' autonomy. 

For several reasons local school districts have a perspective on the 
role^ functioning, and evaluation of the WrSO that differs from that of }SD 
staff* One is that WISP functions are peripheral to the basic operations of 
the local schools. This keeps rhe WISD frort the center of local 
administrators' attention, ana limits direct contact with classroom teachers, 
students, and parents. A second reason for differences between the WISO ar4 
the local school districts is the geographic, social, and economic composition 
of the Wilderness District. The 10 local districts are rural, relatively 
poor, sparsely populated, and geographically spread out oyer a very large 
expanse. This seriously iiihibits transportation and comniuni cation between the 
districts and the WISD. The transportation problem is exemplified by one 
local superintendent's comments: 

Now [vocational educa'Jon] is no longer as significant as it once was 
because of the cost in transportation. We were spending twice as_ much on 
transporting our students to the skills center as we were for the 
educational program at the skill center when they got tivere. So the 
decline in transportation reimbursement coupled with increased costs in 
transportation caused us to withdraw from the ski Ms center... 

The transportation barrier also makes commun i cat i on d i f f i cul t . Referring to 
erratic attendance at the meetings of the superintendent's roundtables, one 
superintendent said: '*We tend to be isolated here, can't share thoughts 
easily., What is lacking is close communication between the districts.*' 

Despite these barriers; an essentially positive relat ions^nip has evolved 
between the WISD and the local school districts. This relationship stems from 
the recognition of mutual dependence in a few critical areas. Smalt and 
isolated, the locals depend upon the ISO to provide sophisticated services. 
In low incidence, high expense areas, such as special education^ the ISO 
serves to comb^e the efforts and resources of the districts, as well as 
soliciting addi^onal funding. For programs with prohibitive start-up costs, 
such as the f i Im library , the WISD has written grant proposals to obtain 
funding, and has acted as fiscal agent for the operation of the program. 
Finally, the local districts depend on the WISD to complete mandated 
attendance, transportation and financial audits. 
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Thf wiSO ^^uv dffivea ^ i% icgtt»mdcv with t^c loc«t disirJcis in two 
, ^«fnt, >! state-mandated role as cbmpHance monitor. 

Seco^cs ?t ^a» cr^ftjtcf^d fo^ .:>fte^f ^^e role of interpreter of state 5aw, 
pfovrder of %p«rC'«i* service* for ?o*«r- i nc idence needt, and Inimovator in 
i^duc»Cron on pehd'^ iocal drstr^ctt, in t^^ face of JocaJ rc&iatancc, 

incapacity. dU»rKe^e^.t- t^e wiSO hat ftUo taken rrlmary responj IbH J xy for 
»tck>ng Gw 4<dnt4> find »n<t*at»rvg new progr^mi for i e local districts* 

tne local perspective, the wi"SD has t^ecome a useful agent U\ 
tooT^in^ltnQ locaJ dssir»ci interests and resources to achieve cofwion goaU 
«t^'Ch suirercede the capacU*:es of any individual local district because of 
incidence or proh-pitive cott. Before the cttabUsNpent of the REMC* teachers ^ 
had to obtain films from Ann Arbor at considerable cost. REHC |)as greatly 
increased the quality and quantity cf media available. to interested teachers. 
i\ ^as had other benefits too. As one local superintendent describes them: 

..•the REMC we're involved in a number of things. We make usts of their 
f i service, iher equipment repair* their 2-way radio. Another area 
that we're involved in with thein 1% we have what we call a Wilderness 
School business officials group... One of the big benefits that we 
receive f^om that particular group is we're involved in cooperative 
purcha^sing whicn ^ig money saver* ..-we figure we save a number of 

thousand doMars ; s through that program,* 

ift spectat education, the oO provides direct service to severely handicapped 
<:n<ldren and makes possible a fuM range of special services in the local 
d'Stf^icis through a network of cooperat i ves • All of the districts agree that 
the wtSO has ft Med genuine local needs. Both the fSO staff and the locals 
see the ISO rgle as being oriented toward service rather than regulation. A 
tcca 1. Super" ^ntendent said, 

f w:>'i provide or use services of thmgs that »rn to our district's 

advantage. anci ^ will use whateve?^ services t can to provide the best 
education i ca*^ that's through the in\rrme<jiate» fine. if it's nol» 

f ♦ ne , J dort'i v'^w ihcra as a regulatory Kind of thing at "all. 

The iSD staff views iir regulatory function as an excuse to spend timj in 
tbe fchocU, w^t^* legitimate access to thn local districts that enhances its 
cred?b»i^iy a change ager i . The Jocals see the ISO regulatory duties .os a 
necessary evM; the iSO bcco<«es an intermediary with the SEA. to help the 
loca^' districts to comply w.th state mandated regulations. 

tf> addition, the loca) schoc! districts apprec»ate tut protective, 
tolerant attitude toward co«»pliance wsnstoring that the ISO practices- 
Regarding i«th fridey counts whjch estabHsh enrollment and bussing route 
accuracy, one superintendent states^ 

' reai^je they have to do it and by rights >t should be done. It causes 
no problem for ui. « >i g^ad they do »l [rather than the SEA doing it]. 

'>i another super » nte<^.ie«^* reported tnai. 
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Special ed causes problems... Tve been^ cited for not complying with 
mandatory rules. We'll probably apply for a waiver the ISO will have 
.to verify our petition. • * 

The ISO acts as an intermediary between the state and the local schools to see 
that the local schools are in compliance with legal standards Although local 
officials sometimes object to the standards, we heard no indication that the 
tSD*s monitoring or enforcement was harsh, rigid, or unfair. in fact, some 
parents were concerned that the ISO bends too far in the direction of leniency 
ahd ass i stance* t 

ISO professionals have several wa^s to keep abreast of local needs. The 
WISD has not set-up formal methods of needs assessment but k general policy of 
open communication, supported by committeles to facilitate this communication, 
functions to keep the WISD in tune with local concerns. As grant funds become 
avai lable, the WISD prides itself on taking advantage of new opportunities. 
In conjunction with this attitude of innovation, the WISD staff is sensitive 
to the fact that the district is comprised of mo!^tly small, rural communities 
that are slow to change. With this in mind, friendly channels of 
coii^unicat ion are Vept ppen between the locals and the WISD. Host of the 
local superintendents volunteered the opinion that the WiSD superintendent is 
readily avaiVable and generally friendly toward the local district members. 
One superintendent^ reports: 

[The superintendent] comes wj thout particular concerns just to talk. 
When ISO peop^le are hce in the building for some reason, they stop in to 
say hello. Seems to make the tie a little tighter. 

In addition to informal channels, a number of formal committees serve to 
solicit local advice and feedback about I SD decisions /and activities. The ISD 
Board of Educrtion is elected by local school board representatives. In a 
publid relations pamphlet published by the WISD« one of the board's stated 
objectives is to, "focus attention upon the improvement of existing services 
and* programs/' When asked whether she consulted with t&ca) people about 
issues beforje the board, one board member responded: 

Well, not in an official way. I had friendf. that were on several [local] 
I boards. I would talk with th^ sometimes about what was going on. 

Several of the board members have served on local boards themselves, and a few 
serve concurrently on local and iSD boards. 

But the board Is not the chi^f channel of consultation. Board members 
are lay people with little personal stake in the ISD's programs. The local 
superintendents are the iSD's most knowledgeable and concerned stakeholders. 
Formal consultation with the superintendents occurs at the monthly 
superintendent's roundta^le distussionf. While the feelings about the 
round table discuss ioAr^re generally favorable, they are not in.tense, and 
attendance is erratic.^ ^ne superintendent from a one school elementary school 
district explained that he doesn't necessarily share the problems of the 
super intehdents of the larger K*I2 districts. 



• 

I generally get a lot of easeful information from the group. But again, 
the only problem being. . . they have problems tiCat I typical ly don' t have 
to deal wi th. . . - 

Another superintendent reported; jf^^t 

I waSt one of the poorer attendants .. .we ' re asked to offer Items for the 
agenda, there's no difficulty getting something on. i V_ 

The superintendents share a strong commitment to local autonomy,* a reluctance 
to interfere with each other or the ISD, and, with a few exceptions, a general 
predisposition against cooperative efforts. 

Finally, many of the WISD programs have local adv^isory committees to 
pblain a more direct kind of local input. The Regional Educational, Media 
Center, the Vocational Education program, and the Curriculum Development 
program all use local people to provide guidance and feedback. The Special 
Education Program has a Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) , as well as regular 
meetings of lo^al special education personnel. A former PAC member who now 
serves on the ISD Board describes the special education PAC: 

The intermediate staff was very helpful. [The special education program 
, director was on] all the years that I was on PAC. Attended all our 

meetiitgs. Reported things back and forth from the board to us and from 
us to the board. Was very enthused about involving us in state 
visitations. Always open, access to her office. The compliance 
coorclinator also came to most of the meetings. OiSe of the things that .we 
did as a PAC was that our meetings were always housed at different 
schools of Price and Yates County which was really a neat thing when you 
consider the miles. I think that the total thing that you get as a PAC 
member is involvement and knowledge. 

Local evaluation of WISD programs and services is limited to keeping 
track of the individual Education Plans for handicapped children. However, 
.open informal channels of communication serve to inform the ISD of local 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. A WISD Board member explains: 

I think right now the perforaance of our people and the credibility is 
much better now than it has ever been. . .basical ly because you don't get 
the — it's rare in the school system when anybody comes up and tells you 
that ' you do a good job. So you judge it when you don't get complaints. 
^ When you're not getting the complaints, people are more satisfied. 

To the local superintendents and central administrators, the WISD is 
responsible for several essential educational programs as well as establishing 
local compliance. However, not all local officials share a view of the WISD 
as essential, or even useful. Evaluation of WISD programs differs radically 
depending upon the position of the local^ person. Administrators, who share 
frequent and friendly contact with Wi Iderness staff members, report favorable 
assessments of the WISD and its activities. One superintendent describes the 
relationship: "we have a good cooperative relationship with them.'* On the 
other hand, principals and classroom teachers are more negative toward the 
WISD and i t^s programs. These groups have much less direct contact with the 
ISD staff and little knowledge of the overall WISD contribution. They resent 
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the ISD for not being sensitive enough to their needs and those of students in 

^j^\j\ar education. The ISD staff's missionary zeal has also ''irritated some 

of the teachers because of what vire have done in breaking tradition with 

convention or not having our value systems that agree." A survey commissioned 

by the WISD in 1979 to assist in planning servi ces, programs^ and facilities, 

found that half of the classroom teachers in the sample thought that the ISD 

should offer no program services for regular students. In the Hfip^ds of one, 

"I do not support the ISD." 

t 

Although the mechanisms of evaluation are informal and intermittent, this 
arrangement satisfies both WiSD and the local districts. Local officials are 
satisfied because they have little time or energy to invest in more — ^ 
comprehensive evaluation and monitoring. T»e9 have few standards of 
comparison by which to judge the meriys of ISD services, so they tend to rely 
on informal indicators like compifiint^, reputations, or anecdotes from parents 
and teachers* The WISD staff arc satisfied because they retain the discretion^ 
to run their programs as they see fit. 

i 

The arena where the local districts exert the most powerful influence is 
new programming. By withholding participation or support, they are able to 
det-er the ISD from mounting some programs and they keep other programs ^ 
relatively smalK The WISD is able to surmount some local reluctance or 
indifference by going to outside funding sources and by serving other ISD 
regions. The iSD's substance abuse program, for example, initially received 4 
distinctly lukewarm reception in many local schools. So the ISD began 
offering it to schools in the adjacent counties. The program was able to 
survive and improve by finding pockets of receptive principals in the ^roader 
service region, and eventually became popular in the WISD region itself. But 
as a rule, programs with little local support simply do not last, even when 
the ISD staff is enthusiastic. Thus conservatism in the local districts has ^ 
constrained the ISD*$ ability to be as innovative and influential in the two 
counties as it would like to be. 



5, Relationships wi th the /tate Educat i on Ajency 

Throughout its development as an organization^ WISD ha&rraggressi vely 
pursued relationships at the state level. The ISD superintendents and 
professional staff have forged. extensive prof essional networks with other 
iSDs, the state legislature, SEA officials^ and statewide professional groups. 
Contacts were made, proposals written, and numerous grants and contra&ts were 
obtained: 

Our department directors are very active at the 'state level. [The 
special education director*s ] a member of the State Advisory Committee, 
[The director of general education] has his hand in every one of 
those.. they are our strength at the state level. When I go down there ) 
try to make the rounds of the department and I try to visit so I can get 
public relations. • ^ . 

"feven the ISO Board has visited the Sx4te Board of Education and top SEA staff. 
The WISD has aimed for visibility at the state level in order to obtain 
advantages afforded the larger, more progressive, less rural districts. Their 
efforts have been successful. They have achi^ed a respected status at the 
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SEA and; with state funding, have instituted impresswe programs that would 
have otherwise been unattainable. One program director typifies the 
aggressive manner in which state relationships have been cultivated: 

I know all the leadership. Of course that's built up over a big time and 
I know the superintendent and deputy, just about everybody in the 
divisions. I visit them an average of once a month, but l*ve been there 
the last three weeks in a row. 

He does comment with regard to the recent economic crisis^ *'You don't go [to 
Lansing] unless you have to; it's too expensive.*' 

The elaborate, modern skills center that the ISO uses for its vocational 
program was obtained as a direct result of close ties with a regional state 
representative. Within the general education program, a motorcycle safety 
program was instituted because of an ISO staff member's friendship wl th an 
influential state administrator. A displaced homemaker's program was 
implemented with state vocational education funds »nd became a state model for 
other such programs. Thus the WISD has come to be regarded as a successful, 
creative educational innovator at the state level even though the recant 
travel bu<jget cut-backs for state and ISD staff have restricted state-WlSD 
contact to some extent^ ^ 

Still, the reduction in state funding has exerted a profound impact on 
the ISO. For the first time in its history the ^SD has had to reduce its 
staff through a series of painful layoffs. Furthermore,' the cutbacks have 
altered staff visions of the )SD role as innovator in education. Rather than 
seeking to expand and improve existing programs and to bring new programs to 
the local districts, the ISO has been thrown into what one program director 
calls the "survival mode." Implementation of new programs. has become 
impossible and some departments have trouble meeting all of their legally 
mandated responsibilities. 

As the cutbacks took hold, the only way for the ISO to maintain its level 
of operation was to run down its financial reserves. The eventual depletion 
of these reserves wi 1 f force the ISD to depend mor^ upon its state and local 
constituencies for support. 

C. ARROW fiiTEfmEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



1 . Chronology of Events ^ 

A county Board of Education is elected ir. Arrow County, as required by 
new state law. The former county commissioner of schools, Christopher Judd, 
is appointed to be the new County Superintendent. The Arrow County 
Superintendent's office is located in the Arrow County bui Iding and has a 
budget of less tt>an $10,000, which is set by the County Board of Supervisors. 
The total schoof enrollment in Arrow County is 2'4,i«l2 children, of whom I3t80i« 
attend schoa4^n Arrow City. The county superintendent's duties are to 
supervise small rural districts that do not have their own superintendent. 
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monitor school attendance with the assistance of a part-time^county attendance 
officer, compile statistics for the state, and record teacher certificates. 



Judd organizes a Teachers* Institute to encourage professional 
development for all school districts except the Arrow City district* 



19^9 



State money becomes available to begiir^ speech correction program* if 
local districts wi 1 1 pay their share. Seven schools agree to participate and 
one teacher is hired to serve them. 



1252 



One home-bound handicapped child requests service from 
state money is obtained to provide ^ tutor. 




county. Some 



i352 1 

The stat^ asks the county office to audit the attendance \mmbers reported 
by local school districts. The county hi res audi tors and billr^he locr^l 
districts for 350 hours of time. 

f 

195^ 1 

Upon request of the Crippled Children's Society, the county board agrees 
to pay part of the salary of a full-time teacher of homerbound handicapped . 
children in the county. The rest of the salary is paid on a cooperative basis 
by LEAs. 

1957 

The county office is noi^ spending $68,671 to serve the ^0«36^ children in 
the county. About half of that sum is spent on the speech cor recti on is ts and 
the home-bound teacher . ' 

1958 

A committee of concerned citizens asks the county board to put before the 
voters a request to levy a tax to support special education programs. State 
law recently authorized counties to request elections for mi I lage specif leal ly 
earmarked for special education. Supjer inte>ident Judd Is very supportive of 
the request. The board confers with the Arrow City board of education, which 
already has its own program to serve handicapped children. 



21.7 
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1252 ^ 

Arrow City school off icials^ agr*«* not to oppose the. special education 
rnillaa^^ fo"''^"'^ other boards of education in the county support it. 'Four 
boards oppose it. The county board votes to put the question on the ballot, 
in Juiy* the millage is approved by the voters. It goes into ' 
iimediately. In the 1959-60 school.^arp the county receives $«ib5.857 'n 
funds earmarked for special education. A binge of building and hiring ensues. 
Because of the drastic increase In funds handled by the county, the board 
starts receiving monthly financial reports and adopts its first salary 
schedule. - . ^ 



As a result of a change in state law, the Arrow County^ Board of Education 
becomes the Arrow Intermediate School District (AISO). A new board of 
education if elected by representatives of the local school districts In the 
county, but the members of the county board are handily elected, to the'^lSO 
board. Superintendent Judd continues In his post. The A>SO takes over 
responsibility for its own financial and admfnistratlve arrangements from the 
County Board of Supervisors. Their offices are now located in a rented 
storefront in Mann Village, 15 miles south of Arrow City. 

The special education staff has grown to 29 people. The position of 
assistant superintendent for special education is created. 

law |. ^ 

Judd and the ISO draw up proposals to offer currf^ular services to the 
tocal school districts. Of the ten local superintendents, six favor the 
development of such a service, and four, including the Arrow City 
superintendent, oppose U. Judd recommends taking no furthej action. 
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Arrow City and the Arrow ISO ayree to cooperate to build a school for 
trainable mentally retarded children in Arrow City at a projected cost of 
$^50,000. When the plans are drawn up seven months later, the cost Is 
estimated at $1,000,000. The A I SO board eventually agrees to pay up to 
$97^,800 for construction. The facility will serve children from the whole 
county. 

1967 ^ 

At the request of the local super intendents! roundtable, an AlSO 
consultant prepares a report on the status of vocational education In the 
county. The report recommends that the ISO build two area vocational centers, 
one in Arrow CJty, one In the surrounding rural communities, to serve 1,900 
high school students. The Arrow City superintendent notes that Arrow City 
already has an *>utstanding vocational program and expresses concern about 
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turning over resportsibi I i ty for thai program to the ISDt which has no 
experience. All local superintendents except Arrow City support the creation- 
of an ISO area vocational education center* 

The full time staff of the ISO is now 57 people, compared to I? in 1959- 
As the staff is outgrowing its offices* the board agrees to build a larger 
facility. A site is found in Mann ViHage. 

A second assistant superintendent slot is created for vocational 
education. 

Judd announces his intention to retire at the end of the I967-68 school 
year after 25 years on the Job. 

r 

Judd proposes that Arrow City share its computer and data processing 
faci I i ties wi th the rest of the county, under ISO administration. Arrow City 
declines. 



1368 ' r , 

In order to build a new area vocational center, the tSD board agrees to 
put on the ballot a mi Mage Increase earmarked for vocational education. 
Because of its size. Arrow City has the right under state law to exempt itself 
from the miVlagc vote. The rest of the county votes in June to levy the 
vocational millage. in order to provide vocational programs while a county 
center is under construction, the tSD uses the mi llage funds to contract with 
Arrow City and the ArrowCity Community College to run vocational classes. 

A new rSD superintendent, Howard White, is hired. He had been a local 
super intertdent in a suburb of Detroiv.* 



1969 

The special education milt^ge no ) r^ger generates enough money to cover 

the costs of educating all the c;)unr.y*s children with Special needs. A 

mi llage increase goes before the voters rnd is approved. 

The ISO establishe:; > d^ta prar^t** service. A director, 3 1/2 (full 
time equivalent) prograimrrs. an^^ a punch operator are hired. The board 
still hopes to merge this op&r^c Arrow City. 



1971 

The ISD and Arrow Cjty*\igree tc cooperate to build another facility in 
Arrow City for physically handicapped ch'lt:irrn. 




mi 

The Also board accepts responsibility to serve as the planning board for 
a Regional Educational Media Center (REHC) to serve Arrow County and two 
neighboring counties. 

The, first comprehensive special education plan for Arrow County is 
written, as required under the new mandatory specie) education laws. 

The vocational education center is opened to serve all the LEAs except 
Arrow Ci ty. 

A third assistant superintendent's job, 
created* 

The AlSO board and the A^rrow City board agree to establish a Joint data 
processing operation. A Data Processing Board of Control is set up to govern 
the operation with t^o Arrow City representatives, one ISO representative, and 
one other locaT superintendent* 

The ISO continues to expand. The vocational facility opens, teaching 30 
occupationar specialties; A full time REHC di rector is hired- The board 
decides to* build another school for moderately and severely mental ly riitardcd 
children, as the schooU in Arrow City is now overcrowded. The special 
education division provides a regional diagnostic service for five counties. 
The special education budget is now over S5 million; vocational education 
expenditures exceed Si million; and general education expend! tures total 
nearly S8OO.OOD. 



AlSO goes back to the voters for another mi 1 1 age increase for special 
ccigcation. The Increase is approved. A program is developed for autistic 

c^3 Idren. 

L^r^ii f'ows of money and rapid increases In staff have created massive 
admini«trfti;v*5 problems. Cash flow has been erratic; state and federal 
repcris c?ten late or inaccurate; fiscal control is sloppy. A new 
cowf^vt^r i^,r/ j^ccounting system is Installed which, within a year, brings some 
tffltjrovmefti :o the ISO's accounts. However, the three divisions special 
etcsucac ion. vocational education, and administratipn maintain separate and 
S':>«^^-iT flreir ^inconsistent personnel and administrative practices. The data 
pro<:e5*,:ng operation generates complaints from local districts about slow and 
inadequate service. 



this one for administration, is 



r 

In May. Superintendent White is killed in an automobile accident. One of 
the assistant superintendents is appointed by the board to be acting 
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superintendent. The local superintendents^ roundtable volunteers i ts 
assistance to the iSD board in selecting a new superintendent. After some 
hesitation, the ISO board accepts the offer. Three local superintendents and 
the ISO board interview candidates. In August the job is offered to a local 
super in tendeilt, James Zigler, He accepts. 

The Arrow Developmental Center opens, operated by AtSD. 



Superintendent Zigler and the ISO board develop a set of priorities for 
the ISO. Number one is reorganizing the ISC to address the needs of the 
districts* The list also calls foi^ evaluations of programs, ia performance 
appraisal system, a program of staff developments better internal budgeting 
and fiscal control, and better internal communication. One of the assistant 
superintendents resigns. Two new assistant superintendents are hired — pne 
for business and finance, the other for instruction. The director of the 
Regional Oata Processing Center resigns. 

A planning and evaluation office is created. 



A new post assistant superintendent for personnel services — is 
created and f i lied. 

Arrow City and the AtSD disagree about the best way to continue their 
joint data processing center. Arrow City withdraws from the venture. The 
AiSO continues a program to serve its own needs and some of the needs of the 
other local school districts* 



The assistant superintendent for business and finance resigns. His 
replacement becomes director of financial services. There are now four 
assistant superintendent position!^. 

At Zigler *s suggestion, the board cr^^es seven critical issues task 
forces o^ ISO and local staff to address the mutual needs of the ISD and the 
local districts: educational marketing, planning support, business and 
finance, curr iculuir: and instruction, legislative relations, physical plant ai 
operations, and personnel management. 



As state aid continues to decline, the board goes back to the voters for 
a third mi Mage increase for special education, in spite of the gloomy 
economic picture, the mlltage passes. The assistant superintendent for 
special education intensifies a policy begun 10 years before to use ISO funds 
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to encourage locaT districts to hire their own special education staff, rather 
than serving local districts with ISO-based staff. 



2. History ^ 

The history of Arrow Intermediate School District is marked by three 
periods: origin., growth and management. The era of origin dates from 19^7 to 
the late 1960s; we can adopt I968 as a convenient chronologicaV nii lestone. 
From here unti I the middle of 1978. the ISO experienced a period of rapid 
growth, both in various specific programs and in its overall role. Since 
1978, the leitmotif of Arrow has been itrict management. These three periods 
coincide almost exactly with the tenures of the three superintendents of Arrow 
ISO. However/' these chief executives were only part of the picture; other 
factors were also important in the transformation of education In Arrow 
County. 

Arrow's constituent LEAs comprise 3 grpup whose diversity would challenge 
any regional agency charged with promoting cooperation. The Arrow ISO region 
has 1? LEAs. Of these. Arrow City is the only major city. Its school 
district includes one-half of the county's students. Arrow City has both a 
significant minority population and many students who are classified as 
underachievers. The remainder of the LEA's are suburbs of Arrow City or 
out ly.ing rural LEAs. The LEAs range in si2e from under 1000 to over 25.000 
students. The suburban and rural areas have very few minority students or 
staff. The suburbs send a very high percentage of their students to college. 
The rural coiwnunitles and Arrow City do not. Because of its size and 
sophistication, the Arrow City district is able to provide much of its own 
programming without the help of the ISO. Because of the long and troubled 
relationship between Arrow City and Arrow ISO, Arrow City prefers to go it 
alone. Currently, Arrow City is advocating a piece of legislation that would 
allow it (and other cities) to become their own iSDs* If successful, the 
secession would vastly increase the f iscal, dif f Icul ties of the ISO by removing 
a large portion of its students'and its tax base, without substantially 
decreasing demand for its programming. 

The iSDs in Michigan evolved out of the courjty education system. Before 
1947 the county commissioner of schools was appointed by the County Board of 
supervisors. When the legislature created County Boards of Education in 19^7. 
the county commissioner became county superintendent. The Arrow County 
Coiwnissioner, Christopher Judd. was first selected at a political convention 
In 19^3. This manner of selection influenced the quality of the county 
coimissioners scross the state; these mei^were often more politician than 
educator. However. Judd had been a teacher prior to his selection, and over 
the years he placed high priority on the improvement of educational 
opportunity in his countyv-x. 

1^ the middle 1940s, those education commissioners who were concerned 
with educational issues worked toward changes in the law to establish County 
Super intendencies and County Boards of Education. Judd recalls that the 
commissioners lobbied the Legislature with two goals in mind. First. County 
Boards would be concerned wi th education for education's sake. As county 
commissioner. Judd had been under the formal authority of the county 
supervisors, who were necessarily interested in matters other than education. 

/. 
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Second J Judd wanted to expand the range of activities that he could pursue. 
The leg^l changes he advocated would (and did) open up new activities and 
funding sources to county superintendents. He took an active role in tbe 
successful lobbying effort* 

So» in 19^7 Judd i>ecame Arrow County superintendent, with an elected 
County Board of Education. The county supervisors still had the authority for 
his budget^ but policy matters were in the handS;Of the county board. Arrow^s 
board was relatively progressive due to the presence of Arrow City. Between 
19^7 and 1959f Judd pursued his desire to expand his role and Improve Arrow's 
educational system. Starting in 19^9t he was successful in getting the state 
to pay for small-scale programs that were very innovative at that time (e.g., 
speech correction and home-bound handicapped education) . Arrow City was 
substantially more sophisticated than other LEAr in the county in the^ 
provision of special education services, vocational education, and media 
services. Judd was careful with Arrow City, and through frequent negotiation, 
did not push county programs on Arrow City officials. A long-time ISO staff 
member recalled: 

Mr. Judd was very cautious. He wouldn^t do anything without a direct 
request from the local school districts... .he was' very supportive of 
special education, but ne was careful not to usurp local prerogatives. 

This is how Judd saw his role. He was supportive, ^^et unwilling to seep 
on anyone's toes. He attempted to stay off of Arrow City's turf, and 
encouraged more and better programming in the out-county areas. Judd's 
supervisory duties dealt primarily with the smaller LEAs, and here he saw a 
critical need for special services and innovative programming. 

Throughout the 1950s, Judd worked with specjai inlrfoit groups id deveidpj 
a broad spectrum of support for Arrow County's educational programs. The ' 
Crippled Ch^|ldren's Society was instrumental in the origination of the first 
cooperative special education program in 195^ (a home-bound han<ltcapped 
program). The Association for Retarded Chi Idren lobbied local boards and the 
county board for a millage vote designated for special education. Judd was 
sympathetic. But the board wa!^ hesitant. As one board member r^alled: 

And so he was sympathetic with the special education concept » and he felt 
that children had the right to be educated; But the board did not want 
to put the issue on the ballot. The procedure was that they had to vote 
to put it on the ballot and they just did not want to. 

The issue was a special education millage. Judd felt it was not wise to 
actively cajole the board: 

...because people would naturally think or would tend to think that if t 
went out and promoted it without the backing of the citizens 
groups. . .that I would have had a selfish motive in mind, that I wanted to 
build an empjre, so to speak. 

After most of the local boards in the county voted to support it and 
Arrow City promised no active opposition, the county board agreed to put the 
millage on the ballot in 1959* At this point, Judd said, the citizen 
involvement he had nurtured was a ''godsend." 
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Despite the fact that a fevT LEA superintendents were "less than totally 
supportive'* because they were worr;ed that the county might 'infringe on th^ir 
turf*'* the millage was passed by the voters. It resulted in a. huge increase 
in special education programming, financed by almost half a million dollars 
brought in toy the millage. Observers credit part of the acceptance by the 
voters to the inroads that had already been made through the county's efforts. 
Some of the programs funded by the initial millage were simply expansions of 
ongoing programs in'tiated by Judd prior to the millage. For example, the 
county financed the construction of speciaT classrooms in local schools to 
provide a permanent base for the itinerant special education teachers. 

The evolution of the county's non-reguKtory services preceding the 
millage had two distinct components, orchestrated by Superintendent Judd. As 
described above» Jucjd avoided an aggressive rble while attempting to build 
support for an expansion of county ^rvices. First, he encouraged citizen 
involvement. A significant portion of county programming can ue traced to 
such involvement, as was the first millage vote in Arrow County.' Second, Judd 
worked with the local super i ntendents too. Much of the progr dimming evolved 
because l^cal superintendents desired it. According to Judd, 

f 

...some of these services from this office that preceded the millage came 
as a result of suggestions from local superintendents rather than from me 
to sit here and say that we ought to be doing th\%^ So we took some 
satisfaction from that. They asked for it.^v 

Judd did not merely wait for their requests. He encouraged their 
participation. As he commented on the programs of the 1950*s; 

This, of course, was all a way of demonstrating, first, of providing 
service, secondly, it was demonstrating to the local districts that maybe 
there were some services that could be coordinated at a central level. 

Citizen involvement and LEA desires continued to be significant after the 
passage of tKe millage. From 1959 to Judd's retirement in 1968, the county 
continued to grow, with new funding, and new additions to the menu of 
programs. Thus ^'origin*' is a fa^r concept with which to characterize the 
period up through 1 968. Arrc^ County became an ISO when the Legislature 
mandated the formal change in 1^63* The change was largely a formality. As 
we have seen, the Arrow County Board of Education, under Judd's leadership, 
was providing a significant repertoire of educational services well before 
1963. to all of the LEAs except Arrow City. 

A staff member in special education at Arrow ISO described the years 
imiedlately following the i ni t i al- mi llage: 

» 

...those first 10 years were grow^i years. And they were, they were fun 
years in that they were all very developmental.. Where there had been no 
programs, you coutd start programs. Where there had been no rooms, we 
built rooms. There were rooms built in almost, every school . We could 
use the intermediate millage to build rooms and dedicate them for special 
education for handicapped chi Idren. 

He continued, recal 1 ing some of the new areas of programming and the sources 
of or ig I n: 
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The growth was especial 1y fast in the area of mental retardation — you 
can understand why when citizens for the Arrow as.sociation» when the 
parents who represented mentaUy-retarded chi Jdren pushed the millage, 
you can imagine that was one of the first areas. Other areas got 
started; speech therapy expanded rapidly too... 

At Judd's suggestion, one parent activist who had supported the mi Mage 
campaign ran successfully for the county board, giving the parents a permanent 
voice on the board. Other groups were also involved in the developments of 
the early 1960s: 

The AssocTation for Retarded Chi Idren that was the powerful g^oup. 
There were other groups. .. there were parent groups representing deaf and 
hard of hearing children. There were parent groups that were active for 
physically handicapped. Cerebral Palsy Association, CP has been active 
in this area. 

The Michigan Department of Education played an increasingly supportive 
role in this period as well. Judd recalls that in the I950s« the specialists 
in the SEA were slceptical about the ability of the county to deliver quality 
services; the SEA had assigned mostly regulatory functions to county systems. 
But as Arrow* s servWe capacity developed, and as LEA staff and parents 
proffered positive feedback to the SEA about the county^s services, the SEA*s 
doubts dissipated. ISO personnel said that the SEA was particularly 
supportive of Arrow's entry Into vocationaleducation in the mid 1960s. 

The mov^into vocational education came after the county had been 
transformed into an ISO in 1963. The board remained the same, and Judd 
remained as J SO Superintendent. The staff was still quite small, with fewer 
than 10 people in the rented headquarters, and an LEA-based (often itinerant) 
special education staff of 35 specialists, the major change involved in 
becoming an ISO was the transfer of all administrative functions from the 
county board of supervisors to the ISO itself (whi^h inexorably led to an 
increase in staff). The name change seemed s i gni f Jcant. at the time, according 
to Judd, principally because it paved the way for eventual consolidation of 
ISDs. Such consolidation (which never happened) would have been more 
difficult, it was thought, if regional un^ts were coHed County School 
Districts. 

During the late sixties the major infusion of innovation and funding came 
in vocational education. Years of de)i*tate negotiation with the local 
districts culminated in a plan for an area vocational center that excluded 
Arrow City. Arrow City preferred to continue its own successful program, and 
the City board Of education refused to put the vocational nil lege question 
before the Arrow City voters. In 1968, all the other voters In the county 
approved a mitlage earmarked for vocational education In a center to be buitt 
^and operated by the AtSD. 

i 

The area vocational center was not the only building that the ISO was 
planning. The staff had outgrown the rented he^uarters and some began to 
lobby the board to build an ISO center with significant potential for 
expansion. Although Judd was dubious about such embitious and expensive 
plans^ he and the board agreed to acquire land on which to build a 
headquarters and the vocational center. The new building wa? significant noi 
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Cif^iy for expdf^ded ^ac i >\ I'gnaiUd 5 ihift of focus for the ISO irotn 

d provider of pf rn- ip^c^a^ education sjtograms lo a provider of many 
ii:rjiCt% raAQ»ng iroffi cur r » 5 oJ^. (e readtng con^uUdnif) lo vocattonal 
edwcatiof^, arto ©cx/T' r>. ^trai i ve services for ihc L£At (e.g,. data processing). 
$pec>a! education h«<j dcwioaied the ^mage the iSO 'n the mindt of local 
ttaff and I SO »taf'. Wvih the new fdctt»iy. everyone begar> to take t^c ISO 
•ore i|cr»outiy in oiher ari^as. 

Shortly after the decniori to bu>id ihe new center was made* Judd 
jnncuoccd hit dec i» ton to r€tt«e. He hj90 been having tnort frequent conflicts 
milh Arrow City. As the ^SO't program ofte?^<ng» expanded in tcope. Arrow C»ty 
teca:fM^ .1 ncreat « r^g n y h.'>itr'ie. Di sagree^Ngntii flowered over cur.rScutarv 
v^*tiona)» and dat<i pr ocet» i ng tervicet to which Arrow City had access Out 
were una^AHa&ie to other d stricts tn the county. 

Jwidd's retirenient brought »n a new superintendent with a different 
««naBe«#rtt sty»e% Judd's stv*e had been qu te loose. The Arrow iSO had, rt 
th»» time, only :he barest 'uuimeni% of formal .procedure ve»g.« a salary 
schedule)* Dec ^S'on-maKtng author iiiy was relative)^ decentralized because 
Jadd*s personal activ>t»es focused mainly on external factors, the LEAs and 
the state-level acuors* Tne position of as/istant supe? inienbint tor special 
educatccn was created >n i^(>l, and th>s formalized the authority held by the 
speciifi ^ducat »bn director. 

Howard White* who oecane Judd'^i successor, had a different style, with 
ipjportant ipipl icat io?»^ for the development of the ISO- His selection began a 

period of growth for the jSO w«th Mttie focus or direction* With an 
(increased mifUage in I9^9« < state mandatory special education law in 1971 
(and concomitant increases in state- f unds) « a ieral special education* law in 
»975. and a proliferation of state categorical programs. White was destined to 

aversee increases «f> ??>any areas of service and reguiat-ton. The ea^ iy 1970s 

were Character iared by one iSO staff member as a perS'-d of '^shotgun'' 

ent r ^prencur s^ i p . 

Tne comibinatJon of ^ncrca^ed ^unds and stricl'*r reauircmen.s in special 
education resulted -^n more age and disabH' y categories being served, as wen 
at a shift «n tne ro^t or influence of Arro*^ iSO. -Af !r I97^» special 
education programs served chi id'^en from birth to age 26. The ISO developed 
comprehensive infant idc" \ 1 f icat ion programs, tied to public and private 
»nfant care faci^Jties. One special education official desc<^ibed the posjtive 
effect* of this increase in comprehenj * vet iss: 

Pfep''«mary impaired, that was new to xthools* Thai/s lero tc ive. We 
^£d some programs for neai ing impair^ed .and physUally impaired* below age 
liite, prior^^ to mandatory, b'jt very TftMe e^sc. Now any hand apped 
chV^d froPf*. the moment yo>j know ht s eligible for service* Th»t * s 
s gn»f«can?ly dffferen?. And- J r^r^ plus I tnink, that^s really a 
s»gnif;cant tn-ng undc?' mania <o|^y special ebucation. You get early » 
1 ntervent »on; we found youngsters, frankly, that were more handicapped 
tnan they needed to be because they were not discovered early» and thr 
parents r-ea^y d^dn^t *now hp*i to deal wLth the situation. We found somt- 
pat net >c things, tne a^ea of visuaMy impd«?'ed and blind children, 
Tne^r parents rea^Jy didn t i^now: The person, the child* had no 
st»mu?afc«on or vcy l^ttJ^r st<muiaiion, and ! y i ng >n cribs, you have the 
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flai head syndrome from lying in a crib. And 1 just really feel good 
abc .1 that early intervention and we have a lot of ch! ^dren that are less 
handicapped because of it. 

Alon^ with a plethora of new programs in special education resulting in* 
large new groups of clients, the service to existing clients was improved 
because of the required Individual Education Plans (lEPs) and the concomitant 
•'due process" mancjated for parents. The special education director descri?5ed 
the before and after situation: 

We too often determined a program by the labelling of a youngster, prior 
to mandatory. As soon as you put a label on a youngster, we knew what 
the youngster needed. Now. we look at the child in various dimensions 
and say» wha: does the child need? And it realiy is a significant 
difference. And Tm just outlining some of the areas there. And again 
another way of saying it, we educated by class or group. You knew what 
type A classroom needed, t>pe A classroom 'or educable mentally retarded. 
Now che program is individualized with Icng and short term goals and 
individual performance objectives. And that was quite a switch fcr 
teachers, to go irom making a lesson plan by a class for a whole group, 
to now look at an individuals* needs and write out some performance 
objectives for that child. 

The appeal provisions in'the law not only improved the quality of the 
programs, they also required the ISO to share authority for their programming. 
One special edijcation official depicted the ISO*s difficulty in learning t 
deal with the changes in authority structure: 

The sphere of influence I think changed significantly where school and 
special education directors determined what was going to happen. Under 
mandatory, parents, advocates, and sometimes what I refer to as *'the 
martjans" (the courts, the federal and state regulations, whatever), they 
coine shooting at you and they influence how yow develop programs. 
Sometimes they(\make you scratch your head, but you learn to deal with 
thait and it*s not at I bad. But it was. quite a switch, going from this 
being the good guys and developing programs, fun times, to suddenly 
sometimes you're thje enemy because schools are suspect .. . But you deal 
with the martians and they're okay, you just learn to deal with that. \ 

The balance between regulation and service definitely shifted: "we s^ 
ourselves more as service units prio»' to mandiitory.** Afterwards, the 
regulatory roles of the state and the ISO loomed much larger. 

This shift made Arrow's relationships with its consti tuent LEAs that much 
more precarious. White lacked tije political caution of his predecessor. He 
aUo, tacked the management skills to keep tight control ^over the enormous 
growth in fie role of the ISO. One of the primary means of communication 
between the ISD and its LEAs ts the I SD Board; White ignored tiie Board's 
potential as a vehicle for communication, keeping his board membiers quite 
uninformed. As pne board member said, he practiced a "close to the che^t*' 
. style, i 

White received some warnings from his administrative staff conc'erning the 
paucity of procedure within Arrow. In July I975t he received a memo fror his 
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business manager indicating the manager's substantial concern over the 
worsening fragmentation of the organization. In I976f White recommended that 
the position of personnel admi ni strator be created to ^omote uniformity in 
intra-org^nizat ional perron^^l practices. Because White refused to pass 
negative information a<^out the ISO to the Board, the recommendation was 
tabled. An ApriJ 1977 meino fror ti.e business manager to- the superintendent 
indtcateo problems, wi th thr overall management system: late and inaccurate 
federti reports, cash f iow prob-i^s and the widespread reluctance of staff to 
accept f'scal controls. At tt's lime the staff was more than 800 people. The 
organisation was handling extremely large amounts of^ money; a special 
rducatio: budget of $5 million, a vocational education budget of $1 million, 
and general education at $80c;,000. The special and vocational education 
orogranr were managed separately, with little or no coordination. 

The l3D's relationship with Arrow City continued to be less than 
cooperative* Between 1967 and 197^i ISD repeatedly approached the Arrow 

City school district concerning a joi nt .data*process i ng program. Finally, in 
197^1, Arrow City agreed to. par Icipate in a joint program if it had equa) 
control over thf governance of the program. A separate four-person governing 
board for data processing war established with two representjat t ves of the 
Arrow City super i ntendent, one other local superintendent, and an ISD 
representative. The ISD reluctantly agreed to this arrangement because Arrow 
City had a superior progrm and the other LEAs in the county were ^clamor ing 
for better service. The joint operation was created* and the RegionjI Data 
Processing Cooperative made no mention of Arrow or ISD on its letterhead. In 
I975f there were repeated arguments — never settled to either party's 
satisfaction — over which hardware to purchase. In early i977f local clients 
raised concerns before the data processing board .about lack of programs, 
difficulties in ordering products from the cooperative, and too much clerical 
work. The data*processi ng cooperative exemplified the worsening relationship 
between the Arrow ISD and Arrow City. 

The irony of the situation is that Arrow wa& managed so poorly during the 
time of maximum resources. Then in 1978, Superintendent Wliite died suddenly 
after an automobile accident. One of the assistant super i ntenJents filled in 
as acting super i ntendt:nt while a search for a successor was conducted. The 
three assistant super i ntendents reported that the crisis drew them together 
and strengthened their working relationships. The local superintendents in 
the county volunteered their advice and support to the ISD board, but the 
board was extremiily reluctant to accept outside cpunsel. The board grudgingly 
conceded that the local superintendents might Contribute to the selection 
process and permitted them to do so. In end the board chose a local 
superintendent to succee'^ White, although the vote was not -unanimous. The new 
Superintendent, James Zigler, was not only an abrasive personality, but sorrie 
participants objected to the selection of a superintendent from within the 
county, rather than an outsider with no previous history in the. area to live 
down. 

Immediately after Zigler became superintendent. Arrow City announced that 
it was no longer willing to continue its participation in the data processing 
cooperative. The following year, the decline in state funding for ISD 
programs began. Zigler^ faced a steadily worsening financial situation and an 
uneven irternal equilibrium in the twq main program areas. The ISD staff was 
uncertain about how he would cope with these d i I emmas . So were the LEAs. The 
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collapse of the data processing cooperative was a symbolic culmination of 
Arrow's problems with i ts consti tuent LEAs. and Arrow City in particular. A 
significant minority of th^ local super i ntendcjnts« from the most sophisticated 
districts, felt that th% Arrow ISO was not responsive to their needs. In 
fact, they were right. During White's tenure the Arrow ISO responded only to 
persistent, concerted LEA requests for service and principally responded to 
the needs perceived by ISO jstaff and funding opportunities. Officials Tn 
Arrow City felt that the ISO had made -1 i tt 1 e contr ibut ion to education in the 
city and was incapable of responding to the complex educational problems faced 
by Arrow City teachers and students. 

Zigler's management style helped the Arrow ISO attain better relations 
with its LEAs, even in* the case of Arrow City. His first priority was to 
increase the ISO's responsiveness to its local districts. The fiscal pressure 
on Arrow, and the steps he took to mitigate it have altered dramatically the 
internal workings of the ISO, as well as its stance toward the LEAs. His 
organizational innovations and reforms have made Arrow more effective 
externally, while centralizing internal control in the Superintendent's 
office. The organization has become more ef f i c i entTunder the pressure of 
sustained fiscal stress and Zigler's grip on the financial and personnel 
systems. 

The funding cuts on the state and federal level have been dramatic. The 
Regional Educational Media Center funding is in Jeopardy, and a dissolul on of 
the^REMCs on a state-wide basis is possible. State categorical' funding for 
special education has been cut by more than half. When Zigler arrived. Arrow 
had a $2 million reserve in the special education funds; in I982 the ISO had a 
half-million dollar deficit, kjrrw has reduced its staff by more than 120 in 
the past year. The most important results of the fiscal stresi- are the 
effects on the internal management of the ISO (discussed in'more detail in 
Part 3) and the increased dependency on local funding, and therefore the ISO's 
relations with constituent districts (discussed in Part U) . In order to clear 
up the internal organizational confusion he perceived, Zigler has implemented 
radical changes in the internal management of the Arrow ISO. 



5. Internal Management 

The management style of Zigler is rather easy to characterize, even if 
its implementation is still evolving. It is a style involving 
standardization, integration, evaluation, planning and a general tightening up 
of the internal structure and procedures. 

A new assistant superintendent of personnel position was Created in I98O, 
after Zigler disposed of an incompetent personnel manager. The new director 
began to standardize personnel policies across the various divisions in terms 
of hiring, vacation leaves^ etc. With the support of the ISO board and at the 
urging of Zigler, the new director slowly developed some procedure out of the 
chaos that existed. 

We opened the career center and then the developmental center was built, 
so here we had two classroom programs side by side, operated by two 
different divisions of the ISO, Yoju wouldn't have recognized them as 
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belonging to the same district. Hours were different^ personnel 
^ practices were differentp you name it* it was different. 

ZIgler initiated an administrative council as part of h^s push for 
integration of the various subunits of the organization. This is a group of 
ten people: the assistant superintendents and the departmental supervisors. 
Because of the size of this council, a natural sub-group emerged which meets 
more often than the council. This cabir>et consists ot Just the assistan^t 
superintendents and Zig1er*s adminrstra^ive ass i stent,, who functions as a 
deputy superintendent. A.t the weekly meetings of the cabinet, the staff goes 
over the tSD board agenda — the board meets once or twice a month — and 
their divisional activities* 

Upon his arrival, Zigler became aware of the absence of almost any 
planning and evaluation activities, in 1979? he created a unit that would 
handle these chores for the iSDi and for LEAs on a contract basis. Roughly 
half of this unit's work is internal. The director of this un'Tt is also part 
of a Special Projelcts Team initiated by Zigler to pursue publicl and private 
grants. He uses formal mechanisms (e.g. surveys) and informal channels for 
feedback. He described the informal channels: 

I get a lot of information from the assistant superintendent for 
instruction. And the curr i cul um di rectors and superintendents in the 
locals. And sometimes that feedback is direct to one of us in the 
department, and sometimes it Is sent In letter form to James and he kicks 
it back to us. 

This feedback contributes to their evaluation services and to their self- 
evaluation of their own programs. Yhe director has a lot of discretion 
concerning projects to be initiated, although he always follows up on the 
recommendations of James Zt<gler. 

The superintendent has also included the board in the planning process. 
Soon after he took over, he had the board draw up a list of priority issues 
for the ISO to tackle (one that emerged was the personnel problem) . More 
recently* he and the board created task forces of LEA personnel and ISO staff 
to address critical lissues in several areas of interest to both the LEAs and 
the ISO (e.g«, educational marketing and finance). 

Although Zigler has not transformed the organization into a rigidly 
centralized entity, he has shifted authority upward significantly and 
tightened up the general, operation of the ISO. He must pass on all hirings 
and firings; previously the supervisors could hire whomever they wanted. He 
seldom circumvents hi$ subordinates* recommendations, but he does keep a close 
eye on what goes on. The division directors used to have much more discretion 
concerning their programming. As one described it: 

There wasn't a lot of pressure from the divisions. Because they really 
rather liked functioning on their own. Nobody was gonna complain about 
that. Plus there ^as plenty of money and if you wanted a new 
program. . .any kind of new program you wanted, you didn't have too much 
trouble. There was never a money problem because there was always 
funding somewhere. . .The staff was really not unhappy with the situation 
because they had a tremendous amount of freedom. 
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Under White's lack of internal leadership, the huge river of funds pouring in 
to the organization elicited the natural organizational response to resource 
surplus: a decentralization of decision-making authority. The educational 
result was a surfeit of programs. 

Through a combination of happenstance and Zi glares direct intervention, 
he has been able to choose most of his high-level subordinates. The new 
superintendent fired the personnel director and hired a new one as well as 
increasing the importance of the position. He brought In a colleague from his 
LEA as an administrative assistant, who serves in effect as a deputy 
fuper i ntendentt as evidenced both by the range of tasks in his purview, and 
the descriptions of him by the superintendent, other Arrow staff and LEA 
personnel. Many other positions were filled by Zigler after voluntary 
resignations and retirements. In all. more than 75* of the members of the 
administrative council have been hired by Zigler. This high turnover has 
given Zigler the opportunity to place in high-level positions people he trusts 
to share his sense of organizational mission. 

Zig1er*s style is obviously much different than White's. One director 
noted some major differences between the two superintendents: 

...this place has gone from what I would term a family type of operation, 
informal, smaller. I guess, than it is today; and i think it was a 
happier organization in the past. I'm not saying that happier means 
better, but in terms of how people felt about the organization. 1 think 
things have gone downhill... I think you had a change in top* level 
management when James came in who was very much, in my view a manager, a 
student of management.- He's tried to bring forward some concepts that i 
think will upset people. 

Most of the concepts referred to are in the area of planning and evaluation: a 
wage and compensation study, performance appraisals, etc. Most of the staff 
interviewed, as well as^ the ISO board members and LEA staff, view Zigler's 
changes with some ambivalence. On one hand, the ISO has lost its 
gemuti ichkcii t and its sense of adventure. On the other hand, it runs more 
efficiently and predictably, and that has its advantages. One director 
described the planning system under White: "we'd all go fishing." The 
director of one program shared with us his positive outlook concerning staff 
evaluation: 

The idea that you can look at several responsibilities and get your 
impression, share your impression of how you're doing and what needs to 
be done with that of your supervisor...! think it's important that we 
have a. feeling that we're going in the right direction and doing a 
cred i table Job. 

Another professional staff member commented on the improved communication 
since Zigler 's innovations: « 

Really, I don't think there's much I could ask for, that I've not gotten 
to make my Job easier, i feel a very supportive situation exists here in 
terms of any times I've had problems. He's helped me address that, has 
brought the rest of the group together in terms of looking at some things 
that was helpful. I think we are kept well -i nformed, which is 
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important so that there aren't some things that come upf or agreements 
made, that • don't know about. 

Zigler also has instituted much more formal structure than White did. 
One staff member who observed both said, 

I would say that probably the greatest co'^trast that I could see would be 
♦ in terms of formal operation, in that White seemed to be more informal 
and less concerned with standardization/across divisions. I think our 
present Superintendent is more oriented to business operation in terms of 
organization and also pushed for more cooperation across divisions. 

One local observer described White as "a quiet summer braeze'' and Zigler as 
"the tornado coming across the plain." 



k. Relationsh ips wi th the Local Education AgencFes 

Since Zigler became super intendenl» there has been a significant 
improvement in the ISO's relationships wl th local school people. Before 1978f 
the ISO operated quite independently of the local districts. Because of the 
special millages that flowed directly into ISO coffers, it was financially 
independent. The ISO paid the full cost of building and operating the area 
vocational center, and paid 100% of the added costs of special education for 
the local school districts, including the costs of building and equipping 
special needs classrooms and schools. As a result* there was little need for 
formal, intensive consultation with local officials. With a strong sense of 
professional commitment to doing a good job, the ISO staff developed and 
expanded a sophisticated set of special and vocational education programs, in 
some cases over the protests of local school people who were less ! noovation* 
minded. Local people saw the ISO as a separate entity, not very well 
integrated with their major concerns, and primarily oriented to smaller, rural 
districts that depended most heavily on ISO services. The ISO's location in 
Mann Village, rather than in one of the larger districts, encouraged this 
perception. / 



Two factors turned these relationships around. >nrst was Zigler 's 
determination to involve local schooT of f i c i al S more aH^ively in ISO 
decisions. Second was the common fiscal predicament that befell the ISO and 
all the LEAs in the early ISBO's as the state economy plummeted, bringing down 
with it state support for public education. 

Zigler's enthusiasm for local involvement can be explained in part by his 
background as a local superintendent who felt disenfranchised in the ISO. A 
framed motto on the wall of the Superintendent's conference room spells out 
Zigler 's phi losophy: 

The function of the Arrow ISO, and its reason for existence, is to help 
school districts within its constituency to achieve their educational 
goals. In this spirit, all activities and services of the ISO arei" 
complementary to programs conducted by local districts. 

In this spirit. Arrow has begun to decentralize its special education 
programs to the LEA level. Whenever there is a vacancy in an ISO staff 
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position, for example, a diagnostician who serves the Baker schools, the ISO 
^ffers the Baker school district the opportunity to hire its own 
diagnostician, and the ISO reimburses the district for the salary expense. 
The ISO has become more sensitive to Hocal autoncmiy; ithe staff works carefully 
and politically to bring along the local boards^ and administrators. The ISD 
no longer mounts new programs because; the need exists; they wait until the 
locals see the need and request ISO assistance. Sometimes they nudge the 
locals in the right direction. Nevertheless, there has been a marked change 
in style. 

Arrow has developed several ways to maintain communication with LEAs, 
both for planning and evaluation. Z\g\er set up a flock of task forces 
combining LEA and ISD personnel to assess local needs in several areas. There 
are also threl superintendents' advisory committees: data-processing, special 
education andlgeneral education (which includes vocational education and the 
REHC) j^Thes'e tommi ttees are subgroups of the Arrow County superintendents' 
rouncHable, w^lch meets regularly. At Zigler's suggestion, the roundtable 
meetings have r^ently been restructured* Every other month, the 
superintendents meet as usuai. But in the alternate months, three subgroups 
meet separately to discuss common problems with the ISD superintendent and 
staff. Instead of all the local superintendents meeting together. Arrow City 
and the Arrow Community College meet together, the suburban middle-sized LEAs 
meet together, and the small rural LEAs meet together. This igrouping has 
facilitated discussion of common interestSi according to the local 
superintendents, and they prefer meetings structured in this manner. Each 
group uses the meetings to provide feedback and direr.tion to ISD f pgrams. 
For example, superintendents may express concern about the allccat5on of slots 
in vocational education or the quality of data-processing i^ervice, Zigler 
often has to justify his distribution of resources. 

One drawback to the multitude of participatory mechanis*<<s is the time 
required from local officialSr Al though local administrators enjoy the 
opportunity to meet, discuss, and support one another, smaH LEAs, with few 
administrators, are overloaded by the number of hours taken up by the iSD* A 
single person may be charged with participating in all these areas and stiM 
have to run a district. 

Since the ISD board is elected by LEA boards, the board members are, at 
least in principle, an important link to the districts. Zigler has taken 
great pains to keep them Informed and active. Although most of the agenda for 
board meetings originates with Zigler, Board members are free to add to it^ 
One member noted the difference between Zigler and White vis-a-vis the Board: 

Zigler is also more interested in the Board, and I think their legitimate 
function, much more so than White. To some extent. White thought of the 
school board members as a necessary evil... and the result was that 
intermediate Board members were not particularly well informed. 

Although many more ISD decisions now go to the board, the board remains quite 
insulated from local concerns and from ISD staff. The board members we 
interviewed had little or no contact with local school boards, except at 
election time, and collected no independent information about ISD activitits, 
apart from that channelled through Zigler. 
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Local education officials expressed positive evaluation of almost all 
Arrow* s^rograms . One LEA vocational education director stated his reasons 
f or'^V^uViating the career center so positively: 

' I think it*s because of the level of instruction that's offered out there 
and also the relationship that B0% of the i nstructors have with the kids. 
I think it is quite good. 

Similar comments were made about other programs, save for data-processing. 
The LEAs remain dissatisfied with the data-processing services they buy from 
the ISD^ The data-processing program, devastated during the battles over 
control with Arrow City, has still not recovered a clear sense of purpose or a 
workable method for serving local needs. But the major programs — special 
ed, vocal nal ed, and REHC — are highly regarded by local administrators. 
All of th LEAs except for Arrow City said that they would be yorse off 
without the ISO's services. 

With all of the ISO's regulatory functions^ there i s some tension with 
the service orientation of most ISO programs. As one superintendent summed it 
up: 

I think that [monitoring] is an unfortunate responsibility of the ISD, 
which always prides itself in being service-oriented and I don't see that 
as being, well mingled with the policing responsibilities of 
Sk']k2... [That is] the only whistle-blowing activity that they've got. 
I think it's still possible to do bus route moni tor ing« to do any and all 
of the form monitoring that they've got. I think that's all possible to 
do in the name of service. But I don't think it's possjble to receive a 
complaint from the parent and then come to the local and still be 
oMented towards service when you've got your badge on. It's just not 
consistent. I don't think the people who drafted the law, they just 
. thought that's /Something that somebody should take care of and the 
intermediate district got stuck with it. 

7Jgler and the ISD staff attempt to mute the inherent conflict between 
regulation and service through taking the perspective of the LEAs. People who 
conduct the compliance moni tor i nQ^.^r the ISO are almost without exception 
former local staff members. WK^ problems emerge during I SD compl iance 
monitoring, the ISO seeks way^ to solve the problems rather than to punish the 
malefactors. If there is anyway to avoid reporting a problem to the state, 
the ISO finds it. The local districts have a cJear sense that the ISD is on 
their side. 

» 

With all the effort in recent years to improve local-lSD relationships, 
the one factor that may have had the most impact was the precipitous decline 
in state funding for education. For the first time, local districts and the 
ISO had to confront the same problems. Lay-offs, cutbacks, setting new 
priorities, deferred maintenance, energy conservation, seeking public support 
for the schools and increased funding — these issues were on the minds of all 
the superintendents in Arrow County. They created a sense of shared purpose 
that, seems to have worked to the benefit of the ISD. Before, many district 
off i^cials saw the ISO as an independent, ^ot terribly relevant empire, free of 
the political and practical demands that they faced. un running their systems. 
After the f i sea T crunch, the ISO administrators were \in the same boat with 
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local administrators, facing many of the same constraints and difficulties. 
The perception of .a common fate increased local willingness tot participate in 
ISD*ini tiate^ activities. 

Some problems remain in the lSO*s relationships with its constituent 
districts. One is the area of affirmative action. Although several of the 
local districts have significant minority student populations and have 
responded by increasing their minority staff, che ISO has never hired minority 
administrators or teachers in any significant number. Several local 
superintendents repeatedly expressed concern over this omission, arguing that 
it served to isolate the ISO from theneeds of the county. But not until 
1981, when a local chapter of th*? WAACP protested the ISO's hiring record, 
with attendant publicity in the local papers, was the ISO moved to adopt an 
affirmative action olan. 

The relationship with Arrow City remains troubled. The history of 
conflict between the boards and superintendents has left sufficient bitterness 
on both sides that it is difficult to imagine much improvement In the short 
riin. Among the professional staff, however, the problem i s much less severe. 
In special education, vocat'ional education, and the REMC« the ISO and the 
Arrow City school district have a record of occasional informal cooperation 
and support. The rhetoric is clear. Arrow City has its own vocational 
center, its own special education department, and its own film library. Arrow 
City officials told us that they have no need for the ISD. But at the program 
level they do excnange materials, ideas, and student slots with the ISO to 
their mutual benefit. Arrow City board and district officials see the ISD as 
irrelevant at best, inexperienced with the educational problems of an urban 
district, and damaging at worst. The ISO board and staff see Arrow City as 
hostile and unreasonably resistant to what the ISO believes to be obvious 
benefits of county-wide programs. The result, for now, is an un^^asy truce. 



5. Relationships wi th the State Education Agency 

Arrow's relations with the SEA and the legislature are quite congenial. 
Arrow has some personnel who are well respected (e.g., the special education 
director) by the specialists at the SEA. The SEA has had little input into 
the decision-making at Arrow. The ISO has the usual array of state 
categorical grants in their major programming areas, like special and 
vocational education. Contact with the S£A is frequent, even at levels below 
Zigler. The staff members said they felt free to call their various contacts 
at the SEA whenever they had a problem, question, or suggestion. Sometimes 
the SEA will send someone to meetings at Arrow to explain new responsibi I i ties 
or regulations. 

Contact with the legislature is not so frequent. The ISD has set up a 
legislative support team, which encourages the ^EAs to supply personnel to 
lobby the Legislature in rotation. In this way, the'lEAs and Arrow avoid the 
cost of a fult-time lobbyist, which other large ISDs deem useful, but still 
benefit from sustained representation in the capitol.^ The ISD does keep watch 
jon legislative activities pertinent to ISDs through these lobbying activities. 
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CHAPTER VI I 
COHPLIXITY AND COOPERATION IN £SA REGIONS 



A. THE ANATOMY OF ESA SUCCESS 



In a paraphrase of the old joke about pornography , the project' began with 
the notion that, even if we could not confidently define ESA success, we would 
know it when we saw it. We were wrong. ESA success (or effectiveness or 
performance the label hardly matters) was a concept that grew Increasingly 
less clear as we learned more about it. As the reader of the preceding 
chapters knows by now, ESAs selected for their allegedly levels of 
effectiveness turned out to be quite successful on critical dimensions. 
Similarly, "very successful*' ESAs showed distressing deficiencies. Before 
analysis can reach the question of why some ESAs are more succeMful than 
others, the complexities and facets of ^'success*' must be sorted through. 

Thlv_proces5 has links to several recen t devel opments in the ^ 

organizational literature. Researchers have traditionally focused on the 
attainment of bas^ic goals, on the extent to which critical resources have been 
obtained, or simply on survival (Qoodman and PennI ngs, 1977) • The assumption 
that organizations pursue a single goal or a limited set of goals In a linear 
fashion appears to have given way to a recognition that many organizations 
pursue multiple, contradictory goals (Cameron, 1978). In a related vein, a 
number of researchers have observed that the outputs of some organizations 
Jend themselves more easily to quantification than do the outputs of others. 
The number, quality, and profitability of units produced in a shoe factory is 
much more easily measured than the performance of a school, and there is less 
debate over the validity of the measures used. Not only do organizations vary 
with respect to how easily and validly performance is measured. Given 
multiple goals, some areas of performance within a single organization are 
subject to easier and more val id: measurement than others. 

Another recent theme in the literature on effectiveness is that most 
organizations have more than one strategic constituency attending to how well 
the organization is doing (Connol ly, .Conlon, and Deutsch, 198O) . If many 
constituencies have an interest in what a given organization does, they are 
likely to use mul t iple cr i ter ia to judge performance. Different expectati^s 
will be held, different demands will be made and different conclusions will(|be 
reached about performance by different constituencies. An organization is' 
effective to the extent that its stakeholders are satisfied that they are weli 
served by the organization's activities. The larger the number of 
constituents, the more evenly distributed the power among them» and the more 
divergent their orientations, the more complex will be the performance demands 
on the focal organization. The organization's efforts to respond to those , 
demards make it impossible to get a quick fix on overall performance. 

However complex performance demands do not by themselves make it 
impossible to gauge success if one is prepared to take more care with the 
process. The case studies permit th^ examination of success on multiple 
indicators./ Three seem particularly important in the case of ESAs: size, 
professional quality, and .he maintenance of supportive relationships with 
state and Ipcal constituents. The naive assumption that success on one 
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dimension woutd be associated with success on the others was the most obvious 
flaw in the original plan to select sites based on size as the indicator of 
success. Although size* as measured by staff, budgets, and number of programs 
or services, is the most traditional indicator of success, it proved 
inadequate in this setting. - 

Size is an indicator of effectiveness transplanted from the study 
private sector organizations. In a market envi ronmee'it, size is a reafonsble 
proxy for both product quality (higher quality products are likely to ^c^rieratc 
higher demand* enabling the firm to grow) and supportive relationships w*tl 
key constituents (large firms are large because they enjoy the support, of 
their customers and have not been confined by their competitors, employees, 
suppliers, or regulators). Thus size is not only easily measurable (and 
therefore popular among researchers) but sensible to use in some settings to 
judge relative performance. 

Many ESAs are located in environments with some properties of markets, 
and measuring size does measure to some degree their competitive success at 
capturing resources, for example, the ESAs in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
are legally permitted to behave entrepreneur iai ly to producie products and 
services that they may sell to such markets as they develop. The larger ESA^ 
in these states are those that have done a better job of assessing the local 
and state ''markets** and selling ESA programs to state and local buyers. 
However, all the ESAs in this study depend on more than budget or staff size 
for their survival. The ESAs' at: lity to survive and thrive often hinges on 
their performance on the other two indicators of professional quality and 
maintenance of supportive relationships. Size turns out to be unrelated to 
success on these dimensions. 

Quality of professional services can be a crucial determinant of the 
ESAs' ability to attract resources. Local participation, local funding, state 
funding, and community support are often justified on grounds of professional 
quality. Quality matters because professional groups at local . regional , and 
state levels often share norms about appropriate professional service. For 
example, special education officials in local school districts, ESAs, and the 
SEA now have suf f ic i ent trai n i ng and experience with one another to develop 
mutual understanding about a high quality individual education plan for an 
autistic child. If ESA psychologists habitually submit low quality plans, the 
mechanisms are in p^l ace to wi thdraw trust and support from ESA services. 
Several small ESAs (Wi4iderness ISO. for example) managed to thrive largely on 
the strength of high quality services. 



Perhaps more important than the ability to sustain high quality services 
is the ability to sustain successful relationships wi th key constituents. 
ESAs are permitted to exist so long as they do not pose a threat to existing 
configurations of interests at the state and local level. To behave in a way 
that does not threaten state or local officials. ESAs need to walk a 
tightrope. Much negotiating, cajoling and nudging is involved. Such behavior 
is the key to effectiveness in these contexts. Yet it is neither visible nor 
easi ly measured. ^ 

The two RESAs in West Virginia are relatively ineffective as judged by 
size or professional sophistication. Yet they have managed to survive and 
enjoy the support of the local super intendents and the state department of 
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Education. They have maintained low profiles in their regions, working 
steadily if unspectacular 1y to supplement existing capabilities. They have 
not threatenc^exi sting interests by becoming too visible or too active. 
Their executive dir^^^tors. who serve at the pleasure of the local 
superintendents, understand .local politics and have been careful to keep the 
superintendents happy. V it As virtually inconceivable that a highly 
entrepreneurial director determined to create a highly visible showcase for 
regional cooperation in West Virginia would last long. Success on this count 
does not translate irvto the ability to secure ever* increasing budgels^ Rather 
it refers to the abjlrity to negotiate and nurture relationships with those 
organizations and actors on whom a focal organization is most dependent. The 
resource dependence/perspective of Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) capture's much 
of this dimension m organizational performance and effectiveness. 

The Rural Col liaborati ve in ftossachusetts provides an interesting example 
of an organization that might have been judged as highly effective at some : 
points in its history on grounds of quality. and at other points on grounds of 
size. But on balance, it lacked sensitivity to the relationships it needed to 
build and cultivate if it were to survive. The rapid rise and meteorit 
decline of its budget lustre tes the point.' Oespi te, or perhaps because of, 
its rapidly increasiq^ budset. this ESA was threatening to its local 
constituents and faced subsequent battles for survival. 

No organization can survive without producing some tangible benefits, 
benefits that can be observed and communicated. However", effectiveness 
involves more than the product ion. of tang ibL^.'-MTief its ^ It involves an 
ability to respond appropriately to those interests that have fate control 
over the organization and its future. "Appropriately" may, under certain 
circumstances, mean doing less rather than more, keeping a low profile rather 
than achieving high visibility* or keeping size lower rather than higher. But 
appropriately a)ways means, first, taking the pulse of key constituencies, and 
second, acting in ways that do not jeopardize the ESA 's. good standing with 
those consti tuencies. ESAs falter when they neglect to monitor constituent 
needs and preferences or when they miscalculate or ignore probable constituent 
responses to tSA act ivi ties. 

To complicate this picture further, an ESA's success on any criterion 
cannot be understood independently of the legal and political context of the 
state in which it is located. This reality guided the original selection of a 
sample. The f ieldwork provided overwhelming confirmation of the Importance of 
state context. The case studies also permit us to see exactly how context 
shapes ESA performance. 

Two sets of contextual influences, the role of legislation and the role 
of the state educatiorr agency, are central to this story. There are 
considerable differences among the states in the nature of the initial 
legislation regarding ESAs, the regulations issued subsequent to. the 
legislation, and changes in the legislation over time. 

The legislative context has to be viewed in evolutionary terms. Contexts 
change, with significant consequences forSorganizat ional performance. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, the initial legislation permitting local 
creation of ilSAs was passed at a time whenVthere was already considerable 
cooperative activity among school districts in the two states. This meant 
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that existing ventures coul0 play a role in shaping the very Tegislatlon thai 
was to define the terms of their existence. In Connecticutt for exampJe, the 
Joint ESC was founded in 1969^ whereas Statute 10*66 defining regional 
educational service centers was not passed until 19/2 and the Joint ESC did 
not officially become an ESC unti} 1976. 

in West Virginia, SB 183 authori2:ng the creation of regional e^ducational 
service agencies was passed in 1972, at a time when there had been very little 
previous cooperative activity among local school districts. The fact that 
West Virginia has only 55 tEAs may help to explain why cooperation was slower 
to develop there. But the important point is that few cooperative ventures 
pre*dated the law in that state. There were therefore no organized interest 
groups advocating cooperation who were themselves exemplars. 

The laws in each state were brief and non-specific as to what an ESA 
might (or ii^hould) be. In West Virginia* however, the >state Board of Education 
promulgated a set of regulations which defined in very clear and concise terms 
the boundar les of each of the eight RESAs, their governance structure,, and the 
areas in which they should develop programs and services. These regulations 
very deliberately vested control in the locai superintendents by mandating a 
Board of Directors for each RESA composed of local superintendents plus one 
representative from the SEA and by giving .t:he Boards the authority for hiring 
and firing the executive directors and control over the budget. They thus 
formally recognized the principle of local control in the relationship between 
state and local interests and spelled out unambiguously the fundamentally 
local character of RESAs in the state. 

Washington and Michigan ESAs developed in a vastly different legal 
context. In these two states, ESAs evolved out.of formal systems of county 
districts. Laws specifying the .boundar e es, funding, governance, and 
activities of county districts predated ESAs and jpeople and programs were 
already working at the county level long before ESAs were dreamed of. When 
the two states moved to transform their county districts into service 
agencies, they did so by making changes in these detailed laws. They thus 
ended up with much more speci f i c cons trai ni ng bodies of law related to CSAs 
than did the three sates that started f rom^scratch. However, unlike the three 
states that started from scratch, Hichigan and Washington bedian their ESA 
networks with a comprehensive group of organizaticns already (n place. This 
had some advantages in that these organizations had preexi&tinjj agal mandates 
and the capacity to execute them. However, they also had the burdGr^ of taking 
on new Imlss ions wi th employees who had been hired tc achieve the earner goals 
of the county system. The Michigan legislature chosf^ to wait out the old 
employees, relying on turnover, attrition, and generational change to replace 
them with new employees better suited }n temper'ament and training to the ESA 
model. The Washington legislature took a more activist ^ath, by permittitig 
and encouraging a series of mergers artiong county districtt^ to create larger 
service regions that could not be served in the old manner, because of their 
geographical scale. 

Another feature of the Washington and Michigan ESAs is the continued high 
level of legislative involvement with* ESAs. Because legislators know they 
exist and are used to giving them money, ESAs in these states are more often 
written into other educational Jaws than in the first three states. For 
example, Michigan's 1971 special education law makes expl ici t provision for 
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iSO ^njj fcvie** l£A specie) educai »on «cl pvi t ««s . Massachusetts' 

law. With very , i ' a? Object ^yej,. makes no provi^'or! for any collaborative 
jnvo^ve<»ent «n > mp I emeni : f>g spec*di cduc*ation progra'-n (The Massachusetts 
specsai educatrcf* r e8>^l at lons ffsake reference to the possiipitUy of using 
cot ta&orat :ves. ui local discretion.) 

Ovjfcr t»re^ further differences among Che- spates have developed. Jn West 
Virginia* there have been no changes In the ihiiia? taw or tha regulations 
issued shortly thereafter. There has been a decade, of cornextual stability. 
In Massachusetts, several technical amendments have been added to th% original'' 
iaii«. but no aajor changes have appeared. Here« tv:> the content has been 
stable* although the condUions created by the content are much more fluid 
than West Vfrgin^a. The constraints placed by Massachusetts law on the 
deveiop0»ent of cooperative ventures are minimal. The coHaboratlves vary 
widely ft xe« bojondaries. programs emphases* and the range of the services 
they prov;de There are even a fW private, non-profit enterprises i^ng 
the^y^, ffM constraints have yiejded 6>gh variety* Connecticut has seen many 
^re^changes in legislative context than either Massachusetts or West 
Virginia. Several amendmentt^ and two new laws were passed subsequent to the 
or<g<na^? law. Boundaries have been established for each of the seven ESCs, 
Washington has put its ESOs through continual reorganization ind several 
d^ffer'ent funding mechanlsns, Michigan iSOs have eiiperlenced much less^ 
funda»entai change i-n legal structure and function, They^ however » have had 
fSTcope ^*th draii(at<ic decreases in state support as the state slid into 
econo*B«c cris»s= The nature of the Icg'slatSve changes has been such that, in 
nassachusetts. Connect icut» and Michigan considerable variety in 
organ* iat#onai form and oulrtomes* ha^ been, possible/ Less variety emerged in 
Wa:Sh5 ngtonji partly because of the constant cc^nso 1 1 da t ions. Still less variety 
has been possible ^n we$t Virg^n^a^ because tne law gave the RESAs so little 
to wof Jfc th , 

The ro^t of the S£a has varied aj^ng the states as well, in 
Massacnusei ts a<^jd west v»fg^n»a. ihc SEA has been minimally active in the life 
of X^t ESASc A west v«fgin»a state superintendent of schools I obiyJed strongly 
^or the 'c'^eit ion of R£S*s. but also piayed ^ central role in ensuring that 
they be ^nder ioco^ control. Ar^ arsociate comisstoner In Massachusetts 
"strengthened the co? »abora: f vcs ' capacity to provide special education 
serv ce!^, but the state has since retreated frow hJs enthusiasm.' The SEA in 
Connecticut, bv contrast, has seen the ESCs as useful Inturmediar ies In \t% 
dealings with tne l£As» and has used them iin a ynti'cty of wa/St both - 
prografinat tcaHy ^nd pol * t«cal lyc in Washington, the SEA -has used ESDs 
pfi9»ari$y to achieve so«e of > ts regulatory functions and secondarily to seed 
innovative prt:granr^»ng across the state, in Michigan, the SEA has actively 
used ^SOs for bot^ regulatory and service functions in several program areas. 

An^^ytif. of varsatxHity in state conteA lead^ to the conclusion that 
£SAs fit rao a web of ^ nterdependcnc ies that critical shapes their 
per4-f nsance . State Uws. politics, and programmatic emphases in the st^ate 
education bur eavcr acy had rea^ and distinct consequences for the ESAs studied 
^e^5. The va^^db»r:ty among these organizations in size* technology, arid 
per f cffftar^^i^ «s only partly attributable to organizational variables such as 
the ^eaoe^si^'O o? strategies of the £S*s- The Quality of management c I ear I y 
i^a»es a OiHercnce. but only withm a set of '>arameters determined by external 
inf\ue'v:es« 
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The^c parameters are not immutable and can, under certain circumstances, 
be changed by actions t^ken by the tSAs. They are, to varying degrees, 
negotiable. As the West Virginia example suggests, organizations can be 
successful by living up to limited expectations. As the Wilderness ISO case 
suggests, organizations can also be successful by pursuing those opportunities 
that are not bounded by explicit expectations of their constituencies. And an 
organization can be successful by educating its constituencies to hold the 
expectations it wishes ^o meet. Expectations for ptrformancc are not alwr,ys 
comprehensive or unyielt^ing. But tiie central point is that these expectations 
constitute* a set of IfMluences on the performance of ESAs that are well knov*n 
to practicin{j ?nanagers ^fl^^H^at necxi to be taken into account by thjse 
interested in ESA success -s^^^ 

B. CwJPERATION AMONG ORGANIZATIONS 



1. Introduction 



Intcrorganf zar ional research has strongly emphasized the virtues of 
cooperative efforts, whet.jer these .are voluntary or required, formal or 
informal, oriented to decision making or oriented t9 outcomes. This is most 
obviously true i n .research about soc ial servj ce agencies that try to 
coordinate the delivery of services to clients (for example, W?*rren, 196?) • 
But a concern for effective cooperation, is also present in research in -^ealth 
organizations (White and Vlasak, 197U . employment services (Hall et al., 
1977). educational institutions {Yin and Gwaltney, I98U rural development 
(H^ygland and Sutton, 1978), urban development (Turk, 1977). child care 
CStttner. I976)., mental health (Aiken et al., 1975). and other groups of 
publ^ sector and non-profit organizations- There is a parallel strain o. 
research about cooperation among private sector firms, for example work on 
interlocking directorates (Palmer, 1983) . diffusion of technical innovation 
across firms (Nelson and Winter, 1982) , and responses to government regulation 
'Breyer, I982) . j 

This preoccupation with cooperation is not trivial. It is rooted in the 
practical questions of public administrators who seek ef f ect ive ^and efficient 
ways to work together with other ago^pcies. It is also rooted' in the 
attractive symbolic overtones of cooperation and the rational appeal of a 
j»division of labor among organizations with specialized competence (Weiss, 
1981). It shapes public policy chpices,„as assumptions about how and why 
organizations work together have direct and immediate implications for reform 
strategies and their anticipated ojutcomes. 

But in spite, of all this attentiofi, it t% still easier to advocate 
^cooperation than to practice it. Ma y researc. accounts document the 
failures. Fundamental properties of organizational systems account for the 
difficulties of cooperation. Each organization seeks to preserve i ts* autonomy 
and independence. Organi2atio .il routines ^re difficult to synchronize. 
Goals overlap but are not identical. Policy makers attempt to minimize the 
uncertainly of their own environments bu are less concerned with minimizing 
uncertainty for others (Crozier, 196^)^ Van de Ven (1976) summarizes it 
nicely:" '*From an agency's poin; of view, to become involved in an inter-agenc/ 
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relatijOnship implies ,a) that it loses some of its freedom to act 
independently, when it would prefer to maintain control over its domain and 
affairs, anc (b) that it must invtst scarce resources and energy to develop 
and maintain relationships witK other organizations, when the potential 
returns on this investment are ofte unclear or intangible.*' (p. 28) 

So let us back up a .tep. Why do o^'ganizations ever cooperate with each 
other? A review of the theoretical H terature on^ relationships among 
organizations turns up six possible reasons: (1) to get more resources, 
especially money, (2) to sr'./e internal problems, (3) to reduce uncertainty, 
ik) to ob^y a legal mandate to rooperate, (5) to satisfy values and norms, and 
(6) to obtain political advant€i^ ' Each reason is supported by a 
theoreti ca Wramework .that highl ights some factors at the expense of others. 

. This section explores the ways In which these six reasons, separately and 
together^ help us to understand why cooperation has flourished or faltered in 
the nine sets of organizations surroundi.ng the nine ESAs. (Each set included 
between three and sixty local school districts, the ESA, and the state 
department of education. I have two objectives for this analysis. One Is to 
assess the relative success of each reason , in explaining the presence and 
absence of cooperation in e^ch set of organizations. Mpst evidence on the 
bases of cooperation is drawn from research that only considers on<^ 
perspective* In this research multiple hypotheses permit an empirical look at 
the re1ati>'e importance the six reasons to cooperate in these settings. Hy 
^second objective is to consider the contexts In whic4i the six reasons offer 
the mo$>t powerful explanations, as a step toward clarification of the 
conceptual underpinnings of interorganizat lonal research. 

I. Six Reasons to Cooperate 

ftany researchers make a'^sumptions abou^ forces that create and sustain 
relationships amo g organizations- and go on from there. Those researcliers who 
have .ctually examined ; nterorgani zati ona 1 rela"^ ionships find six classes of 
motivations. The si; are not mutually exclusive, and neithf^r 1 nor the 
authors cited below are so naive as to expect each to operate in total 
isolation (Schmidt and Kooan, IS''?) • but if there are six plausible reasons 
for organizations to cooperate, it seems worthwh*!e to disentangle them at 
least momentarily. * ' 

Economic Benef i ts . The most widely acknowledged motive for 
interorganizat ional tfes is to get-more resources. The theory that best 
accounts for This motive is exchange theory. In an influential enrly 
statement, Levine and While (19^1) propos'^i that organizations voluntarily 
interact with one another to realize their respective goals or c' jectlves. 
Cook's (1977) helpful refinement emphasizes that exchange relations are 
*'transacti .^ns involving the transfer of resources between two or more actors 
for mutual benefit." (p. (>k) Given that organizations need each other's 



^Ais my interest is intentional acts of cooperation, tnis list doet not 

include mutual adjustment of other market mechanisms that result in 

coordinated activity although no one sets cut to create cooperation (L.indblom, 
1965) . 
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specialized services and products and that none has unlimited resources, an 
exchange theorist woulcl expect cooperation to occur among organizations if the 
organizations all received benefits from each other's participation in « 
cooperative transactions. 

The tricky part of deriving predictions from exchange theory is to bound 
the limitless domain that exchange, in its amoeba- 1 i ke way, seems to engulf. 
To avoid the tautological prediction that organizations cooperate when 
exchange produces mutual benefit and fail to cooperate when the benefits are 
not worth the costs, I limit exchange to the deliberate transfer of resources 
for expected benefits that exceed expected casts. Of course, "a sufficiently 
f ree-thinkiiig observer may consider almost anything to be a benefit. 
Therefore I also limit my discussion to tangible, economic benefits. This 
does a considerable injustice to the breadth of exchange theory, but makes the 
application of exchange ideas to data much more manageable. The central 
prediction is that organizations cooperate wi th others only when they fixpect 
to receive net economic benefits from a mutual transfer of resources . 

Solving Problems . Functional theories of interorganizational relations 
emphasize cooperation as a solution to internal problems faced by the 
individual organizations (Paulson, 1977)- Hage's (1975) analysis suggests 
that "certain problems are so large and complex they cannot be handled by a 
single organization... There is a certain desire created to cooperate 
whenever there is a clear technological imperative or functional necessity for 
this^' (p. 225, 229). Under some circumstances an organization can solve its 
internal performance difficulties by creating cooperative links to other 
organizations (see, for example. Axel rod elegant 'demonstration, in press). 
Like exchange theory, functional i sm can be extended to mean almost anything. 
To focus on a testable prediction, I restrict my use of problem solving to 
internal problems of organizational technology. In th* Qontext of the 
organizations examined here, that means f i ndi ng\^ays to cope with e JCational 
and ot^er programmatic demands on the schools. The central prediction is that 
organizations cooperate when b^ doing , so they are able to satisfy demands for 
organizational performandB on particular problems . Once these demands have 
been satisfied, organizations are not interested in further cooperation even 
if it would brii^g obvious economic benefits. 

Uncerta:nty Reduction . One of the break-through insights of organization 
theory was that organizations seek to reduce the uncertainty in their ^ 
environment as r>uch as possible. Resource dependence is the latest 
incarr.ation of theoretical attention to this process. Beginning, with 
Aldrich's (l976) work, there has been an outpouring of interest in his claim: 
that "organizations seek, to manage their environments so as to reduce 
dependencies and uncertainties stemming from environmental actors..." (p. 420) 
In Pfeffer and Salancik's (1978)* account, an organization's relationships with 
others are controlled by "the nature and amount of interdependence confronted 
by the organization" (p. IO8) . I nterde,pendence is bound up .with uncertainty in 
complex ways. But one thing is clear, ^he more you must depend on other 
organizations for crucial resources, the more vulnerable you are to 
d'sruptions in supply. The central predictfon is that organ i zat i ons cooperate 
\n order to reduce uncertainty about essential resoupce flows j_n thei r 
environments . This prediction offers a diffeVent angle than the first two, 
although the three are related. It suggests that net benefits are not 
decisive; the benefits that are uncertain are those that motivate cooperation. 
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It also suggests that organizational problems thJt hinge on resolving 
uncertainty outside the organization are much more important motivators than 
problems that can be handled with technologies that have been mastered 
internally.. ' 

Legal Mandate . Other researchers ha /e been impressed with the importance 
of legal requirements as a reason to cooperate. For example; Hall et 

(1977) treat separately organizations that have a legal mandate to work 
together and organizations that do not, on the grounds that the legal mandate 
provides the basis of the interaction In the former case. The implicit theory 
is that law is determinative in organizational life. Regardless of other 
factors, organizations cooperate because the law requires It. In fact, one 
version of this argument suggests that legal mandates to cooperate are useful 
in just those circumstances where organizations left to their own devices will 
not do so (balch, 1978). Others have emphasized the motivating qualities of 
the broader social legitimacy conferred upon organizations that obey legal 
mandates (e.g. Zald, 197O) . Note that the cpncerh here Is with laws that 
specifically instruct organizations to cooperate. Many laws impinge on- 
organizations in ways that may make cooperation more or less attractive. They 
are not germane. The prediction here is organizations cooperate when a law 
says to cooperate . 

Norms and Values . One organization may cooperate with another because 
its staff believes that cooperation in and of itself is desirable. The 
mo:tivator is the psychological gratification of acting in acco^^ with those 
norms and values. Sometimes this gratification grows out of professional 
values about service, for example, that agencies workFng toward the same ends 
should work together rather than at cross-purposes (Weiss, Rein and White, 
1981) and that cooperation improves service to constituencies (Mott et al., 
1976). Meyer and Rowan (1976) suggest that some aspects of cooperation may 
serve a ceremonial function; everyone participates because everyone expects to 
participate. Halpert (1982) reviews research showing the importance of 
attitudes and ideologies (which he calls interpretive schemes) in the 
organization's decision to cooperate. These values may arise and persist 
under diverse circumstances. Thus organizations may value coojDeration even 
though they receive little of no objective pay-off by way of economic 
benefN*, problem solving, or the others. The central prediction 1^ that 
organizations cooperate when members of the organizations be 1 i eve that 
cooperation in and of i tsel f is grat i f ying . 

> - • ■ 

I Pol it teal Advantage . A diverse family of theorists discuss cooperation 
to advance political power. Although power can be considered to be just 
another resource to be exchanged, Zeitz (198O) points out that **the exchange 
perspective tends to overlook the fact that systems of equal exchange develop 
dialectical ly into complex emergent structures in which concealment, 
manipulation, and domination are pervasive'^ (p. 86). Administrators try to 
accumulate poll tical advantage for themselves, their tprcposals, and their 
organizations (Allison, 1971)* and relationships with ol: sr organizations 
offer an obvious vehicle for this accumulation.. Seid*r::n (1976) reminds us of 
the implications: "To the extent that [cooperation] results in mutual 
agreement or a decision on some policy, course of actictv or inaction, 
inevitably it advances some i nterests at the expense of others'' (p. 19^)* 
Organizations may cooperate^in order to achieve precisely this end. Benson 
(1975t 1982) has been the principal proponent of thjs point of view in the: 
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interor^anizational literature, proposing that cooperation is one outcropping 
of the alignment of power and authority in^ system of organizations. 
Organizations and the multitude of participants and coalitions within 
organizations have political interests, and may use links with outsiders to 
seek relative advantage. The central prediction is that organizations 
cooperate when they expect cooperation to i ncrease the i r pol i tical power vis a 
vis other organizations . 

These ideas about why organizations cooperate offer six angles from which 
to view cooperative relationships. All six have generated enough supporting 
evidence to keep them alive in the work of discerning researchers. My 
intention here is to take advantage of the insights and direction each 
provides. V 



3. Educational Service Agencies and Cooperative Arrangements 

ESAs are created by local districts themselves, state law and regulation, 
or both to serve. purposes that vary from region tO'rtgion. But there are two 
nearly universal arguments on behalf pf ESAs. First, they provide an 
organizational vehicle for school districts to cooperate withSeach other, 
which is/desirable because districts seldom cooperate without s^ch a vehicle. 
Second, such copperatibn can result in economies of scale and improved service 
delivery* Working together, districts may participate in cooperative 
purchasing arrangements, share the expense and benefits of a cwnputcr, set up 
Joint classes for handicapped children with unusual needs, swap spare places 
in specialized classes, plan Jointly to meet changing legislative and 
regulatory demands, create a centralized arts program, share equipment and ^ 
instructors for vocationaT education, conduct lobbying for advantageous 
educational policies, merge lists of available substitute teachers, run Joint 
staff development workshops, establish a sKared library of audiovisual 
materials, hire teachers to run drug education programs, operate and service 
school buses, run programs for pregnant teenagers, share information about 
energy conservation, new math and science curricula, accounting practices, 
union negotiations, or educational research: In short, ma^y activities of ^ 
many school districts may be pursued in cooperation withiother school 
districts or an ESA. 

However, all the essential activities of a school district may be carried 
out with no cooperation with the activities of other school districts. School 
districts are legally, politically, and financially autonomous fr'om each, 
other. The same is true of most aspects of a district's relationship to its 
ESA although there are important exceptions that vary from state to state. 
Cooperat i on* i nvolves a sacrifice of autonomy and an expenditure of time, 
energy, thought, and money. Understaffed, under-financed districts find these 
commodities are in short supply. So why cooperate? ESAs must find answers. 

k . Cooperation i n ESA Organization Sets 

To understand why district^, ESAs, and SEAs cooperate in these settings, 
I applied the six predictions at^out cooperation to each of the nine 
organization sets. In many Instances these organizations did cooperate in 
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useful and creative ways and did derive substantial benefit from their 
cooperation. In many other instances* the organizations chose not to 
cooperate. To most observers, the pattern of choices (to cooperate or not) 
was inexplicable. It was clear that all organizations in all nine sets could 
have benefited for all six reasons from a broad range of cooperative 
activities. But in all cases, organizations limits their participation in 
cooperation and, as a result, received a few, bui only a few, of the potential 
benefits. Why were they witling to cooperate sometimes and not others when 
the inducements for cooperation appeared equally compelling? That is the 
puzzle addressed by this analysis. 

Economic Benefits . Many schooT di str ict staff- reported tnat copperatior 
is the result of transfers of resources among organizations for mutual 
benefit. As they would have put it; cooperation pays. But in fact the 
patterns of cooperat ior> in the nine settings show some, but not many cases of 
cooperative relationships in which economic benefits were the primary 
motivation. 

School districts jieec^ many tangible resources from external sources: 
students, votes in the community, tax revenues, state aid, certification of 
their staff, etc. But few oT these resources can be obtained from other 
school districts or ESAs. Therefore, one might argue, the districts do not 
have much to gain from exchange relationships with other districts or the ESA, 
and therefore will not enter into such relationships. Although one can to 
imagine that districts might Join together to extract more state aid from 
their state legislature, for example, there was no evidence that the idea had 
ever occurred to anyone. Districts simply did not view each other as 
potential sources of economic benefits. 

Some transactions for economic benefit worked through cost reduct'on^.. 
The most; direct path by which cooperation reduces costs is when tb^ 
obtains a grant from an ^ternal funding source (state, federal, v t>riv:ii6'j' 
to serve the local school districts. The Wilderness ISD, ESD West, »r«d the 
Urban Collaborative financed most of their activities with grants. Vlte 'efv^.t 
is to make services essentially free to local districts. All disf^cts oad ; ) 
do was demonstrate their need for, say, youth employment programs f ; ^^^^n r^::^ / 
the Department of Labor through the Urban Collaborative or the visi 
artists program funded by the Michigan Arts Council throufj^^h the Wi 1c r.t^ 
ISD. If districts simply maintained their relationship with the ESA» 
cooperation of the most nominal sort produced services with no charge. 

Other cost reductiohs were obtained by economies of sc.^'^t*. Some 
significant economies of scale proverb r>:t.factlve enough to induce locai 
participation. For example, the two Michigan ISDs were home to a cooperative 
purchasing operat'^on that permitted local districts to buy audiovisual 
equipment at V6-/ substantial discounts. Although few Wasnington districts 
could afford tc hire a consultant for gi f ted education, they could 5hare the 
expense of a gitted education consultant on the payroll of their ESD. Only 
one district in the Arrow )SD region could afford to equip an automobile 
mechanics clas:roofr$ or otfi^i" expe'^iSiive vocational facilities. But all the 
other districts ^ot together to b;^i!d seconci vocational schooU operated by 
Arrow ISD, that nr>ne of their cou'd have just?^ied alone. 
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In a few cases efficiencies were realized through barter., For ex*vf5«ii, 
the Urban Collaborative in Massachusetts helped districts to share wU^: rnc 
another staff devel-opment activities. Workshops, lectures, and trahiiny 
sessions offered by any one district were advertised to other participating! 
districts so that all teachers and administrators in the col laborat^vf^ regilon 
could benefit. Some dupl ication was probably el iminated this way* cv-o: stayf 
were exposed to a broader range of opportunities than any single dtiv.rict^ 
could provide. The Arrow ISO in Michigan, together with the spec'oJ education 
directors from the twelve districts, organized an inter-district st^ap of 
special education classrooms. For example, rather than every dis:«"!Ct 
creating a special program .for handicapped preschool children, fo'-r local 
districts took the preschool children from all twelve districts. Kach 
district reduced the cost of serving particular groups of childr«tn 

In spite of these instances of cooperation for economic benisfit, money 
turns out to be of little help in explaining why cooperation ucci^rrt sometimes 
and not others* Cost was more often advanced as a rationale fcr c:36peration 
than seemed justified by the. pattern of local behavior. The Rur^i 
Collaborative ran a trial program in joint purchasing for or.v >/iar, saved 
everyone thousands of dollars on supplies, and asked the dis'wricts whether 
they wanted to continue. Too much trouble, they said. The dittrUis ^'tn'^t 
Virginia have elevated to an art refusals to accept economic b^^^fiv > *rov the 
RESAs. The districts in the Joint ESC region refused to contribule a i vniH 
fee to support a library and reference service that none of them couir ke»^in 
to replicate at any price, isicb organization set had generated some 
cooperative activities while rejecting others that seemed (to me) at '«ast as 
profitable, accounting of potential costs and benefits of coonerative 
activities does not support the prediction that districts engage in 
cooperation that maximizes net resources. District administra* oi s \^roved 
remarkably resistant to the idea of giving up discretion, fflcn** > , staff or 
studet'kts, even wtien they acknowledged that mutual transf-s'^ c.i ^uch resources 
would have yielded whopping returns. 

Problem So lving . If districts seldom cooperate as economic benefit 
dictates, perhaps their behavior is shaped by the educational problems they 
face, the prediction that districts cooperate in order to solve problems is 
amply confirmed in our nine settings. Federal and stit^ policies and changing 
social realities have required school districts to r^s^zt^r entirely new 
technologies of education and administration. One of t^N^se, the revolution in 
educating children with special needs, has played a leading role in promoting 
c.»operation. % 

Beginning in the early sc /enti es^f ederal and state i.^ws required local 
districts to provide every child, no mMter how handicapped, with a free 
appropriate public education Jn the le^t restrictive environment possible. 
Where once school administrators turned^ay severe?^ handicapped children who 
did not fit into regula* classrooms, no^Tsuch children had to be educated. 
Brigades of specialists joined district staffs. Moreover the laws required 
parental approval for an appropriate program of services. Many school • 
districts, especially the small ones, f loundered in the face of the vastly 
increased expectations. Thc^^ needed help to fulfill their new obligations.^ 
In part they found it in regional cooperation. 
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ESAs in the five states worked' to provide necessary expertise to school 
districts and to forge regional solutions to common problems. In all nine 
settings, ESAs hired special ists to s-erve small numbers of students in each of 
several districts, for example an itinerant diagnostic psychologist who could 
move from district to district as her services were required. In most 
settings, ESAs also created : regional programs in special schools or classrooms 
to serve the severely or multiply handicapF)ed children most difficult to serve 
in their home districts. Local districts actively cooperated in the 
development of these regional offerings^ because they were unable to deliver 
the services themselves. Cooperation flourished. But as local district 
personnel became more competent during the late seventies, the cooperative 
programs of the early seventies were displaced by local programs. Time after 
time, as districts acquired the ability to run their own programs, they 
wi thdrew ^rofn cooperative solutions. As 9. result, remaining regional programs I 
tend to be\those thatirequire the most specialized personnel, handle the 
lowest inciai^nce problems, and serve the most ^ndicapped students. 

\ The^^pattern seems clear. When school districts faced problems to which 
they had no adequate solutions, they sought cooperative solutions. As the 
districts became equipped to handle the problems, they turned away from 
solutions requiring cooperation with other districts. The pattern held even 
when regional programs were cheaper or technically superior to those that 
districts did for themselves. 

Problem solving was alsfo facilitated as ESAs created opportunities for 
local administrators to learn from each other. In all settings, school 
officials got together on a regular basis in varying combinations of 
superintendents, special education directors, business managers, data 
processing people, blisic/educat ion directors, llbriarians, principals, and 
school board members. Iji each ESA region, people with simi lar training and 
responsibilities part iciipated in meetings and committees so they could learn 
about what their neighboring districts were doing, share common problems, and 
ventilate common f rustr/at ion^. The nine settings displayed widely varying 
levels of this sort of exchange. But every setting had at least some of it. 

The state education agenci es (SEAs) at^^mpted to solve problems through 
cooperation with districts and ESAs. The principal problems were lack of 
expertise and staff positions. For example, the Washington SEA placed 
monitors for special education, traffic safety, and other programs on the 
staff of ESDs, partly as a way to circumvent state personnel ceilings. In 
another example, as Massachusetts phased in its special education law, local 
school districts were supposed to develop educational programs for their 
children who were temporarily or permanently resident in state institutions. 
Neither districts nor the state institutions themselves were capable of 
compliance. So the SEA turned to the collaboratives and, with money, legal 
contracts, and moral support, helped them to acquire the expertise and 
legitimacy to act on behalf of their local school districts. In the familiar 
pattern the SEA withdrew its money and support as soon as local districts on 
;their own could manage to serve institutionalized children. The state's 
concern was for managing the probLCBi, not for promoting cooperative 
activities. ^ 

Uncertainty Reduction . Local school districts, I have already noted, do 
not depend on each other for critical resources. However, cooperation among 
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districts can help a local district to reduce some uncertainty about its 
ability to/meet external demands. And. although the local district?^ do not 
need each other very much, the ESA needs its districts to reduce its 
uncertainties by participating in ways that sustain the ESA's legitimacy and 
viability. n 

\. i ' 

The one critical uncertainty that districts can help each other to reduce 
is their ability tc cope with low- incidence needs. A district is legally 
required to meet certain needs of any child that happens to live within 
district boundaries. Small districts are especially vulnerable to unexpected 
fluctuations in the number of children who need special programs. A small 
district may go for years without an autistic child and then have three show 
up one September. If districts participate in cooperative programs, the 
aggregate regional enrollments help to smooth out the lumpiness of special 
needs. The Joint ESC can count on serving 8-12 autistic children a year. 
Although no member district knows whether it will need the Joint ESC autistic 
program in any given year, each district can count on the program' s exi stance. 
By maintaining membership in the ESA, the districts have purchased some 
insurance against the unpredictability of lew- incidence needs. 

The second point is the ESAs' uncertainty about the participation of 
local districts. I n West Vi rgi ni a, Massachusetts, art«t Connecticut, local 
districts are permitted, but not required, to become a member of their ESAs. 
In Michigan and Washington, local districts are required to be members, but 
participation in most ESA activity is discretionary. Regional activities 
organized hy ESAs do not receive automatic cooperation from local districts. 
For most FSAs, this is a dilemma. Some of them reduce the uncertainty by 
establishing a few noncontroversi al activities that local districts in the 
area find attractive, and by promptly abandoning any activity that local 
districts find threatening. This is the strategy of the West Virginia RESAs. 
Other ESAs seek third party funding for regional programs so that local 
districts can participate in cooperative programs at essentially no cost to 
them. The ESAs benefit from the legitimacy conferred by active local 
involvement, which makes possible further grants, growth, and innovation. The 
Urban Collaborative exemplifies this strategy. Still other ESAs become a 
catalyst for communication, planning, and program development among local 
district peopte and state education officials. By soliciting the active 
involvement of local people and addressing problems that they identify, ESAs 
can generate enough commitment and participation from local school districts 
to sustain a full menu of activity. The Joint ESC has been the best example 
of this approach. Or an ESA can depend on state mandates to deliver local 
participation. As I discuss below, this often yields the motions rather than 
the substance of cooperation. Host of the ESAs in Michigan and Washington 
that rest on their mandates have dwindled into record keeping entities. 

To be deemed successful by their ^tate and local constituencies, ESAs 
must keep local attention fixed on the merits of regional cooperation. 
Because ESAs need local districts more than local districts need them, ESAs 
arrange cooperative activities that operate to the advantage of the local 
districts. One of the reasons that cooperation exists at. all in these sets of 
organizations is because ESAs have the incentive to create favorable 
conditions for cooperation to emerge. 
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Legal Mandate , Much is made in the literature of the compelling nature 
of legal instructions to cooperate. The school districts we studied did not 
agree. Legal mandates, by themselves, had practically no effect on the 
willingness of school districts to cooperate with each other or with their 
ESAs. 

For example the Michigan SEA repeatedly charged Jocal school districts to 
work with their iSDs to find ways to merge smaller districts into larger, more 
efficient units. The districts repeatedly refused to do so. By complying 
^ with the mandate the tiny ones could only get merged out of existence and the 
larger ones could see no reason to participate in painful coercion of the 
others. Similarly, the Connecticut Legislature's admonitions to improve 
teaching of basic skills by sharing resources received a stony response at the 
local level. The SEA tried to locate curriculum special i stiq^ in the ESAs. But 
many local districts believed that basic skills were a local, not a regional 
matter. Faced with massive disinterest in Joint efforts, i:h* state retreated. 

In t&ome cases, compliance with mandates occurs in form but not !n * 
substance. The districts go through the motions of mandated cooperation, then 
do as they please. Special education for handicapped children in Michigan is' 
administered largely through ISDs. In the Arr<>w ISO setting, one district 
holds itself aloof from the Joint planning and program development process. 
That district demands its share of funds, but its staff don't attend meetings/ 
don't participate in regional workshops, oon't swap mater iais or students. 
The lSD is able, to extract from this district only the formal nfotions of 
cooperation. In spite of ISO control over both funds and legal rec|ui rements. 
When th(e Washington legislature changed its^ method of funding ESDs, it 
requi retKloca'l districts to contribute a fixed share of ESD core 
expenses. When districts resisted making these payments, ESD East worked out a 
way for the payment to be made in name only. When districts do not want to 
cooperate, laws do not have much effect. 

Of course some laws have potent effects. Michigan law requires ISDs to 
audit local districts' enrollment figures to qualify districts for state aid 
based on numbers of students. Both ISDs and focal districts do as they are 
told, although there are varying degrees of enthusiasm for the task. Both 
ISDs and local districts have a large. stake in obtaining their fair share of 
state aid and there is no other way to get it. In West Virginia a. 1978 law 
called for six audiologists, one in each RESA, to serve children with impaired 
hearing in local school districts at state expense. In the tWo RESAs we 
studied, the districts cooperated fully and made use of audiologist services 
in precisely the ways that the state had intended. It is the combination of 
the mandate with contingent control over indispensable outcomes that creates 
the incentive to cooperate. 

Norms and Ideology . Some local districts cooperated with others because 
superintendents, school board members, principals, and teachers thought that 
cooperation was a good idea. Other districts did not cooperate because their 
staff did not place any value on cooperation. These norms about cooperation 
were not based on calculations about objective costs and benefits to the 
district that might flow from cooperation. In fact pro-cooper«t ion norms were 
often strongest in districts that benefited least in an economic sense. 
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Norms can be powerful motivators. In five of the nine sets, at least a ^ 
few central districts came to believe that cooperation was good for them and 
for the region. These beliefs significantly shaped district behavior. For 
example, both the Joint ESC and the Rural Cothiborat1ve>*ere rocked by 
financial scandals that nearly destroyed there. In both cases, they were saved 
when local school districts actively intervened; The interventions came when 
the two ESAs were least able to make any objective contribution to the well- 
being of their local districts. The local rescuers explained that they 
believed that regional cooperation should be encouraged. 

In ESD East, the Urban Collaborative, and the Wi Iderness ISO, somewhat 
different norms supported cooperative activities. Local people argued, "we 
owe it to the others" to participate in joint programs- For example, the 
largest district in the Wilderness ISO provided adequate vocational education 
for its high school students. But all the other districts together did not 
have enough students to serve their vocational needs at a reasonable price. 
Only if the largest district also joined in was the student base large enough 
for a workable regional program. For many years this district refused. But a 
new superintendent with different values was persuaded that the district's 
participation would promote the good of the region. Fqr him, that was reason 
enough. 

Other norms that worked in favor of cooperation were found in districts 
that valued innovation and high professional standards. Although most 
districts were content to do things as they had always been done, some 
districts, usually but not exclusively wealthy suburban districts, actively 
welcomed new ideas and creative perspectives. For example, one wealthy 
district in the ESD East region contributed considerable staff time and 
initiative to development of a sophisticated regional computer network, even 
though the dTstrict could easily have done its own data processing in-house. 
The district believed in regional solutions. Another norm among some 
teachers and principals emphasized service imperatives. If a cooperative 
program or activity could offer students better service than a local program, 
some local staff were all for it. (This norm was not widely shared. Although 
local staff cared deeply about service, most found it hard to believe that 
their services were inferior to those offered elsewhere.) 

In some districts, -povi^erful norms opposed cooperation. The largest 
district in the Arrow ISO region had a long history of resistance to all 
cooperative activities^ no matter how beneficial. In RESA B, two districts 
refused to allow themselves even to cal led members. In Massachusetts many 
proposals for cooperative activity were stymied by ritual invocation of local 
control. Decisions to forgo obvious benefits could usually be explained by 
these norms and values. 

These results show that norr:s : ther than goal consensus influence 
decisions to cooperate. The school iistricts in these settings were 
universally committed to high qu? ' / education. But some of them habitually 
preferred to go it alone while oifvjf: sought out partners. These 
predispositions about whether to coopt^ate were not the product of conscious 
calculations about costs or benefits of each opportunity to cooperate. In 
most cases the cooperators could not expiain why they valued cooperation while 
their neighbors did not. In these districts, cooperation was valued for its- 
own sake. 
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Pol i ti cal Advantage , Another potential reason to engage in cooperation 
is to secure political advantage. In these nine settings, few local actors 



were able to achieve p^l^^jcal advantage through use of i nterorganizational 



ties organized around ESAs.^Jhe school districts had political goals, but 
they pursued them in other ways, especially the state assoc * .Av i ons of school 
boards, administrators, and specialists (e.g. librarians or Ai>eci a 1 education 
directors). These coalitions were created, in part, for explicitly political 
purposes and they fulfilled most local needs for political acltion directed at 
state pol i cies. 

Local school districts, did not aspire to influence each other. Some of 
the larger districts in the study saw themselves as setting an example for the 
little ones. But there were few active efforts to change the behavior of 
other districts. One partial exception was two districts who refused to Join 
the RESA B or participate in its programs. At various points, the 
participating districts attempted to coax the hold-*outs into the fold, because 
they believed that their political position would be strengthened by \00% 
participation. As the hold-outs persisted, however, no one in the districts 
or in the RESA tried very hard. In a parallef case in the Connecticut ESC, no 
one at the local level ever tried to entice the non-participants into 
membership, although a few token efforts were made by ESC and SEA staff. 

But local districts have been terribly sensitive to the political reasons 
not to cooperate. In all nine sites, most local districts were protective of 
their territory and autonomy .and were on guard against an over*ambi t ious ESA^ 
Even where economic or educational factors would demand cooperation with. an 
ESA, some districts refused to participate because they did not wish to 
legitimize the ESA^s inappropriate*' activities. For example,' the rural ESAs 
in Michigan and Massachusetts both proposed to offer advanced- high school 
courses in science, mathematics, and foreign languages on a regional basis, 
because local high schools had been forced to drop such low enrollment 
courses. In both cases, local school people preferred to deny their students 
access to physics, calculus, and German rather than permit ^heir cSA to 
organize high school classes. 

tn all five states, local school districts Exerted sys'^ematic pressure in 
the state legislature and the SEA to constrain ESA growth ? activities.. All 
states require ESA governing boa^c^^ to consist of local superintendents, local 
school board members, or their designees. Thus* local districts may restrict 
ESA activities at least through formal governance, and usually by withdrawing 
their participation when the ESA oversteps the invisible boundaries.* The ESAs 
;!i}re the structural center of the communication and cooperation hub, and 
districts have been wary of permitting power to concentrate in ESA hands. 

Nor were the ESAs as useful as I predicted for taking political heat off 
the districts. Although four ESAs did run potenti al 1 y controversial programs 
— one in Connecticut for pregnant teenagers, one each in Michigan and 
Washington for substance abuse and one in Massachusetts for voluntary 
desegregation — the districts wanted these programs run by the ESAs because 
it was cheaper to run them to serve a larger population base, and because all 
were financed by state or federal grants. Local district staff were far more 
aware of the cost advantages of using the ESAs for such programs than of the 
political advantages. 
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The principal locus of pol i tical activi ty in these settings was the 
state. In a^l five states* a State Superintendent or Cofnmi ssioner at some 
point had c^ear policy goals related to cooperative activities in ESAs and 
attempted to influence their development. In Massachusetts the chief worked 
to prevent the col laborati ves from becoming central Ty involved in local 
educational programs. .The Connecticut and West Virginia chiefs strongly 
promoted ESAs because they believed that organized regional cooperation would 
facilitate the local districts' ability to respond to state initiatives. In 
these two states, the SEA*s active support (moral » financial* programmatic, 
and political) made it possible for local cooperation to persist and multiply. 
The Michigan and Washington state legislatures and Governors have been much 
more actiy^ly involved with their ESAs than theix counterparts in the other 
three sia|tes. The iSDs in Michigan and the ESOs in Washington have been 
shaped by legislative battles between urban and rural Interests and between 
promoters of efficiency and promoters of local control. The chiefs have l^ken 
various sides in these battles, as they saw SEA policy interests served by 
various arrangements for cooperation* 

The^e activities show that the ESAs are not apolitical. They can be 
vehicles for political advantage. From the state perspective, they have 
served a valuable pol icy function. But from the local point of view, they 
Were less useful and more threatening. If local officials were appropriately 
sensitive to the political costs of cooperation, they were unexpectedly 
insensitive to the possible political advantages. 



5* Conclusions 

The six reasons to cooperate were not equally helpful in explaining why 
cooperation occurred sometimies but not others among local districts;^ ESAs, and 
SEAs. Some reasons proved more muscular th^n previous evidence had intimated 
(in particular, problem solving, norms, end i^oH tical advantage). Some proved 
less compelling (legal mandates and econo^^f^c b<?.n«fits). All six provided 
useful angles from which to view cooperative Ol0tivity^ 

The limited helpfulness of economic benefits and/legal mandates calls for 
some refinement of these concepts. It is surely not news to discover that 
organizations do not pursue economic benefits in a single-minded way. 
Confronted with organizations that repeatedly reject economic benefits, the 
exchange theorist is tempted to expand the definitions of exchange and 
benefits so that these rejections come to seem rational. But, if exchange is 
every thi ng> than it is nothing. It does not explain why cooperation occurred 
in cases when few resources were traded ^nd failed in other cases wher^ many 
resources were available. My attempt to craft a test/ible prediction may have 
artificially limited the value of these ideas. But better predictions are not 
readily accessible in the exchange 1 i terature. 

Previous work on legal mandates suffered from some conceptuaT conf us ion 
that can be more easily remedied. These organization sets show legal mandates 
standing alone, without underpinnings of supportive moral codes^ political 
consensus, operational procedures, or systematic application of rewards and 
penalties for compliance. Standing alone, they are weak reeds. Why, then,, 
have other researchers been so impressed with the potency of the law? Legal 
mandates often co^occur with other influences on organizational behavior, 




: wd^rig fTvor*! cotJts , pc?t.i^c*>i con^^cnius, SOPs^ end rewards and peraUiCs. 
* tJo^er feading suggests t^^r otnc*' researchers used *Mcga1 mandate" as a 
sno^tt^and reference :o a panopiy of pressures that goverrwnenis car> bring to 
bed' or-- otner agencies. Because many of the«e pressures may apply even in the 
absence a U*-, -t usefut to separate the effects of the law per se from • 
the effects of other goverrwent action or rhetoric. 

Perhaps the o>ost interesting resuti ;s that the cooperative behavior of 
diffe'^er-i cd^iic»pants <n mese organij^at ion sets seemed to be motivated by 
Qu>te ^if^t'tni forces. The behavior of the £SAs was be»t accounted for by 
uncertainty reduction, for ESAs faced overwhelming uncertainty that had to be 
eianaged. 8ut unc•rta^nty d«d not seem to motivate much of the behavior of 
other »^jor participants. Tfv« state role was best understood as a search for 
poHticai advantage. Local school districts cooperated as necessary for 
so'-v^n^ technical problems. Their cooperative behavior was also guided by 
their internal norms about the value of cooperation, which in some cases led 
!o s?sore cooperat»on man was necessary for problem solving, and in others led 
to less. This pattern of findings, showing sys£^atir differences among types 
of organ; ?at «ons, cou*d only huave emerged through analyses of multjpre 
tt^eor « es . ' • ' ' 

The reiat *onships observed here repre\^nt_:^n i nterorganixat i ona ) system, 
with so<fte unsque properties. For one thing the organizations involved ar^ 
pubitc educat ioa agcnc»es. For another, the relat ion^hrps among these 
agencies are shaped by a long his^tory of legal and poJr\ica1 bonds, and are 
also connected to the distribution of power and resources among state and 
ioca? gover«nents. The state pursues political goals because its authority 
and resources are overwhelming co<rpar ed ■^'to ESAs and local districts. SEAs 
need policy imp^eoentat >on. not mo»{c, resources, from local district^, local 
districts also have ample access to authority and resources based on state 
grants of authority, state ano local tax revenues, and generations of 
po^it»cal support for lo<:al control over schools. They are driven to 
cooperate by increasingly complex, demands for professional performance* 
Sotutions to t^^ese problems are of ten available from private sources as well 
as froa cooperative arrangements, which leaves cooperation a matter of local 
judgment about the gral i f »cat ^cns of cooperation and its political dangers, 
in contrast, tSAs. at leas-t at f?rst, neeo resources; legitimacy, 
part*c??pit iOn, and visibi H ty, . for they have no Independent basis for 
existence without the involvement of state and local education agencies. As 
tre ye^'S pass, ESAs can create predictable clients, as state and local 
aCfnC'ei come to rely on ESA services. But ^the'ESA's dependence can never be 
fu\u ryoc iprocated, because of the historical, legal, and financial supports 
a-^^^^able to states ano ^vcai districts. 

The distinctive dualities of these organizations do not rule out the 
pos^'tj^^ity that the results described may have more general implications. I 
suspect that they offer fou^' useful lessons for the design and management of 
Jnterorgan»»ationaJ ^cooperation in other settings. First, it is clear that 
organi lai 'Ons cooperate for reasons ether than rational cosi-be'^ef i t 
caicuiat icni . OMer^og organ. 2dt lons tangible inducements to cooperate wi? M 
not lead anciuc'tably to the desired results. Second, this study demonstrates 
the importance of norms about cooperation. Norms can be managed and 
mo^tMzka, and successful cooperj^tion may require explicit attention to 
increasing the perceived legitimacy, visibility* and desirability of jo»nt 
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activities. Third, the most successful c :i-)pe( . t i ve efforts in this study 
solved important problems for their partic pants. ESAs created to serve 
diffuse efficiency goaU did not attract enthusiastic support. ESAs that 
served children with whom districts were struggling were praised to the skies 
The lesson, perhaps, is that cooperation should be organized a. ound common 
cjroblems, not around common goals. Fourth, cooperation served some 
constituencies better than othiers. and the resulting distribution of beneMts 
affected district decisions to cooperate. Architects of cooperal iye efforts 
must consider who will gain and who will lose, as well as aggregate benefits 

As for the state of theory about ioterorganizationa! cooperation, the 
comparative analyses reported here display the assets of the field. The six 
theoretical perspectives make It possible to understand cooperation on the 
^evel of the organization, the organizational network, and the larger society 
They allow the discovery that different motives explain the behavior of 
different participants in the same organizational field. They show us that 
organi zat ionsi may follow multiple paths to the same end. Cooperation is not 
merely a matter of resources, nor is it simply a^ power struggle or an 
alignment of perceptions. I t grows from many roots. While no single 
theoretical perspective allows us to understand all instances cf cooperation 
among all organizations, at least we havi^ diversity and the flexibility to 
make the best of it. Theoretical pluralism permits us to define, refine, and 
use a pool of tried and true explanations. That is enough to^ask. 

C. THE ROLE OF ESAS IN EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND POLITICS 

Even in times that have been hard for state and local education agencies 
ESAs have grown in size and influence. The literatures on the politics of 
education, the implementation of educational policy, and the reform of 
educational practice have ignored regional arrangements. Although ESA-style 
programs and service do not approach, the significance of the state and local 
-contributions to el<»mentary and secondary education, ESAs are no longer 
insignificant players. In several major program areas, notabl y spec i a 1 
education, vocational -education, media services, and data processing, ESAs in 
some regi-ons have ffyumed a great deal of responsibility for services to 
students and administrators. This section examines some of the implications 
of these n^w realities. 



1 . Accountabi 1 i ty and Legi timacy 

ESAs are public education agencies. In all five states, they are 
supported almost exclusively by state and local tax dollars. In irany cases, 
they are the sole providers of legally mandated services to school children 
and school officials. Yet by a wide margin they are less directly accountabi 
to public review and control than are state or local education agencies. 

Even formal provisions for ESA governance put primary control in the 
hands of other education officials, rather than the public- I n Massachusetts 
and West Virginia. ESA governing boards are composed of local superintendents 
and school board members. In Connecticut, the governing boards arc composed 
exxusivcly of school board members. The problem with this arrangement is 
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that school board members .^re elected by and for their individual communfties. 
Local voters have no wdy of knowing which of their local board members has 
been responsible for ESA governance* nor of hold'uig any local board member- 
accountable at election time for ESA performance. This problem is compounded- 
by the fact that in the ESAs described here, the school board members were 
much less active participants in board meetings than the superintendents. For 
reasons of time (they often held other full-time jobs), convenience (meetings 
were often held during the day), and expertise, local board members generally 
deferred to local superintendents in dealing with the ESA. in Michigan and 
Washington, ESA board members were elected by local school board members. 
(Successful candidates were commonly former local board members.) In both 
states, the voters in these elections were heavily influenced by the 
recommendations of local and ESA administrators, for they had little incentive 
to elect board members to promote any other interest, in this system, too, 
the local electorate had no way to hold any office-holder responsible for ESA 
performance. 

Because ESAs are relatively young insti tutions, and because they are 
highly specialized in function, they receive little press coverage. They have 
(to the dismay of some ESA staff) a low public profile. When we attended ESA 
board meetings, we frequently were the only members of the public on hand. As 
a rule, ESAs do not have boundaries that are coterminous with other units of 
government. Therefore it is difficult for press or public knowledge and 
interest to develop. 

r 

The upshot is that ESAs go about their bus i ness' wi th no direct public 
oversight or accountability. The absence of' public involvement in ESA 
governance has created a set of education agencies more responsive to the 
needs of state and local administrators than tD the priorities of the public. 
As a result, some ESAs were able to be more flexible and innovative than LEAs 
in handling controversial programs. Programs for voluntary desegregation, 
pregnant teenagers, and drug and. alcohol education wer£ handled by ESA staff 
who would not have to stand before a hundred outraged parents at the next 
local school board meeting. ESAs were also able to avoid responding to 
pressures that LEAs automatically respond "o. For example, the record of most 
^f these nine ESAs on affirmative action hiring was abysmal compared to the 
minority staff proportions in the large LEAs in their regions. The insulation 
of ESAs from public pressures becomes a more serious concern as they come to 
control more money and assume more substantial program responsibilities. 

But if ESAs have escaped the travails of public accountability, they are 
vulnerable to a remarkable array of effective pressures from their remaining 
constituents. Sate and local stake-holders have five basic ways to hold ESAs 
accountable for their performance: legal, fiscal, political, programmatic, and 
market mechanisms. 

Legal mechanisms are most readily used by state legislators and 
administrators. Laws governing ESAs may require ESAs to undertalce certain 
activities (e.g. collecting certain data from LEAs), prohibit them from other 
activities (e.g. owning property), require them to engage in specified 
processes of planning, budgeting, or consultation, constrain their ability to 
attract and retain qualified staff, involve them in new policy areas (e.g. 
metric education), or exclude them from others (e.g. migrant education). 
Although legal mandates do not automatically elicit desired behavior (as t 
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have already discussed) » they do produce pressure on the ESA to comply. Local 
districts may also attempt to exert legal control over ESAs through revisions 
in legal contracts with the ESA or in the ESA's charter or articles of 
^incorporation. 

Fiscal mechanisms are aval lable to the federal government, state 
legislature, >EA, and LEAs insofar as these groups control the flow of funds 
'to the ESA. C^^n^jzs in the state aid formula or administrative grant process 
may induce an Eih to respond* to state priorities. Control over eligibility 
for categorica! grant and contract compett t ions may shapt ESA program 
directions. Required audits dictate the ESA's budget and financial practices. 

Political mechanisms cf control may be exerted by state and local 
officials and by parent unci profisssional associations. In their perpetual 
search for security and legitimacy, iSAs establish advisory councils that 
provide a channel for the transmission of stake*-holder views. Local officials 
exchange their participation for influence over ESA policies. Parents of 
Chi Idren' wi th special needs are heavily involved by law in program decisions 
affecting their children. State officials meet with E.SA staff (especially 
superintendents) to communicate state priorities. Professional groups of 
teachers, specialists, and administrators influence ESAs by organi2ing ESA 
staff (or threatening to do so)% and by setting standards of desi.rable 
professional practice, which ESAs strive to meet« 

Programmatic mechanisms are. aval lable to the same groups that have 
political clout, and are often used in tandem with political mechanisms. 
Local and state officials recfuest new programs or services from the ESA by 
documenting their need for the programs or services. Parents approve 
educational plans for thei r chi Idren on the basis of observed progress, or ' 
disapprove them b^sed on ESA failure to provide quality services. State 
officials make funding contingent on evaluation of program effectiveness. 
Local administrators and school boards decide whether to support ESA 
initiatives on the basis of evidence about service quality and cost. These 
mechanisms drive the ESAs' attention to keeping their programs and services - 
operating competently. 

Market mechanisms operate when the ESAs are not the sole providers of 
services to federal,, state, and local funders. Frequently ESAs must compete 
with state and local agencies themselves, and sometimes v/tth other ESAs or 
private vendors to offer certain services. Federal and state officials may 
allocate furds for innovative art programs, for example, and fund the best 
proposal. ESAs win such competitions by meeting the specifications of the 
funder. ESAs attract students from local di str icts i nto their programs only 
when loc^l officials do not have easier or cheaper ways to serve those 
students. ESAs respond by making their programs convenient and cheap. The 
market realities keep ESAs responsive to other actors' priorities in cases 
where cr .petition is a serious threat to ESA resources. 

Thu;* there are many mechanisms for keeping ESAs responsive to outside 

demands. These mechanisms are present in all nine cases, al.though to varying 

degrees. The ESAs are, as a result, responsive to varying degrees to state 

and local concerns. 
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^iven this distinctive set of accountability demands, it is perhaps less 
surprising that ESAs seek legitimacy in ways so different from local school 
districts. As Meyer, Scott, ad Deal (I98I) describe it, "educational 
organizations are structurally formed, not to coordinate their own technical 
work, but to conform to rules institutionalized in their environments." This 
conformity shows up in homogeneity of school and school district structure and 
in shared systems of norms and expectations. Legitimacy is obtainec through 
accreditation, credentials, standardised curricula, and common struct^' es. 
ESAs do not share these common structures, norms, rules, or other paths to LEA 
legitimacy. Among themselves, they vary considerably in structures, 
technologies, methods of organizing, and aspirations for official badges of 
acceptance. Perhaps their distance from njbl iC'^yiew makes this heterogeneity 
possible. 

However, like the school districts that Meyer, Scott, and Deal studied, 
ESAs are enormously responsive to their external constituents. It is ;r^ong 
their immediate constituents that ESAS seek their legitimacy, not frooj remote 
state and national accreditation or crede'ht ial i ng bodies, nor from the voters. 
Thus the critical environment in which ESAs seek support and acceptance is 
less well-defined and rule-bound than the environments in which school 
districts operate.' The process of achieving legitimacy is therefore more a 
process of gaining acceptance and participation than of engaging in more rigid 
rituals or meeting widely-held expectations. 

The ESA's ability to respond to the separate, occasionally contradictory 
demands of its constituents depends, like a school district does, on internal 
loose coupling. Programs within EGAs are perrri tted to oper^^e quite 
independently, even at cros^-purposes if necessary (Weick, 1976). The service 
functions of the ESA are seldom closely monitored or evaluated by the ESA 
administration, unless, low i|U3lity threatens the satisfaction ')f attentive 
constituents. ESA managers exercise littje authority over professional staff. 
If the ESA's units attend to the problems of finding resources and monitoring 
and boosting support, tSe ESA is r'eemed by mosw to bz performing a legitimate 
function. 



2. Implementation of State Education Pol ic ies 

State support for ESAs is premised in part on the value of ESAs to 
promote state policies in education In four of the fi^ve states 
(Massachusetts is the exception) the legislatures and SEAs played a major role 
in designing and supporting the development of ESAs. But it would be a 
mistake to infer from this support that ESAs serve predominantly state 
purposes. In every ESA we studied (with the possible exception of the Urban 
Collaborative in Massachusetts), local districts had achieved effective 
control over* the ESA's ability to promote state policies. This cooptation has 
limited the value of ESAs to the state for monitoring and enforcing local 
compliance with state laws and regulations.- Even when ESA staff is 
sympathetic to state goals, local control shapss the abi 1 ity .of /the ESAs to 
mount new programs or to encourage implementation in local school districts. 

The ESAs walk a tight ope between accountability to their state and 
federal funders and responsiveness to local school administrators. As a 
result, their role in implementing state educational policies is far more 
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complex than most state officials acknowledge. S!:ate law and regulations that 
call for ESAs to play an important role in implementation may be usefully 
informed hy a clearer understanding of ESA capacity to influence local 
activitiel. 

• i' 

The importance of local context has been examined in detail by Norling 
(198^). He not only studied the ESDs in Washington, but also surveyed 3^0 
local school administrates acrioss the state about the ESD role in pubjic 
education. He found thai^ impcu'tant forces shaping^ESD success at 
. implementation include characteristics of the districts (&uch as/flTe. budget, 
professional sophistication) . local predispositions towarcr the'^D. and local 
perceptions of the clarity of the ESD role. He also found>that local 
admi ni stratorr believe that their ESDs are on their side in . ^sisting undue 
influence of the SEA. Under these circumstances, it Is not ; . ising to find 
that lESAs are not the most stringent of regulators. 

The theme in recent literature (Elmore and McLaughlin," ]S%2, tt the 
trade-off between achieving policy goals by insisting on compliancv cr* by 
\ offering technical assistance is a compelling one for ESA administ : . In 
^Michigan ESA staff are often put in thfe position of monitoring cor^p. oirtce and, 
in some cases, even imposing penal tit^s for noncompliance. In other >^^tes, 
ESA staff are informally expected to mohitor compliance, espediaU: \^ their ^ 
relationships with local special education programs. In the cour le of their 
work, they get a good feel for the appropriateness of services offered to 
individual children, and the corners that LEAs cut. But the political ccsts 
to the ESAs of enforcing strict compliance with state and federal lav/ are 
staggering, and the rewards e^e non-existent. School cffi.cials are in a 
position to protest strenuously adverse ESA decisions. State officials are 
helpless when ESAs fail to report noncompl iancev The dJJal role is stressful, 
but almost always resolved in favor of serving the school district. This 
process rei-^forces the ESAs' weakness as an instrument of i trip Cementation. 



3. The Design of Pol icy Systems 



The.establ i shment of ESAs in these five: ^ .-aites has been supported by some 
shared assump^tions about how to improve ed- ;^^tional practice. Educational 
col laborat ives, regional educat^ional service a^pencies, educational service 
centers, educational service distr icts, and ! r.termefdi a ^e school districts were 
all created as free-standing organizations, with a 'resource basket and 
governance arrangements that were formally independent of locait rirnool 
districts and state education agencies. These organizations wer«t to be 
vehicles to encourage cooperation, provide assistance and cosi-^ef feet ive 
services to^ school staff and students, promote innovation, and to encouiVjOie 
local comp.l iancb with state policies^. ESAs have never been ends in 
themselves; indeed, legislators express persistent reservations about the neea 
for another "layer of bureauc^racy They are means to an end — improvement , 
of education provided by local school districts. 

The justifications for choosing this strategy for improving local 
practice must be based oh some assumption^ about how to effect change in a 
complex policy system. First there. must be the assumption that SEAs are not 
completely fulfilling their dual function of regulation on one hand and 
support, technical assistance, and stimulation of innovation on the other 
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hand. Second the assumption must be that local districts left to their own 
devices will not cooper c^e, innovate* and comply adequately. If they would » 
then ESAs are indeed superfluous bureaucracies. Third* ^^<_creation of T^As 
presumes that direct intervention in local districts by itself is not lively 
to achieve the desired ends. It presumes that the indirect route (i.e. . 
creating new agencies to assist districts to improve) wil^ be more effective 
in the end. 

This faith in the establishment of independent service agencies to 
achieve ^ol i£y goals is disconcerting in the face of , the literature on the 
pathologies of government bureaucracy. Work on organizational process (such 
as Allison's* 197K Model II) usually conceives of organizational inertia as 
an obstacle to the flexibility, creativity, and responsiveness envisioned for 
ESAs. Organizations* once established, seek their own survival a>id calcify in 
their own world-view. This work suggests that creating new organizations is 
precisely the wrong way to build more flexibility into local dist'^ict 
practice. Although somq form of cooperative inter-district arrangejient may be 
desirable* there Is no necessary reason to build an on-going organization 
around that arrangement. 

Another reason for skepticism about ESA success in achieving ultimate 
improvement in practice; is the considerable uncertainty about how E'^rAs are i:o 
accomplish this goal. Not only is the underlying technology of - i nfstruct ion 
uncertain, but the ways in which ESAs are supposed to make a difference in 
district impHemcntation of that technology are unspecified in vornal policy 
statements and sn informal practice. Qui te natural ly* the policy goals of ESA 
staff have therefore shifted toward helping local officials ar.d students do 
what they want to do, and away from improving the quality of educatio > The 
po.licy goals of state officials slide toward reducing the cost of education* 
but no one calculates the cost of mai ntai ni ng the ESA infrastructure. 

ESAs were created without any compel lirg reason to believe that they 
could do what SEAs and LEAs could not. Yet they were created* and ?:hey 
continue to exist even though they predictably struggle with the same d'1enri.>. 
that SEAs and LEAs face. As in local districts* the special education 
services that ESAs provide are f antast i cal 1 y expens i ve. As In SEAs, ESA staff 
find it difficult and stressful to monitor and assist simultsmeously* LEA 
reluctance to cooperate and innovate has not disappeared because regijnal 
^organizations were establ ished to facilitate the process. ESAs were burMn-^U 
. th inflated missjons, limited expertise* and laughably inadequate resoLces. 
Their gradual capture by local administrators and drift away from educ&tional 
reform comes to seem sensible and natural in light of the impossibility of 
their original task. 

ESAs are not unique in this regard. In many policy arenas, new agencies 
^e created to symbolize commitment to a policy objective, not because an/on^ 
knows how to ^bccomplish that objective (Weiss* I98l) . Why new organizations 
should succeed where old ones have failed is a question too seldom asked. The 
new organization symbol izes the commitment* the intention to succeed < For 
many pol icymakers, that is enough. But for those who seek policy impact**^!! 
is not enough. There are two alternative courses to consider. 

First make a clear-eyed assessment of what ESAs can be expected to 
accomplish at what cost. For example, the eviderice presented here suggests 
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that ESAs can provide significant economies of scale in the provision of those 
services that LEAr are willing to use. But LEAs vary considerably in their 
willingness to j*e E3A services. Therefore the major cost advantages that are 
attached in K?rinc:ple to regional programs are much attenuated in practice. 
ESAs aiso provide a useful forum for transmitting state news to local 
districts, for i r terd i str i ct communication, and for mutual support and self- 
help» but it is not clear whether such an elaborate institutional apparatus is 
necessary to sustain this benefit. Other outcomes of ESA activities may be 
examined in the same way. 

Secont{, consider alternate policy mechanisms for achieving the same 
outcomes or a CiOser approximation of the original goals. For example, 
improved technical assistance to help districts implement complex legislation 
can be offered by private contractors to the SEA on an as-needed basis. 
Temporary coalitions of school districts can be pulled together for particular 
purpo«£eSt vuch as to improve staff development offer^ngjl. Th^ SEA can 
increase own auditing, monitoring, and compliance staff, or move part of 
Its staff into regional state offices to maintain closer contact with local 
districts. Many ESA activities carr be pursued with positive results through 
al ternate means. 

States contemplating ESA creation or red^ii.gn should give serious 
cons <3eration to these alternatives and their feasibility. Articulating the 
theory underlying the choice of ESAs to solve educational problems in these 
five states reveals considerable confusion^^a^out how to achieve desired 
change. Sometimes the ESAs succeed brilliantly despi-te the confusion. More 
often, they do not. 
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